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That $20 Tax Cut 
Can Still Be Won | 


—See Page 2 


Greet Johnny 
With Subs! 


WE of The Worker staff were 
greatly moved by the release 
from jail of five of the heroic 
leaders of our nation’s Marxist 


movement last week. We re- 


are others in jail, and still othe 


joiced personally, because we 


know, admire and love them as 
splendid human beings. We re- 
joiced also, because their jailing 
was a national disgrace, a sym- 
bol of the unAmerican destruc- 
tion of democratic liberty which 
has been takin~ place this past 
decade. a 

This disgrace has not been ex- 
punged by their release. There 


» oe : ne nia” 
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—including the five—facing jail 
or deportation or the lives of 
refugees because they dare to 
oppose the suicidal program of 
Big Business. And the five are 
still under severe restrictions by 
the terms of their parole. 

But for us of The Worker 
staff, the release of John Gates 
has special significance. He is 
our editor. Loss of his leader- 


ship when he went to jail was 


a bitter handicap for us to over- 
come. The effect of his leader- 
ship, even after he left us, help- 
ed us to overcome that handi- 
cap. 
His release has this signifi- 
canse not alone to us on the 
staff, but to all supporters and 
devoted readers of our paper. 
There is one immediate, prac- 
tical, exceedingly important way 
we can express this: by throw: 
ing all our energies into the cur- 


rent circulation campaign, and 


guaranteeing we will put it over 
in the next two weeks. Right 
now, it is seriously lagging. (See 
Page 13 for facts.) 

The Brooklyn €ommunist 
Party has taken this way. In a 
statement to the Daily Worker 


appearing on the day the five 


Six Men -- the First Steps 
Toward Their Freedom 


By ROB F. HALL 


IT WAS short notice but some 300 people were at 
Idlewild airport to greet Eugene Dennis and John Gates. 


each on this new yer 
charge of “membership” whic 


they now face. 
* 


It was short notice with respect to time of arrival, that pp syaLI. CROWD at 


is, because actually they had all 
been anticipating the day for 
three years and eight months— 
since July 2, 1951 when the 


-Communist leaders were carted | 
off to jail for a crime they 


never committed. 

But there we were, at last, 
people, workers, Negro and 
white, who somehow managed 
after getting off from work to 
find our way through miles of 
subway and more miles of 
Queens streets and reach the 
airport by 8:30, the hour the 
plane was due from Atlanta, 
where Gene and Johnny had 
been imprisoned. 

Earlier that day, some of the 
same people had been in the 
crowd of friends and relatives 
who greeted Jack Stachel and 
John Williamson at ~° Foley 
Square court where they were 
brought from Danbury prison. 
And out in Detroit ake and 
relatives were welcoming Carl 
Winter. 

Of the six who that day 
completed their five-year Smith 
Act sentences (with time 
off for “good behavior’) only 
one remained behind bars. Ben 
Davis had an additional 60 days 
to serve in Pittsburgh for “con- 
tempt of court” after completing 
his term in Terre Haute. 

. And so at Idlewild, while we 
300 were greeting Gene and 
Johnny, we were symbolically 
greeting also Jack Stachel and 
Johnny Williamson and Ben 
Davis. And one could say, too, 
we were paying. our tribute to 
Bob Thompson and Gus Hall, 
who were serving additional 
sentences. And to Gil Green 
and Henry Winston, convicted 
at the same time as Gene and 
the rest, but now having the 
status of political refugees. 


* 


SOME OF US, by virtue of 
our journalistic role, were able 
to be on the airstrip when the 
plane pulled up. Surrounded 
by reporters for the big dailies, 
by cameramen and TV and 
radio and magazine folks, we 
saw the stairs rolled out and 


the door of the big four- 
motored plane pushéd open. 
Through a window of the 
plane we could spy Johnny 
Gates, and then as the last of 
the passengers started down 
the stairs a cry went up, 
“There’s Gene.” And: there in- 
deed, was Gene, with Johnny at 
his side. : 
Gene was, tall and thinner 
than we had evcr seen him. 
His once gray hair shone white 
in the spotlight of the camera- 
men. Johnny was thinner, too, 
but both smiled, relaxed and 
happy. And with them was Alan 
Max, managing editor of The 
Worker who went to Atlanta 
to cover their actual release, 
and John Abt, their attorney 
who: posted $5,000 bond for 


the landing field surged around 
them, the reporters to ask their 
questions, friends to shake their 
hands. But it was when Gene 
and Johnny entered the lobby 
of the airport building that pan- 
demonium broke loose. At the 
doorway Peggy Dennis, radiant- 
ly happy, with Gene, Jr., their 
handsome, sturdy young son, 
moved forward and for a few 
seconds the Dennis family was 
one undistinguishable unity, 
while the crowd cheered and 
clapped and some _ people 
brushed tears from their eyes. 
The newspapermen wanted a 
statement. But Gene, a wife 
and son on his either arm, told 
them gently he has issued a 
statement in Atlanta to which — 
they were welcome, but right 
now he wanted to get home 


DENNIS 


with his family. 

It happened so quickly that 
few noticed it, but a car drove 
up and Gene and family were 
in it and speeding away. And 
just as quickly Johnny had gone 
with friends, leaving the field 
to the reporters who raced to 
telephone their story, and to 
the rest of us to congratulate 
each other upon the arrival of 
a joyful day. 

ie 

THAT ATLANTA statement, 
as wired to the Daily Worker 
by Alan Max, included Gene’s 
declaration that he was going 
to spend some time with his 
family and have a_ medical 
checkup on his heart condition. 

“Then I plan to plunge into 
the political and legal defense 
against the second indictment 
and in defense of my own civil 
rights, the Bill of Rights and, 
peace, I shall do this in coopera- 
tion with all other people to 
secure the broadest detense 
movement.” 

“We have been rearrested,” 
Dennis went on, “not for any > 
overt act, but simply for mem- 
bership, and on a seven-year-old 
indictment. If this sinister move 
succeeds, the rights of labor 
and the Negro: people to or- 
ganize and freely assemble will 
be further jeopardized.” 

Dennis explained that he had 


(Continued on Page 14) — 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


IT IS a curiously American 


to discover that they were 
shackled to one another all the 
way down from Danbury, a 


a 


3 Years, 8 Months and a ay 


By JOSEPH-NORTH 


I thought of Emerson when 
he listed the “American super- 
stitions” of his time, in 1847, and 


courtroom of No. 318 opened 
the crowd surged inside, past 
the bailiffs who seem never to 
accustom themselves to this kind 
of citizenry and stare poker- 
faced at us, their eyes veiling an 
obscure fear. The bailiffs came 
to know us through the many 
days and months of the trials 
but never did they see this 


re . day of our times. I stood in the final mean gest f th 
were released, it recalled that hushed corridors of Foley Square authorities. oc aa Ah ey concluded with the chief of them: crowd in this mood of exulta- 


John Gates had inspired it to a id thought how much our ; . ce a ie tion and it frightened them. 
an ug ing out of prison would try to. “The fear of radicalism or de- The long winter of imprisoo- 


_ successful campaign just before epoch has to do with jail. eae : ar 
pe. mocracy: And faith in the steam é 
he went to jail in 1951. It ask- The crowd The hours drag as we wait for . engine.” Little has changed in _— sig ~ being, soe 


ed all its members to pay honor es —e cs them to come up from the prison the upper regions of “sagt enty-five men and women and 
to him now by again help: to walt for Jac Renee ciety; the fear remains the same ; 

again helping Stachel ‘and — -in the basement of the sky- oven though the faith in the children sat on the long oaken 
put the campaign over on sche- john Wil- Mw scraper. Justice seems never steam engine has proceeded— benches of the i and 
dule, called on them to put ev- liamson. The . ee — lead footed than in a court- downward—to confidence in ea ger cig i ag 
erything else aside and to make = ouse. You have a feeling that jails, and in atombombs. The re- i ght, at the exurberance. The 


| ‘ iinet gan Wi | ™ time is suspended, and you look lationship is as undeniable as 
| re ~ an sf : . ickets- f again at the wives of the is- the marble pillars of the court- pewty hasig pag gees oe 
, | Bae : “ae. 4 oners, who have waited t ouse. : ee 
er aitsits  Am a readers \every-: » turned to sun: (ne forty-four long months for their’ | the. prisoners: wives, Mrs, Stache 
+ 6 qlvemes go thou said de! likewise! as ‘they arrived. It ‘mayen: to come so) toe eae VEN JHE R ‘to the (Continued on Page 11) jj 
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~ That $20 Tax Cut Can Still 


—6WWin If 


Fae 
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‘Makes Fight 


WASHINGTON. 


| THE BIG QUESTION here, as in millions of American homes this weekend, is 
whether the taxpayer will get the $20 per person tax cut voted by the House. That cut 


would mean a lot to a lot of people. 


about $100 a year in taxes, it 
would mean no federal income 
taxes at all. And for other millions 
of families it would mean having 
an extra $100 to spend for milk 
for the kids, for groceries, or for 
that clothing which is almost im- 
possible to buy at the $70 average 
weekly wage. 


Pulling for the taxcut are labor, 
the Democratic leadership in the 
House of Representatives, some of 
the Democratic leadership in the 
Senate, and, it goes without saying 


Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public. 


Against the tax cut are the ad- 
ministration from Eisenhower 
down, the Republican party (all 
wings), and an influential section 
of the Democratic leadership in 
the Senate. 

* 

JUST WHO will win the tug- 
of-war ,which has developed on 
Capitol Hill is at this writing an 
open question. The House passed 
the bill Feb. 25, by a close margin. 
Then last Tuesday the Senate 
Finance. committee deleted the 
$20 tax cut from the measure b 
the narrow Vote of nine to six, wit 
two Democratic worthies, Byrd of 
Virginia and George of Georgia 
voting with the Republicans. 


This has brought the tax bill to 
the floor of the Senate minus the 


$20 cut, merely continuing certain! 


corporation taxes and excise taxes! 
which otherwise would expire! 
April 1. 


But certainly the Eisenhower 
administration and its allies within. 
the Democratic leadership will not | 
have a walkaway. Sen. Harry Byrd 
told newsmen that he realized that 
when the bill reached the floor. 
- some Democratic senators would 
_ propose an amendment to replace 
the $20 cut back in the bill. Act- 
ing majority leader Ear] Clement 
(D-Ky) announced that the Dem- 
ocrats in the Senate would “make: 
a party fight” to replace the $20) 
cut. 

Although the Democrats have 


For more than five 


e . 
| tele ie * Sere en wg 


is urgently néeded to hold the 
Democrats in line for the full cut, 
without compromise and without 
delay, and to persuade some Re- 


publicans from industrial states 
iwhere labor is a power to vote for 
the cut. 


| One reason labor pressure is so 


‘crucial is that the Eisenhower ad- 


ministration’ is already moving 
heaven and earth to keep the $20 

cut out of the tax bill. Senate maj- 
ority leader William Knowland, 
| (R-Calif) ) spread the rumor that! 


ur Aa families now paying 


—AFL News Reporter. 


the treasury department would in- 
sist that Eisenhower veto the bill 
if it contained the tax cut. 


But GOP pressure is not con- 
fined to statements. The old carrot 
and club technique is in full swing. 
‘Senators who vote for the admin- 
|istration position are’ being offered 
‘every possible bribe in terms, of 
‘patronage and appointments. Re- 
| Publican Senators who plan _ to 
vote against the measure are being 
warned that henceforth their re- 


(Continued on Page 14) 


THE WEEK IN I 


DELEGATES from building 
trades unions in 45 states will go 
to Washington March 7-10 for a 
national legislative conference 
called by the AFL building. 
trades department. Richard J. 
Gray who heads the department 
says delegates will lobby on 
Capitol Hill for measures im- 
portant to building trades and 
construction workers and. in op- 
position to Taft-Hartley and 
other laws which are detrimental 


to them. 
* 


SENATE labor committee 
last week approved nomination’ 
of Boyd Laces to NLRB and 
of Theophil Kammbholtz to the 
vacant post of NLRB counsel. 
Sens. Neely (D-W. Va.) and 
Douglas (D-Ill) said they will file 
minority report on Kammbholtz 
whose appointment by Eisen- 
hower stirred labor wrath. Lee- 
dom, although unpopular with 
labor, got unanimous committee 


approval. 
* 


FOUR NEEDLE trades unions 
have agreed on joint drive to 
raise federal minimum wage to 
$1.25 an hour, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, CIO) presi- 
dent Potofsky announced. Unions 
include Textile Workers Union 
(CIO), International Ladies Gar-. 
ment Workers (AFL) and United 
Hatters, Cap an Millinery 
Workers, (AFL). 

x 


JEWISH Labor Committee, 
‘representing 500,009 Jewish 
AFL and CIO trade unionists, 
reported last week that anti- 
Semitism in employment is wide- 
spread. The committee, meeting 
in Atlantic City, said. worst dis- 
crimination committed against 
unorganized workers. Jews rep- 
resents 18 percent of applicants 
for jobs at agencies, yet get six 
percent of the jobs. 

* 


A GROUP of old time 


| “W obblies” 


celebrated the 50th 


ABOR 


© AFL Building Trades Sets 
Legislative Meet in Wash. 


anniversary of the Industrial 
Workers of the World in New 
York Feb. 27. 

* 

RHYTHM HAT CO., which 
recently announced it would 
close its Tarrytown plant April 
15 reached an agreement with 
the AFL millinery workers last 
week. Company signed one-year 
contract with union, its first in 
nine years, pledging continued 
operations for one year cuttin 
hours from 40 to 35 a week, a 
raising pay five cents an hour. 


* 

NORTH-SOUTH wage dif- 
ferential was narrowed last week 
when _ United Packinghouse 
Workers (CIO) won 14'2-cent 
package victory for 1,000 work- 
-ers in American Sugar Refining 
Co. in New Orleans. Strike prep- 
arations by Local 1101 were de- 
cisive in winning the settlement, 
getting the industry-wide seven- 
cent increase plus an additional 
three cents to help close the 
regional differential. 


* 

INTERNATIONAL Lon g- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’'s 
union is considering ——s 
$4 million of its pension fun 
in low-cost housing projects for 
its members. It plans four proj- 
ects of 100 houses each. Projects 
would follow union policy of 
non-discrimination against . mi- 


norities. 
* 


UNITED ELECTRICAL, 
Radio and Machine Workers 
(ind.) established an overwhelm- 
ing lead in representation elec- 
tion at Magnavox plant at Ft. 
Wayne, — despite a public 
appeal : ‘chairman Francis 
Walter wre) of the House Un- 
American committee tu “vote for 
anything except the UE.” The 
workers gave UE 410 votes com- 
pared with 245 for UAW-AFL 
and 224 for IUE-CIO. A runoff 
is scheduled. 


Labor Tackles Questions Raised About Merger 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


: Both George Meany and Walter Reuther have been 


busy giving public 


assurances on some questioned provi- 


a majority of oné in the Senate, sions of the merger agreement among them the anti-dis- 


however, they cannot guarantee a 
victory in this fight. They can ex- 
pect at least two defections from 
their ranks—Byrd and George. 
Thus they will have to win some, 
Republican votes if they are to 
grant the people this $20 per per-' 


son tax cut. 
7” 


AN ADDITIONAL problem is 
that some influential Democrats 


will propose a compromise. Sen. 
Alben Barkley (D- Ky) the former 


Vice President, is a good example. | 


He is proposing that the $20 cut 
go into effect gradually, ten dollars. 
the first year, five dollars more 
each year for the next two years, 
with the taxpayer getting the full 
benefit of the cut beginning Jan-| 

uary, 1958. | 
- Other roposed compromises 
would make the cut y al 
a, i ions instead of in be! 
this context, pressure by labor 


‘crimination section as the CIO's 
executive board gave its approval 
of the agreement. Thé AFL coun- 
cil had approved the pact earlier. 


Both labor leaders are apparent- |‘ 
ly trying to meet the disquiet 
‘voiced on a number of grounds. 
Reservations concerning the mer- 
iger are reflected in the Negro press 
‘and jn the objections raised by the 
‘Transport Workers Union whose 
president Michael J. Quill cast the 
dissenting vote in the CIO board. 

George Meany, addressing the 
Jewish Labor Committee’s annual 
conference in Atlantic City prom- 
ised that the united labor body, of 
Ww hich he will be president, will not 
tolerate discrimination. He noted 
that the agreement also provides 
for a constitutional provision for a 
machinery in the united labor body 
to combat discrimination. 

* 


MEANY said nothing, however, 


lof the extent to which this anti- 
‘discrimination policy will be car- 
ried. The CIO demanded that all 
affiliates be required to guarantee 
“full membership” rights to all re- 
gardless of race, ereed or color. 
The agreement guarantees only 
“full trade union benefits.” Under 
this compromise unions that ex- 
clude or jimcrow Negroes would 
still be able to make formal claims 
that the “trade union benefits” of 
Negroes are not restricted. 


Arthur Goldberg, CIO general 
counsel who addressed the same 
conference, Jaunched an attack on 
Michael Quill, without naming 
him, calling him a demagogue for 
raising the issue of Negro rights. 

Walter Reuther, releasing the 
CIO’s statement of approval of the} 
merger, polemized with Quill, a 
CIO vice-president for voting 
against the agicement. He charged 


C10 Oil and Chemical Unions Unite 


By BERNARD BURTON 


THE MERGER of the CIO Oil and Chemical unions that took place here last : 


week didn’t get much of a play in the big papers. 
It is true that there was not much in the way of exciting daily 


didn't want to report it. 
“leads” for a commercial! 


- newspaper; there were ne big- 
name outside speakers, thunder- 
ing resolutions or dramatic politi- 
cal battles. But the real news—the 
news that can augur another great 

+ tls by labor—was there in 
the more than 900 rank and file 
delegates who came there from 


of the country to fash:' 
f wnion. These del- 


CLEVELAND. 


Either they missed a big story, or they; 


gas workers from New Jersey, Ne- 
gro and white, men and women— 
took up days studying and debat-' 


ical end Oil International Union, 
one of the biggest jobs in the labor 


movement: organization of the un- 


ing the new proposed constitution! organized. The former United Gas, 


and union structure. The F ounding 
Fathers could scarcely have given 
more detailed study to the nation’s 
basic charter. 

But this was not pettifogging ihe. 
bate.. These workers wan ted a 


Strong ‘unidh* there ‘Was to f 


ig job cat’ 
tks eis) oe ihe ee ear’ Le oe poh 


Coke & Chemical Workers, with |in 
its 90,000 members, hardly 
scratched the. surface in organiz-: 


ing its jurisdiction. And even if you 
add another 90,000 who are or- 


| ganized in the AFL International 


” a aap Workers . Union, there: 
> (Continued. on 
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Quill ‘misrepresented the facts” ta! 
his own TWU convention when he} 
pointed to the absence of clear- 
cut assurances on discrimination, 

no-raiding and anti-racketeering. 

Quill said only statements of prin- 
ciple were offered on those ques- 
tions, not mandatory rules and en- 
forcement penalties. . 


“There is no basis of fact for the 
objections he raised,” Reuther told 
newsmen. “The principles he seeks 
are in the merger document. They 
are nailed down in the agreement.” 


Reuther added that “now all we} 
must do is agree upon constitu- 
tional language which expresses 
them.” 

te ‘ 

REUTHER also pointed to sec- 
tions of the CIO Board's statement 
which, it seems, was also formu- 
lated to allay fears and doubts. 
One section said “We deem it im- 
portant to note that the merger 
agreement recognizes and under- | 
writes” and “guarantees” the in- 
tegrity of each union and elimina- 
tion of the evils of discrimination 
and corruption. Another section} 
says “no union in the new organi- 
zation need fear its future.” 

It was notéd that Reuther was 
careful not to guarantee enforce- 


ment of the “nailed down” prin-| 
ciples. 
Approval by the CIO board 
‘cleared the way for joint CIO-AFL 
lcommittees to work on a constitu- 
tion for the new organization and 
prepare it in time for approval by 
the AFL convention in Chicago, 
|Sept. 15 and the CIO convention 
in’ Buffalo Oct. 17, with a joint 
convention some —_ after. 


QUILL’S widelj publicized ob- 
jections to the agreement have ap- 
parently put the top unity nego- 
tiators on the defensive. The com- 


ty 
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seek more concrete provisions in 
the constitution to be written in 
place of the vague language in the 
merger pact. From that standpoint 
the “assurances from Meany and 
Reuther were welcome. 


On the other hand it apnears 
that Quill has gone beyond the - 
resolution of his own convention. 
which only asked for “unqualified” 
assurances before the union de- 
cides on affiliation. The TWU did 
not oppose the merger outright. 
The union has until next fall, 
later, to decide on affiliating with 
the united body. 


The effect of Quill’s outright 
condemnation of the unity pact, 
and his reference to it as a “sell- 
out” has been to isolate the TWU 
from others in the CIO who are 
equally anxious to obtain the 
strongest possible assurances. But 
they are not threatening to stay 
out of the united body. The mer- 
ger pact, despite its weaknesses, is 
hailed as a tremendous step tor- 
ward by all in labor from left to 
right. 

Observers in Quill’s own union 
‘point out that he could’ have ab- 
stained from voting and made a 
declaration that his union will de- 
cide on affiliation when the unity 
process is completed. Meanwhile 
he could work in cooperation with 
others, for a maximum improve- 
ment through popular pressure and 
negotiations. 

It is evident that the final deci- 
sions, including the — constitution, 
will be far from “perfect” because 
the controlling reactionary-minded 
old guard in the AFL still clings 
tenanciously to some of its ancient 

policies. It is waneren _— 
sles that progressives in 
many of those in the right chen a 
the ‘CIO, will have to wage an 
unending fight for improvements 
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n Gets Pledge 
Of Aid on Surplus. 


Pennsylvania Railroad.” Altoona is 
the most important freight as- 
sembling- point and equipment re- 
pairs and freight-car building point 
for the railroad between New ¥ork 


WHAT MERGER COULD MEAN 


any Metal Plants 


ALTOONA, Pa. — At a mass 
lmeeting Feb. 23 at the Venetian 
Gardens attended by some 500 
: |persons, State Assemblymen Har- 

old G. Miller and Daniel H. Erb; 


~ Ripe for Organizing 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO 


Chicago is basically a metal- 
foundries, machine shops, auto 
working town. Its steel mills, 
parts and home appliance plants 
employ one-fourth of the city's 
1,700,000 workers. 

Many of thes workers get less 
than $1 an hour, work under 
hazardous and high- speed con- 
ditions, suffer discrimination, 
have no job protection. These are 


the hundreds of thousands of 


metal trades workers still unor- 
ganized. A new survey by the 


are \til some big-size plants in 
the electrical and radio industry 
still completely unorganized or 
under company unions. He men- 
tioned Zenith, Hotpoint, Bell 
Howell, Bell Thorne, Revere 
Camera, Raytheon, Hallicrafter, 
Motorola. 

Chicago also has some plants 
which have expanded on the 
“Do-It-Yqurself” fad, such as 
Mall Tool and Illinois Tool, 
which are still open shops. 

The giant basic steel] mills are 
completely unorganized. How- 
ever, a plant like Wisconsin 
Steel, which is subsidiary of In- 


on large outlays of money instead 
of on the efforts of volunteer or- 


previous 


cent efforts 
plants 


“unfon-proof” by employers. Ex- 


ganizers within the shop or from 
other organized shops. 


In any new campaigns, the upn- 


ions will have to recall the in- 
comparable efforts made in every 
unionizing 
drive in this country by militants 
and left-wingers whose zeal and 
courage matched any obstacle the 
employer produced. 


large-scale 


The lack of concerted and large 
scale drive has doomed some re- 


at “organization 
which have been 


at 
made 


| 


State Senator Charles R. Mallory, 
and Blair County Commissioners 
Herman S. Bolger, Milton S. Ever- 
leigh, and Raymond A. Wilker— 
ed their support to the state 
sa oe program of Local 2017, 
United Railroad Workers division 
of the CIO Transport Workers 
Union.. The local sponsored the 
meeting. 
The union’s program includes 


imaking surplus government food 


available to the unemployed, de- 
ferring taxes due from them, 
blocking seizure of their homes 
for tax delinquencies, and éStab- 
lish a public works plan for this 
area. 


City and Pittsburgh: The URW 
has charged - the Pennsylvania 
Railroad with laying off some 
10,000 workers during the past 
year in “false” economies that re- 
sulted in equipment and track not 
receiving proper attention with 
jcompenqannt increased peril to pas- 
sengers. 


The public officials present at 
the meeting, together with Harry 
E. Dreht, Blair County Democratic 
chairman, pledged they would at- 
tend a statewide labor rally in 
support of the demands for action 
against unemployment, scheduled 
for March ] at Harrisburg. 

| ~U. §. Senator James Duff and 
‘Republican Congressman James E. 


S. De show 
U.S. Department of Labor ’ ade ternational Harvester, is under Murray W. Glassman, CIO dis-| 


an independent union, consider- 
ed to be company-dominated. 


amples of this are the plants where 
paternalism, stock-buying, profit-| 
sharing, family-favoritism, . com- 


A CIO Coosduenaionns Union | P@ny union schemes are used by 
? management. Then there are the 


spokesman mentioned that plant , 
and also the fact that there are plants - the _ so-called 
clearing’ areas, where the streets 


hundreds of steel fabricating plants : 
, and the surrounding areas are 


th I - 
in the Chicago area still unor company property, fexbidden to 
The large Schwinn bicycle plant 


ganized. st 
union organizers. 
‘is still net union, Kropp Forge is * 
unorganized, and there are com-| THE EMERGING labor unity 
pany-controlled unions at Taylor 


could possibly unloose a_ drive 
Forge and Diamond T. ~|which would overcome such ob-. 


Abortive efforts have been made 'stacles. It could put into full motion 
by one or another union at most the organizing plans which many’ 
of these plants. unions have long had on paper. 

* (Next week, organizing oppor- 

IN RECENT years also, the|tunities in the so-called “soft 
main reliance ef union officials was’ goods” industries in Chicago.) 


Enemies of FEPC Are 


sgs:i° Strong and Underground’ — 5": 


thirties. By RICHARD HENRY BARNES the teeth from the law. age of the Bill in the lower House; Allan, asked about his experi- 
HARRISBURG.—FEPC can be- The compromise and watering, was the fact that the sponsorship ©2Ces, said: “All you got to do 

come the law of the Common-| down forces are in a position to do) included the principal leaders of|'§ ask them.” 
© gap tang cong 1955—but| , great deal of mischief as the|both parties. But even though Sy Dick 
| upper chamber of state govern-| FEPC was in all the parties elec- uggests ickets 


The fact that the Administra- : 
ment is net only Republican-con-) to, platforms and the Bill is an'Protest Nazi Musicians 


tion — sponsored — Fair Employ-| trolled but also contains’ an in- 

ment Practices bill quickly passed | Fuential group of Disnedis sales Administration piece of legislation) PHILADELPHIA.—The Jewish 

througn the lower House in Har- prefer FEPC as an election issue with a ‘special SE Sp from the! Times, popular local Anglo-Jewish 
Governor urging its passage, atl. eoiiy ‘suggested a picket line to 


risburg by a vote of 161 to 23 

; : fo FEPC as a law. It’s a good 
{considerably brightens the pro- apc OMT - Senate Democrati 

vote getter, particularly if they can|jeaders are still withholding their|Protest the scheduled appearance 

in Philadelphia of the Berlin Phil- 


spects of making this session of the 1. 
ay blame on the GOP doorst 
legislature the successful end to fie ore Ci ise pape a names from the sponsorship ‘of the 
ais bill. harmonic Orchestra, headed by the 


the Il-year campaign for this 


trict representative here, attacked, Van Zandt; who represents the 
Mallory pleas defending the cor- | district, both sent telegrams of 
porations which “would leave the support, showing: the tremendous 
state if taxes became too high.” pressure generated by the serious 
Mallory claimed they were owned [plight of the thousands of unem- 
by the smal Shareholders, ‘ployed in the area and its grave 

“Small shareholders,” the union effects on small businessmen and. 
leader replied), \ do not control the industry. 


A Record Gate‘Sale of MW — 


Moral: Go They and Do Likewise 


DETROIT.—Twenty-four Mich- speed. 
igan Workers sold in ten minutes Seven weeks afo a group started 


we : | his one gate, at first 
at a factory gate. That's the fast- to peu at this . 


nyt selling only a few. Now the re- 
est sale recorded here in Michigan|sujts speak for themselves. | 
‘as the circulation drive picks up 


HOW ABOUT THAT!. Have 
'you taken a bundle of five papers 
for your special spot, a union hall 
jin your neighborhood, a mass 
| 
| 


F 
| 


that 20 to 30 percent of all 
workers in Chicago manufactur- 
ing industries are not covered 
“4 any type of collective 

gaining contract. , ! 

This is the big challenge to 
the merging labor movement 


which has begun to stir toward 


meeting, or just plain selling to 
‘your friends and neighbors? 
We have now reached 80 Mich- 
igan Werker subs. Billy Allen, 
‘editor of the Michigan edition, has 
gotten 19 Michigan. Worker subs 


o 
“THE FIELD is wide open,” | 
we were told by. a top AFL 
oficial whose main work is or- 
ganizing. “Ill admit weve been 
in a rut for a long time, but a 
real push from somewhere could 
start a miracle.” 


In the. UAW-CIO | Regional 
Office, Pete Watson told us that 
“a concerted drive by the AFL 
and CIO could organize thou- 


sands of plants in this area.” He 
added that he expected to see 


the UAW - CIO. convention, 
which opens in Cleveland on 
Mareh 27, begin to press for 
such a program. 

A graphic example of the pos- 
sibilities came out of our dis- 
cussion with Frank Wilke, busi- 


ness agent of Lodge 113, Inter-. 


national Association of Machin- 


ists. 

* “There are 10,000 toolmakers 
in this state,” he said, “We rep- 
resent only about 4,000 of 
them.” 


THIS IAM lodge has” 128 
Chicago toolrooms under con- 
tract. The hundreds of unorgan- 
ized shops, said Wilke, keep the 
wage scale down, and ‘has made 
it necessary for the workers to 
go out on a prolonged strike 
almost every year in order to 
win a suitable settlement. 


He pointed out one key fact 


about any new 0 sanizing cam-— 


paign—that it ‘ have to be 
geared. mainly to the smaller 
5 . “The average size tool- 


room ‘that we have under con- 


tract is about 28 workers,” de- 
clared Wilke, “but the unorgan- 


ized shops have as few as our 


workers. 


“Yes, I can see a big organiz-. 


| 


long-delayed law. 
However, this does 
FEPC “in the bag.” 
The opposition te FEPC is 
strong, bi-partisan and _ under- 
ground. 


not put 


THE ONLY force in the state 
that can put FEPC “in the bag” 
are the voters, who must be or- 
ganized and rallied to actively in- 
tervene to scale these twin hur-. 
dies FEPC faces in the State Sen- 


te: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


out of Committee. 


2—To see the bill through the 


amendments. 

The bill is now in the Senate 
Education Committee where, it is! 
generally agreed it will receive 
fairer consideration than in the Ju- 
diciary Committee which in the 
past has smothered this all im- 
portant piece of legislation. 

There is at this writing still not 
a majority on the Education Com- 
mittee favor reporting out the 
FEPC Legislation to the Senate 
floér. 

As the battle lines ‘become 
clearer there is “talk” in the Cap- 
itol of compromise and watering 

. 


sure to gnaw at the character and 


Senate intact, without crippling| 


i man Leny. 
1—To get the bill (S-74) reported) 


THE COMPROMISE rats are! 


In Memoriam 


DEARBORN, 
were shot down in cold blood 


gates of the Ford plant, by the 
guns of Ford servicemen, when 
9,000 unemployed came to the 
plant seeking work. 

The four were Joe York, Joe | 
DeBlasio, Joe Bussell and Cole- | 
They lie buried 
within sight of the smokestacks 
of the Rouge plant, in the 
Woodmere Cemetery.” 
year as in all other years. 
workers in groups and singly 
will visit the graves and pay 
their respects to four workers 
who were among the early’ pio- 
neers of unionism at Ford. 

Joe York was Michigan Sec- 
retary of the Young Commu- 
nist League; Joe DeBlasio was 

a salesman of the Daily Work- } 
af All four were members of 
the Auto Workers Union and 
the Unemployed Councils. 

The funeral procession of the 
four workers saw 100,000 peo- 
ple marching as well as lining 


Ave. 


Mich. — On. 
March 7, 1932, four workers | 


. 


L. Wagner, chairman of the Edu- 


| 


Building, H b 'P | 
on Miller Road, before the |: paca im 


This } 


| 


jsiant Dodge Main plant. 


| 
the sidewalks down Woodward | 


The power and strength of : 


the workers is now together in 
ey Salen i Seer awe, 

ave their . Jiyes, that 
be. avgkaA iBatas 


ana! 


: 


TAKE ACTION. Write to Paul 


cation Committee. Ask for a 
open vote of the Committee. Urge 
pudlic hearings. Address: Capitol 


nazi Von Banepa. 


WASHINGTON (FP). — Unem- 
ployment compensation figures 
show no signs of that dynamis spurt 
in the economy of which the po- 
liticians speak. 


Layoffs Start at Dodge, 


HAMTRAMCK.—The first lay- 
offs of auto workers employed on 
the 1955 models started at Dodge 
Main plant last week. Several hun-| 
dred probationary workers got no-. 
tice and union leaders fear it will 


now on. 


Some 27,000 are working at the 


Ward’s Automotive News, trade, 
journal, reports that over four mil- 


lion cars will be produced by the 


end of the first six months of 1955.) 


Harlow Curtice, General Motors; 
‘president estimated that 5,800,000 
cars will be sold in 1955. : 
Many workers again face the 
grim prospect of 26 weeks of un- 
nny > apy compensation averag- 
$35 a week and thea‘ relief 
co at $16 a week for ‘food for 
a fami aily of four. 
4 ‘ Local 3°i6 ah (Sei-Fatniliar 


Over - Production Seen 


lowed by devastating unemploy- 


ment. 


Last year over 20,000 of its 


members were unemployed for a 
‘year or more. Then Local 3 took 


ithe lead in going to City Halls ask- 
be a steady process of layoffs from'ing for public works program at 


union wages, backing for unem- 
ployment compensation for as long 
as a worker was-idle and at least 
60 percent of his average wage to 
be the unemployment _ stipend. 
‘They got agreements from the 


courts to freeze foreclosures and 
suspend evictions. 

Last year the local also had to 

threaten Dodge with a strike vote 
on speedup. . 
- Plymouth is down to five lays 
a week now and other Chrysler 
plants are expected to start cut- 
ting down, 


Iygth this race for pro lution fol-' 


rooms are jam- “packet 


ee et eee ees * SPSS SLT FETT eee ee SE Oe eee ereer axe 
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Weir Backs Coexistence, 
Urges East-West Trade 


By JOSEPH POSNER _ : 
PHILADELPHIA. 

EARNEST T. WEIR, Pittsburgh 
industrialist and chairman of the. 
National Steel Corporation, has ad- 
vised business men in this area,that' 
the future of American capitalistm 
depends on opening trade chan- 
nels with the socialist world, and 
called for action to enforce such a 
trade policy. 

“I cannot urge too strongly,” said’ 
Weir,_“that this matter of national 
policy for world peace is vital... 


literally a matter of life and death 
for all of us... and that each of 
you will have the firm resolve that 
you personally are going to do 
something about it.” 

Weir's plea was made through 
the Greater Philadelphia Magazine, ' 
a monthly business publication. 


IN WHAT is perhaps the clear- 
est argument for peace ever ad- 
vanced by an American. big busi-. 
ness leader, Weir challenges the 
position of the war-monger with 
these hard-hitting points: 

© “People everywhere today 
know there are better ways of life 
than the ones they have. They 
want to improve themselves and 
determined to do it. Rather 
something to be feared, this 
determination can be a tremen- 
dous constructive force . .. lead- 
ing to economic activity, trade and 


wee prosperity on the world) 
evel we beyond anything known in) 


the pas 


The objective of the coun- 


bites of Western Europe—every 


country—is peace, not war. It is the 
objective because that js what the 
great mass of people in every coun- 
try demand .. . it is something 
that the United States must take 
into account ... it raises the ques- 
tion of whether a similar policy is 
_not also the right one for the United | 
siege 


© “There is little question that | 


peace is the No. 1 desire of peo- 


ple in the Communist countries as 


it.is in the rest of the world. And 
that is the best basis for the reason- 
able hope that a divided world can 
live together—coexist, if you will— 
without war.” 
* 

THIS is the second time that 
the Chamber of Commerce has 
given Weir a platform for expres- 


ERNEST T. WEIR 


sing his views on peaceful co-exis- 
tence. He addressed a state meet- 
ing of the organization on the same 


Yes 5, No 107, | 
|* The World Affairs Council is 


‘subject several months ago, at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel. 

It is noteworthy, too, that this 
past January, the World Affairs 


members on the question—Do you 


tence with the USSR is ible?— 


Council of Philadelphia polled its) 


believe the that peaceful co-exis-|. 


and announced the results as Yes, 
78; No 12; Undecided 23. To the’ 
question—Do you believe that the 
United States should give Chiang 
Kai-shek support to regain the 
mainland of China, the results were 


Undecided 1. | 


headed by Howard C. Petersen, | 
president of the Fidelity Philadel-| 
phia Trust Co., one of the city’s’ 
largest banking houses. Another | 
prominent member is Mrs. sa 
Greenfield, wife of the multi-mil-| 


| 
| 


lionaire realtor, and leader of the 
Democratic Party. | 


: Senate Showdown 


" You'VE GOT 
MAKES You THI 


Your DEMOCRATIC RIGHT C- aad 
NK You NEED A DNION 7 


Mrs. Stella Brown Sentenced tor 
‘Contempt; Ordered Denaturalized 


On Broyles Bills 


SPRINGFIELD.—This week, 
the fascist-like Broyles Bills face 
a test vote in the state Senate, 
with the possibility that many 
“doubtful” votes may be swung 
against the bills. 

Sen. Paul Broyles was trying 
to speed up the Senate vote be- 
fore opposition to the bills gets 
a chance to develop any further. 

Many additional organizations 
were coming slowly into the 
fight against the bills, including 
those groups which have pre- 
viously joined in preventing 
these witchhunt bills from be- 
coming law. 

- The Decalogue Society of 
Lawyers this week came out 
against the bills, declaring: 

“We are convinced that these 
bills will add nothing to the 
security of our nation or state. 
On the contrary, we feel their 
passage would seriously impair 


the traditional liberties of our 
state's citizens, and would great- 
ly reduce the morale, efficiency 


—- 


300 at Philadelphia 


Tercentenary Fete 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MESSAGES of greeting from 
Gov. George M. Leader, Sen. 
James H. Duff, Congressmen Hugh 
Scott, William Granahan, William 
Green, James Byrne and Earl 
Chudoff, and District Attorney 
Richardson Dilworth, to the Jew- 
ish people of Philadelphia were en- 
thusiastically received. by over 500 
persons tonight at a Tercentenary 
celebration held last week at the 
YWCA, 21 and Chestnut Sts., it 


was announced by the Philadelphia 


Committee to Celebrate the 300th 
Anniversary of Jewish Settlement in 
America. 

Gov. George Leader, in his mes- 
sage said: “Succeeding generations 
of your co-religionists have woven 


| 


analysis of 300 years of American) 
Jewish history and the lesson for 


today. Mr. Morris U. Schappes, au- 
thor of “A Documentary History 


‘of the Jews in the U. S.,” declared 


that “the great democratic tradi- 


tion of Philadelphia Jews like the 
Jeffersonian Democrat, Benjamin 


Nones, and the abolitionist rabbis, 


‘David Einhorn and Sabato Morais, 


required the rallying today of all 
Jews — peace and liberty, to. 
the cause of opposition to the re- 
arming of a -renazified Germany.” 


| 


and quality of our teachers and 


public servants.” 
* 


THE UNIVERSITY of Chica- 
go Maroon this week called for_ 
campus-wide unity against the 
bills in an editorial which warn- 
ed against the petty bickering 
within the All-Campus Civil 
Liberties Committee which rep- 
resents the various groups. 

“A bigger issue was and is at 
stake,” declared the Maroon, 
“This issue concerns how the 
campus can best lobby against 
the bills.” 


The danger of the Broyles 
Bills this year was seen mainly 
in-the slowness of the opposition 
to get started. The Chicago Sun- 
Times said that a spot survey 
of groups which had previously 
opposed the bills “revealed that 
few have taken a stand on the 
current measures.” 

* 

SOME OF THESE groups 
have failed to analyse the 1955 
version of the Broyles Bills and 
note that their provisions are far 
more sweeping than ever and 
that they carry the McCarthy- 
ite doctrine of “guilt by associa- 
tion” to a new sinister level. One 
of the bills provides for the im- 


prisonment of members of pro- 


| gressive organizations, with 269 


organizations listed in the text 
of the bill. 

There was also the danger of 
confusion concerning amend- 
ments to the bill which were to 
be introduced in the Senate. 
Such amendments would seek 
to “answer” 
liberal groups without in any- 
way decreasing the threat to 
civil liberties contained in the 
measures. 


Some groups have slo been 
immobilized by the conclusion 


| for contempt of court was handed 


the objections of | 


DETROIT.—An_ unprecedented | 


and savage six months sentence 


out to Mrs. Stella Brown, 45, when 
she refused to testify against other 
people in the course of her de- 
naturalization trial, two weeks ago. 

Judge Ralph M. Freeman, first 
Republican appointee to the local 
‘Federal bench in 20 years; also 
revoked Mrs. Brown's citizenship 
under the Walter-McCarran Law 
on the grounds that she had been 
a member of the Communist Party 
within 10 years prior to her be- 
coming a citizen in 1946. 


‘Brown was born in Poland and 
was brought to this country in 1912 
as a two-year-old infant. Married 
to a truck driver for 20 years, she 
is the mother of an 18-year-old 
daughter who recently graduated 
from high ‘school. An interracial 
family, they are well known and 
respected in their community. 

The Stella Brown Deténse Com- 
mittee, in a widely distributed 
leaflet, called for protests to Judge 
Ralph M. Freeman and for funds 
to support an appeal to higher 
courts, to be sent to the comrg#t- 
tee at 920 Charlevoix Blgd., De- 


Employed as a_ waitress, 


Mrs. | 


troit 26. 


LOUISVILLE PAPER CALLS 


ee 


LIGHTFOOT APPEAL CRUCIAL 


One of America’s oldest and most-respected newspapers, the 


Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 


importance of the appeal in the Lightfoot case. 


excerpts of its editorial, headed, 


the Smith Act’: 
“Lightfoot is the first of the 


has expressed concern about the 
Following are 
“The Lightfoot Case Will Test 


so-called second string party lead- 


ers to be tried on the charge that membership in the Communist 


| Party is a crime, because the par 


viction will certainly be appeale 
“This case may therefore be 


prehensive review of the Smith 
so far avoided. 
courts have complied with the i 


tv's aims are criminal. The con- 
d. 
the means of producing that com- 


Act that the Supreme Court has 


Its position in previous appeals has been that the 


intént of Congress in passing the 


law; but on the broader question of whether Congress in passing 


such a law did not tr espass against 
“The issue in the Lightfoot 


the Bill of Rights, it has not ruled. 
case is perhaps of greater impor- 


tance to civil liberties than the conspiracy issue in previous trials. 
Until now, no individual has been considered a criminal merely 


because he belongs to a proscribed party. 


It has still been neces- 


sary to prove an overt act, although previous trials were forced to - 


use ‘conspiracy to advocate’ as their definition. 


In the Lightfoot 


case, advocacy of the violent overthrow of our government was 


presumed to be implicit in his C 


ommunist Party membership. 


“Such a presumption rides roughshod over mary of the liber- 


tarian beliefs we have hitherto prized. 


It is a case of such im- 


portance that Jawyers and laymen alike must hope that an appeal 
can be presented which will induce the Supreme Court to review 


the Smith Act in its entirety. If 
act, then indeed our concept of 


Rights must be considered to have been changed 


it does so, and then upholds the 
individual oe in t le Bill of 
O 


rever. 
JS 


that the fight this year is “hope- 
less” since Gov. Stratton is for 
the bills. However, the govern- 
wsceth : “sega told the press . 

ly that the Broyles Bills 


“are not administration bill.” A 
survey of the state House also 
showed a good possibility of de- 
feating the bills there, if a strong 
campaign develops. 


—_ 


UAW Wins Budd Red Lion Vote, 3 to I 


PHILADELPHIA. — The CIO 
United Auto Workers have won an 


into the very marrow of our na-\overwhelming victory in a Na- 


tional tradition their dynamic spirit 


and genius through devotion, sac- 
rifice and enterprise.” 
* 

DISTRICT ATTORNEY Dil- 
—— called fight to to the . - 
“in every t to preserve 
basic freedoms, the Jewish people 
have invariably come forward.” 


i Ba msgs ‘+ 


gave .a. m 


| undoubtedly was sparked 


tional Labor Relations Board Elec- 


plant. 

The vote was UAW, 2,803; Budd 
Field Employes Independent 
Union, 1,049, no union, 35. 

In two _ previous attempts the 
UAW failed to oust the indepen- 
dent union as bargaining agent 
at the plant. 

The overwhelming ; UAW vote 


sby a re- 


cent series of struggles involving 
hundreds of workers in protest 
stoppages and walkouts at the plant 
against speedup, wage cutting and 


tion at the big Budd Red Lion'f 


irings, 
* 


THE PLANT includes workers 
on auto chassis and parts assembly 
lines, railway cars and airplane 
parts. Stoppage mainly involved 
workers on auto parts, many o 
whom suffered pay cuts up to $10. 
per day in their 
Many Budd workers have com- 


‘plained of mirdiless ‘speedup, part 


iece work rates, 


of the furious pace of production 
that has gripped the auto industry 
because of tremendous competi- 
tion between major producers. 
Budd supplies the big auto firms 
with chassis .and other parts. 


Two mass meetings of the Budd 
Red Lion Workers when they were 
still in the independent union were 


f;marked by demonstrations of near- 
rtions. Workers loudly 


riot pro 
protested the company attacks on 


their conditions and accused some 
of their leaders of completely, fail-ji 


ing to do an ee about it. In one 
instance police appeared on the 
floor of the cecal as the situation 
almost got out of hand. ~ 

John J. Spillane, sub-regional di- 
site of the CIO, said the Red 
Lion plant workers would have 
their own Local 92, and that am — 
the first objects of the union woul 
be to include thé local in the na- 
tional Budd contract, attempt to 


regain all cuts in wages, and se- 
cure the rehiring of workers fired 


in recent months. 


ae < aeal 


DuSABLE| That $20 Tax Cut a 


EDITION , : 


DiSer Can Still Be Won 


red ds st« id class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 
—See Page 2 


off at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 
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(16 Pages) 
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Se"  ~—s— ~Price 10 Cents 
Greet Johmy | Six Men--the First Steps 
_ With Subs! Toward Their Freedom 


WE of The Worker staff were | 
each on this new oe 


greatly moved by the release By ROB F. HALL 
wom jail of Eve 5 a —_ IT WAS short notice-but some 300 people were at we of — whic 
leaders of our nations Marxist | 1qlewild airport to greet Eugene Dennis and John Gates, ‘"°Y POW "4° | 


a wt ween, We re: It was short notice with respect to time of arrival, that THE SMALL CROWD at 
joiced personally, because we : b ally they h: d 1] — at. 
3 : is, because actually they had a ; the landing field surged around 
know, admire and love them as been anticipating the day for the door of the big four- js,em the reporters to ask their 
splendid human beings. We re- three years and eight months— motored plane pushed open. questions, fvinmali: tm slide a 
joiced also, because their jailing since July 2, 1951 when the Through a window of the hands. But it was when Gene 
was a national disgrace, ar sym- Communist leaders were carted plané we could spy Johnny and Johnny entered the lobby 
bol of the unAmerican destruc- off to jail for a crime they Cates, and then as the last of ot the airport building that pan- 
tion of democratic liberty which never committed. the passengers started down demonium broke loose. At the 
has been takinz place this past But there we were, at last, the stairs a cry went up, doorw ay Peggy Dennis, radiant- 
eatade. | people, workers, Negro and “There’s Gene.” And there in- ly happy, with Gene, Jr., their 
This disgrace has not been ex- white, who somehow managed deed, was Gene, with Johnny at handsome, sturdy young son, 
punged by their release. There after getting off from work 1 hie stile saan focwek auk tne 
still others find our way through miles of Gene was tall and thinner seconds the Dennis family was 
Ne ES a subway and more miles of than we had ever seen him. one undistinguishable ‘unity, 
Queens streets and reach the His once gray hair shone white while the crowd cheered and 
airport by 8:30, the hour the jn the spotlight of the camera- clapped and some people 
plane was due from Atlanta, men. Johnny was thinner, too, brushed tears from their eyes. 
where Gene and Johnny had but both smiled, ‘relaxed and The-newspapermen wanted a 
been imprisoned. happy. And with them was Alan  staterrent. But Gene, a: wife 
Earlier that day, some of the Max, managing editor of The and son on his either arm, told 
same people had been in the Worker who went to Atlanta them gently he has issued a 
crowd of friends and relatives tg cover their actual release, statement in Atlanta to which 
who greeted Jack Stachel and and John Abt, their attorney they were welcome, but right 
John Williamson at Foley who posted $5,000 bond for now he wanted to get home 
Square court where they were 
brought from Danbury prison. 
And out in Detroit friends and 
relatives were welcoming Carl 
Winter. | 
Of the six who that day 
completed their five-year Smith 
Act sentences (with time 
off for “good behavior”) only 
One remained behind bars. Ben 
| Davis had an additional 60 days 
‘ | | to serve in Pittsburgh for “con- 
—including the five—facing jail tempt of court” after completing 
or deportation or the lives of his term in Terre Haute. . 
refugees because they dare to And so at Idlewild, while we 
oppose the suicidal program of 300 were greeting Gene and 
Big Business. And the five are Johnny, we were symbolically 
still under severe restrictions by |.greeting also Jack Stachel and 
the terms of their parole. Johnny Williamson and Ben 


But for us of The Worker Davis. And one could say, too, 
staff, the release of John Gates we were paying our tribute to 
has special significance. He is Bob Thompson and Gus Hall, 
our editor. Loss of his leader- who were serving additional 
ship when he went to jail was sentences. And to Gil Green 
a bitter handicap for us to over- and Henry Winston, convicted 
come. The effect of his leader- at the same time as Gene and 

ship, even after he left us, help- the rest, but now having the 
ed us to overcome that handi- status of political refugees. 
cap. * . 

His release lias this signifi- SOME OF US, by virtue of 
canse not alone to us on the our journalistic role, were able 
staff, but to all supporters and to be on the airstrip when the 

- devoted readers of our paper. plane pulled up. Surrounded 
_ There is one immediate, prac- by reporters ‘for the big dailies, 
tical, exceedingly important way by cameramen and Hh and 
we can express this: by throw- radio and —— olks, ze 
ing all our energies into the cur saw the stairs rolled out an 
rent circulation campaign, and 


guaranteeing we will put it over - ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


in the next two weeks. Right ) | 
3. Years, 8 Months and a Day 


now, it is seriously lagging. (See 
By JOSEPH NORTH I thought of Emerson when 


DENNIS 


with his family. 

It happened so quickly that 
few noticed it, but a car drove 
up and Gene and family were 
in it and speeding away. And 
just as-quickly Johnny had gone 
with friends, leaving the field 
to the reporters who raced to 
telephone -their story, and to 
the rest of us to congratulate 
each other upon the arrival of 
a joyful day. 

| * 

THAT ATLANTA statement, 
as wired to the Daily Worker 
by Alan Max, included Gene’s 
declaration that he was going 
to spend some time with his 
family and have a. medical 
checkup on his heart condition. 

“Then I plan to plunge into 
the political and legal defense 
against the second indictment 
and in defense of my own civil 
rights, the Bill of Rights and, 
peace, I shall do this in coopera- 
tion with all other people to 
secure the broadest defense 
movement.” 

“We have been rearrested,” 
Dennis went on, “not for any 
overt act, but simply for mem- 
bership, and on a seven-year-old 
indictment. If this sinister move 
succeeds, the rights of labor 
and the Negro people to- or- 
ganize and freely assemble will 
be further jeopardized.” 

- Dennis explained that he had 


(Continued on Page 14) 


courtroom of No. 318 opened 
the crowd surged inside, past 
the bailiffs who seem never to 
accustom. themselves to this kind 
of citizenry and stare poker- 
faced at us, their eyes veiling an 
obscure fear. The bailiffs came 
to know us through the many 


Page 13 for facts.) 
The Brooklyn Communist 
Party has taken this way. In a 


statement to the Daily Worker to discover that they were 


shackled to one another all the 


aa 4 


. oe ee 


appearing on the day the five 
were released, it recalled that 
John Gates had inspired it to a 
successful campaign just before 
he went to jail in 1951. It. ask- 
ed all its members to pay honor 
to him now by again helping to 
put the campaign over on sche- 


dule, called on them to put ev- 


erything else aside and to make 


extraordinary efforts to accomp- 
lish this. 


IT IS a curiously American 
day Of our times. I stood in the 
hushed corridors of Foley Square 


_and thought how much our 


epoch has to do with jail 
The crowd 

came early to 

wait for Jack 

Stachel and 

he hn Wil-: 

iamson. The 

morning that 

began. with 

buckets - of 


arrived. We was a. shock. 


smen to come 


way down fromi Danbury, a 
final mean gesture of the prison 
authorities, as though men com- 
ing out of prison would try to 
escape. 


The hours drag as we wait for 
them to come up from the prison 
in the basement of. the sky- 


scraper. Justice seems never 
more lead footed than in a court- 
house. You have a feeling that 
time is suspended, and ‘you look 
again at the wives of the pris- 
oners, who have waited these 


forty-four Jong months for ‘their 


he listed the “American super- 


‘stitions” of his time, in 1847, and 
concluded with the chief of them: 


“The fear of radicalism or de- 
mocracy: And faith in the steam 
engine. Little has changed in 
the upper regions of our 80- 
ciety: the fear remains the same 
even though the faith in the 
steam a has proceeded— 
downward —to confidence in 
jails, and in ateptybombs. The re- 
fattonship fs as undeniable as 
the marble pillars of the court- 


house. 
aS 4 * 


days and months of the trials 
but never did they see _ this 
crowd in this mood of exulta- 
tion and it frightened them. 
The long winter of imprison- 
ment is over, the spring of free- 
dom was on its way. The sev- 
enty-five men and women and 
children sat on the long oaken 
benches of the courtroom and 
the reporters in their box sur- 
veyed them too, startled, I 
thought, at the exurberance. The 
men of the press stare at the 
bright flowers in the corsage of 
the prisoners’ wives, Mrs. Stach- 


WHEN THE DOOR: to the . | (Continued on Page 11) 4 
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That $20 


Tax Cut 


Can Still 


Win If Labor Makes Fight 


= 
a 


“for the kids, for 


WASHINGTON. 


THE BIG QUESTION here, as in millions of American homes this weekend, is 
whether the taxpayer will get the $20 per person tax cut voted by the House, That cut 
would mean a lot to a lot of people. For more than five million families now paying 


about $100 a year in taxes, it 
would mean no federal income 
taxes at all. And for other millions 
of families it would mean having 
an extra $100 to spend for milk 
roceries, or for 
that clothing which is almost im- 
possible to buy at the $70 average 
weekly wage. 

Pulling for the taxcut are labor, 
the Democratic leadership in the 
House of Representatives, some of 
the Democratic leadership in the 
Senate, and, it goes without saying 
Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Publie. 

Against the tax cut are the ad- 
ministration from Eisenhower 
down, the Republican -party (all 
wings), and an influential section 
of the Democratic leadership in 


the Senate. 
* 


JUST WHO will win the tug- 
of-war which has developed on 
Capitol Hill is at this writing an 
open question. The House passed 
the bill Feb. 25, by a close margin. 
Then last Tuesday the Senate 
Finance committee deleted the 
$20 tax cut from the measure by 
the narrow vote of nine to six, wit 
two Democratic worthies, Byrd of 
Virginia and George of Georgia 
voting with the Republicans. 

This has brought the tax bill to 
the floor of the Senate minus the 
$20 cut, merely continuing certain 
corporation taxes and excise taxes 
which otherwise would _ expire 
April 1. 

But certainly the Eisenhower 


administration and its allies within. 


the Democratic leadership will not 
have a walkaway. Sen. Harry Byrd 
told newsmen that he realized that 
when the bill reached the floor, 
some Democratic senators would 
propose an amendment to replace 
the $20 cut back in the bill. Act- 
ing majority leader Earl Clement 
(D-Ky) announced that the Dem- 
ocrats in the Senate would “make 
a party fight” to replace the $20 
cut. 

Although the Democrats have 


-a majority of one in the Senate, 


however, they cannot guarantee a 
victory in this fight. They can ex- 
pect at least two defections from 
their ranks—Byrd and George. 
Thus they will have to-win some 
Republican votes if they are to 
grant the people this $20 per per- 
son tax cut. 
* 


AN ADDITIONAL problem is 
that some influential Democrats 
will propose a compromise. Sen. 
Alben Barkley (D-Ky) the former 
Vice President, is a good example. 
He is proposing that the $20 cut 
go into effect gradually, ten dollars 
the first year, five dollars more 
each year for the next two years, 
with the taxpayer getting the full 


benefit of the. cut beginning Jan- 


uary, 1958. 

Other “a> ay compromises 
would make the cut applicable 
July 1, 1956 instead of in January. 

In this context, pressure by labor 


| tell Bele RR fy 7 veg 
off. *. ; ° - eee 
“ee £ 


is' urgently needed to hold the wedi eay~ Hove Se 
‘sist that Eisenhower veto the bi 


Democrats in line for the full cut, 
without compromise and without 


—AFL News Reporter. 
the treasury department would in- 


if it contained the tax cut. 


delay, and to persuade some Re- 


crucial is that the Eisenhower ad- 


where labor is a power to vote for 
the cut. 
One reason labor pressure is so 


ministration is already moving 
heaven and earth to keep the $20 


But GOP pressure is not con- 


publicans from industrial states fined to statements. The old carrot 


and club technique is in full swing. 
Senators who vote for the admin- 
istration position are being offered 
every possible bribe in terms of 
patronage and appointments. Re- 
publican Senators who plan _ to 


cut out of the tax bill. Senate maj-. 
ority leader William Knowland_| 
((R-Calif) spread the rumor that 


vote against the measure are being 
warned that henceforth their re- 


(Continued on Page 14) 


THE WEER 
° AFL Building 


DELEGATES from. building 
trades unions in 45 states. will go 
to Washington March 7-10 for a 
national legislative conference 
called ‘by the AFL building 
trades department. Richard J. 
Gray who heads the department 
says delegates: will lobby on 
Capito] Hill for measures im- 
portant to building trades and 
construction workers and in op- 
position to Taft-Hartley and 
other laws which are detrimental 


to them. 
* 


SENATE labor committee 
last week approved nomination 
of Boyd Leedom to NLRB and 
of Theophil Kammholtz to the 
vacant post of NLRB counsel. 
Sens. Neely (D-W. Va.) and 
Douglas (D-Ill) said they will file 
minority report on Kammbholtz 
whose appointment by Eisen 
hower stirred labor wrath. Lee- 
- dom, although unpopular with 
labor, got unanimous committee 
approval. 
| * 

FOUR NEEDLE trades unions 
have agreed on joint drive to 
raise federal minimum wage to 
$1.25 an hour, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, CIO) presi- 
dent Potofsky announced. Unions 
include Textile Workers Union 
(CIO), International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers (AFL) and United 
Hatters, Cap an Millinery 
Workers, (AFL). 

* 


JEWISH Labor Committee, 
representing 500,000 Jewish 
AFL and CIO trade unionists, 
reported last week that anti- 
Semitism in employment is wide- 
spread. The committee, meeting 
in Atlantic City, said worst dis- 
crimination committed against 
unorganized workers. Jews rep- 
resents 18 percent of applicants 
for jobs at agencies, yet get six 
percent of the jobs. | 

_ , 

A GROUP of old time 

| “Wobblies” celebrated the 50th 


iN LABOR AFFAI 


Trades Sets 
Legislative Meet in Wash. 


RS 


anniversary of the Industrial 
Workers of the World in New 
York Feb. 27. 

me, _ 


RHYTHM HAT CO., which 
recently announced it would 
close its Tarrytown plant April 
15 reached an agreement with 
the AFL millinery workers Jast 
week. Company signed one-year 
contract with union, its first in 
nine years, pledging continued 
operations for one year cuttin 
hours from 40 to 35 a week, <a 
raising pay five cents an hour. 


* 

NORTH-SOUTH wage  dif- 
ferential was narrowed last week 
when _ United Packinghouse 
Workers (CIO) won 14%2-cent 
package victory for 1,000 work- 
ers in American Sugar Refining 
Co. in New Orleans. Strike prep- 
arations by Local 1101 were de- 
cisive in winning the settlement, 
getting the industry-wide seven- 
cent increase plus an additional 
three cents to -help close the 
regional differential. 


* 


INTERNATIONAL Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
union is considering investing 
$4 million of its pension fund 
in low-cost housing projects for 
its members. It plans four proj- 
ects of 100 houses each. Projects 
would follow union policy of 
non-discrimination against mi- 
norities. , 

x 


UNITED ELECTRICAL, 
Radio and Machine Workers 
(ind.) established an overwhelm- 
ing lead in representation. elec- 
tion at Magnavox plant at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., despite a public 
appeal chairman Francis 
Walter (D-Pa.) of the House Un- 
American committee to “vote for 
anything except the UE.” The 
workers gave UE 410 votes com- 
pared with 245 for UAW-AFL 
and 224 for IUE-CIO. A runoff 
is scheduled. | 


Labor Tackles Questions Raised About Merger 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


Both George Meany and Walter: Reuther have been’ 


busy ‘giving public assurances on some questioned provi- 
sions of the merger agreement among them the anti-dis- 


crimination section as the CIO's 
executive board gave its approval 
of the agreement. The AFL coun- 
cil had approved the pact earlier. 


Both labor leaders are apparent- 
ly trying to meet the disquiet 
voiced on a number of grounds. 
Reservations concerning the mer- 
ger are reflected in the Negro press 
and in the objections raised by the 
Transport Workers Union whose 
president Michael J. Quill cast the 
dissenting vote in the CIO board. 
George Meany, addressing the 
Jewish Labor Committee’s annual 
conference in Atlantic City prom- 
ised that the united labor body, of 
which he will be president, will not 
tolerate discrimination. He noted 
that. the agreement also provides 
for a constitutiona] provision for a 


. . - 
‘machinery in the united labor bo:ly 
to combat. discrimination. : 


* 


ol the extent to which this anti- 


discrimination policy will be car- 
ried. The CIO demanded that all 
affiliates be required to guarantee 
“full membership” rights to all re- 
gardless of race, creed or color. 
The agreement guarantees only 
“full trade union benefits.” Under 
this compromise unions that ex- 
clude or jimcrow. Negroes would 
still be able to make formal claims 
that the “trade union benefits’ of 
Negroes are not restricted. 


Arthur Goldberg, CIO general 
counsel who addressed the same 
conference, launched an attack on 
Michael Quill, without naming 
him, calling him a demagogue for 
raising the issue of Negro rights. 


CIO's statement of approval of the 
merger, polemized with Quill, a 
CIO ~— vice-president for voting 


MEANY said nothing, however, 


against the agreement. He charged 


C10 Oil and Chemical Unions Unite 


By BERNARD BURTON 


THE MERGER of the CIO Oil and Chemical unions that took place here last 


CLEVELAND. 


week didn’t get much of a play in the big papers. Either they missed a big story, or they 


didn’t want to report it. 
“leads” for a commercial] 


newspaper; there were no big- 
name: outside speakers, thunder- 


= resolutions or dramatic politi- 
cal battles. But the real news—the 
news that can augur another great 


advance by labor—was there in 


the more than 900 rank and file 
delegates who came there from 
every part of the country to fash- 
ion a new bigger union. These del- 


It is true that there was not much in the way of exciting daily 


egates — ‘oil workers from Texas, 
chemical workers from Niagara 


i ‘ 
aq 
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gas workers from New Jersey, Ne- 
gro and white, men and women— 
took up days studying and debat- 
ing the new proposed constitution 
and union structure. The Founding 
Fathers could scarcely have given 
more detailed study to the nation’s 
basic charter. | 


But this was not pettifogging de-; 
bate : 


These workers wanted a, 
stroig union for thete was to be 7 
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ical and Oil International Union, | 


one of the biggest jobs in the labor 
movement: organization of the un- 


‘organized. The former United Gas, 


Coke & Chemical Workers, with 
its 90,000 members, hardly 
scratched the surface in. organiz- 
ing its jurisdiction. And even if you 
add another 90,000 who are or- 
ganized in the AFL International 
Chemical Workers Union, there 
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Walter Reuther, releasing the | 


uk,” Catebomewy. v'leated.; 


| 


‘Quill “misrepresented the facts” to 
his own TWU convention when he 
pointed to the absence of clear- 
cut assurances on discrimination, 
no-raiding and _ anti-racketeering. 
Quill said only statements of prin- 
ciple were offered on those ques- 
tions, not mandatory rules and en- 
forcement penalties. 7 


“There is no basis of fact for the 
objections he raised,” Reuther told 
newsmen. “The principles he seeks 
‘are in the merger document. They 
are nailed down in the agreement.” 

Reuther added that “now all we 
must do is agree upon constitu- 
tional language which expresses 
them.” | 


* 


REUTHER also pointed to sec- 
tions of the CIO Board's statement 
'which, it seems, was also formu- 
lated to allay fears and doubts. 
One section said “We deem it im- 
portant to note that the merger 
agreement recognizes and under- 
writes’ and “guarantees” the in- 
tegrity of each union and elimina- 
tion of the evils of discrimination 
and corruption. 
says “no union ‘in the new organi- 
zation need fear its future.” 

It was noted that Reuther was 
careful not to guarantee enforce- 
ment of the “nailed down” prin- 
ciples. 
| Approval by the CIO board 
cleared the way for joint CIO-AFL 
committees to work on a constitu- 
tion for the new organization and 
prepare it in time for approval by 
the AFL convention in Chicago, 
Sept. 15 and/the CIO convention 
in Buffalo Oct. 17, with a joint 


convention some time after. 


jections to the agreement have ap- 
parently put the top unity nego- 
tiators on the defensive. The com- 


th? ald 2iO oC ¥ 


Another section’ 


QUILL’S widely publicized ob-| 


seek more concrete provisions in 
the constitution to be written in 
place of the vague language in the 
merger pact. From that standpoint 
the assurances frome Meany and 
Reuther were welcome. 


On the other hand it apnears 
that Quill has gone beyond the 
resolution of his own convention 
which only asked for “unqualified” 
assurances before the union de- 
cides on affiliation. The TWU did 
not oppose the merger outright. 
The union has until next fall, or 
later, to decide on affiliating with 


the united body. 
The effect of Quill’s outright 


condemnation of the unity pact, 


and his reference to it as a “sell- 
out” has been to isolate the TWU 
from others in the CIO who are 
equally anxious to obtain — the 
strongest possible assurances. But 
they are not threatening to stay 
out of the united body. The mer- 
ger pact, despite its weaknesses, is 
hailed as a tremendous step for- 
ward by all in labor from Ieft to 
right. 

| Observers in Quill’s own union 
point out that he could have ab- 
stained from voting and made a 
declaration that his union will de- 
cide on affiliation-when the unity 
process is completed. Meanwhile 
he could work in cooperation with 
others, for a maximum improve- 
iment through popular pressure and 
negotiations. 

It is evident that the final deci- 
sions, including the constitution, 
will be far from “perfect” because 
the controlling reactionary-minded ~ 
old guard in the AFL still clings 
itenanciously to some of its ancient 
policies. It is ‘becoming equally 
clear that progressives in labor and 
many of those in the right wing of 
the CIO, will have to wage an 
Leweaay fight for improvements 


|mittee headed by Reuther may 
‘feel under * sufficient: ‘pressure 
fet-> ee . * ii de ‘oe 
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Charge ‘Matusow’ Hel 
Convict Claude Lightfoot 


Abt asked the witness whether 
it was true that he had previously 
perjured himself in a suit for the; 
annulment of his marriage. “That is 
correct,” was Lautner’s reply. 


The Lightfoot Defense Commit- | 
tee also called attention to the 
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Plants Ripe 
~ For Organizing 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Chicago toolrooms under con- 
tract. The hundreds of unorgan- 
ized shops, said Wilke, keep the 
wage scale down and ‘has made 
it necessary for the workers to 
go out on ‘a prolonged strike 
almost every year inorder to 
win a suitable settlement. 


He pointed out one key fact 
about any new organizing cam- 
paign—that it will have to be 
geared mainly to the smaller 
shops. “The average size tool- 
room that we have under con- 
tract is about 28 workers,” de- 
clared Wilke, “but the unorgan- 
ized shops have as few as four 
workers.” 

“Yes, I can see a big organiz-. 
ing drive sweeping through even 
those little shops where weve 
been breaking our necks for a 
long time,” he added. 

of 


testimony of stoolpigeon Anzeln 
Czarnowski, who,’ “like Matusow, 
‘forgot’ the truth and ‘remem- 
lbered’ the lies at the instigation of 
the government.” 

* 

ON cross - examination, Czar- 
nowski revealed lapses in his mem- 
‘ory in matters on which he. had 
|been given no prompting by the 
prosecution. At one point in the 
cross-examination, he admitted, “I 
must have got mixed up with the 
dates.” 


Czarnowski spent a day and a 
half on the stand testifying for the 
government on eyents going back 
‘ten years or more. But in the cross- 
examination by Abt, this exchange 
took place: Czarnowski: a am not 
sure of any date.” Abt: “You are. 
not sure of any date? Czarnowski: 

“I mean“ dates as far as you are 


asking.” 


The defense also drew from 
‘Czarnowski the admission that he 
was making virtually nothing in 
his work as a sign painter and had 
become fully dependent on the 
$40 a week income which he his 
‘been getting for several years from 
the FBI. 


“This is the raw material from 
which frameups are made,” de- 
clared the Lightfoot Defense Com- 
mittee. ) 


fénse attomeys John J. Abt and, 
George W. Crockett, Jr., exposed | 
a series of contradictions in Laut- 
ners testimony. One question ask- 
ed of Lautner concerned the mat- 
ter of whether he had given false 
testimony under oath. 


‘LOUISVILLE PAPER CALLS 
LIGHTFOOT APPEAL CRUCIAL 


One of America’s oldest and most-respected newspapers, the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal has expressed coneern about the 
importance of the appeal in the Lightfoot case. Following are 
excerpts of its editorial, headed, “The Lightfoot Case Will Test 
the Smith Act’: 

“Lightfoot is the first of the so-called second string party lead- 
ers to be tried on the charge that membership in the Communist 
Party is a crime, because the partys aims are criminal. The con- 
viction will certainly be appealed. 

“This case may therefore be the means of producing that com- 
prehensive review of the Smith Act that the Supreme Court has 
so far avoided. Its position in previous appeals has been that the 
a have cenplied with the intent of Congress in passing the 
law; but on the broader question of whether Congress in passing 
such a law did-not trespass against the Bill of Rights, it has not ruled. 

“The issue in the Lightfoot case is perhaps of greater impor- 
tance to civil liberties than the conspiracy issue in previous trials. 
of on the efforts of volunteer or-| Until now, no individual has been considered a criminal merely 
' ganizers within the shop or from| beeause he belongs to a proscribed party. It has still been. reces- 
other organized shops. | sary to prove an overt act, although previous trials were forced to 

In any new campaigns, the un-| “%¢ ‘conspiracy to advocate’ as their. definition. In the Lightfoot 
hae eel Mn Gk deeell Mie in. caSe, advocacy ¢f the violent overthrow of our government ‘was 
1 to be implicit in his Communist Party membership. - 
comparable efforts made in every; P*°°™I (0 - anne cong , ee ini’ | 
| Such a presumption rides roughshod over many of the liber- 
‘previous large-scale _unionizing; ,__. lief h hithert Se Me die cae f oF 
| drive in this country by militants | tarian beliefs we have hitherto prized. is a case of such im 
portance that Jawvers and laymen alike must hope that an appeal 


CHICAGO.—Citing the shock- 
jing revelations that Harvey Matu- 
sow perjured himself. to frame 
Communist leaders, the Lightfoot 
Defense Committee this week 
charged that “many unconfessed 
Matusows were used by the gov- 
erument in the recent Lightfoot | — 
trial here.” 


The committee this week issued 
a two-volume summary of the evi- 
dence in the recent 12-day trial of 
Claude Lightfoot which contained 
the numerous discrepancies in the} 
‘testimony of the government's wit- 
nesses. 


Six out Of the eight prosecution 
witnesses were paid informers. 
Some of them testified that they 
were earning large sums of money} 
by making themselves useful to 
the Department of Justice in its 
wave of Smith Act prosecutions. 
‘Some, like John Lautner _ have 
ike. from one courtroom to an-: 
other telling their fabrications. 

* 
IN the Lightfoot trial, the de- 


IRVING WEIR, a VE district 
leader, pointed out that there 
are still some big-size, plants in 
the electrical and radio industry 
still completely unorganized or 
under company unions. He men- 
tioned Zenith, Hotpoint, Bell 
Howell, Bell Thorne, Revere 
Camera, Raytheon, Hallicrafter, 
Motorola. 

Chicago also has s6me plants 
which have expanded on the 
“Do-It-Yourself” fad, such as 
Mall Tool and Illinois Tool, 
which are stilt open shops. 

The giant | asic steel mills are : 
completely unorganized. How- 
ever, a_ plant like Wisconsin 
Steel, which is subsidiary of In- 
ternational Harvester, is under | 


main reliance of union officials was' 
‘on large outlays of money instead 


* 


THE committee pointed that 
one of the government's stool- 


an independent union, consider- 


.ed to be company- -dominated. 
* 


A CIO. Steelworkers Union 
spokesman mentioned that plant 
and also the fact that there are 


hundreds of steel fabricating plants! cent efforts 


in. thé Chicago area still unor-| 
ganized. 

The large Schwinn bicycle plant 
is still not union, Kropp Forge is 
unorganized, and there are com- 
pany-controlled -unions at Taylo 
Forge and Diamond T. | 

Abortive efforts have been made 
by one or another union at most |: 
of these plants. 


~IN RECENT) years also, ? 


COME to International Supper and dra-| 
matic program, ‘“‘“Great American Women,” 
to celebrate International Women’s Day. 
Sat. evening, March 12, at UE Hall, 37 8. 
Ashland. Supper at 6 p.m., program at 
9 p.m. Donation: Supper and program 


$1.75. Program only $1. Chicago 
Women for Peace. 


Ausp: 


‘company 
‘union organizers.. 
| 


and left-wingers whose zeal and 
courage matched any obstacle the 
employer produced. 


The lack of concerted and large | 


at organization — at 
plants which . have - been made. 


“union-proof” by employers. Ex- 


amples of this are the plants where | 
| paternalism, 


stock-buying, profit- 
_ Sharing, family-favoritism, com- 
‘pany union schemes are sed by | 
management. Then there are the 
plants set up in the 
“clearing” areas, where the streets 
and the surrounding areas are 
property, forbidden to: 


* 
THE EMERGING labor unity | 


an possibly unloose a drive 
which would overcome such ob-' 
stacles. It could put into full motion | 
the organizing plans which m 
unions have long had on paper. 


(Next week, organizing oppor- 
tunities in the so-called “soft 
| goods” ‘industries in Chicago.) — 


two weeks. 
We ask every division 
The party 
weeks must mark a drastic 
_end to the fullest. 
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HELP THE WORKER DRIVE! 


The Illinois State Committee of the Communist 
Party calls on all of our members to join in the crucial 


task of completing The Worker drive in these next 


whatever steps are necessary to assist the Freedom of 

the Press Committee in this important job. 

| divisions are almost all seriously lagging, 
as can be seen from the chart below. The next two 


achieved, utilizing every week-day and every week- 
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and club member to take 


change. Results must be 
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so-called | | 
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ling law and ordet and the Consti- 
jtution at Trumbull Park Homes 


Protest Nazi-Led Concert Here 


Foundation. The chairman of this} 


jis Gerhart von Westerman, a di- 
|reetor of the Munich radio ‘during 


ichestra Hall were arranged by- the 


a2 the Women's Board .of the Univer-| 


rection of men described as 


can be presented which will indu 
the Smith Act in its entirety. If 
act, then indeed our concept of 


Rights must be considered to have been changed forever. 
scale drive has doomed some re-| \. 


ce the Supreme Court te review 
it does so, and then upholds the 
individual liberty in the Bill of 


= 


Big Business Backs Merriam 


(Continued from Page 16) 
tem, blaming it all on the Dem- | 
ocrats who have been in pow- 
er im Chicago for 25 years. 

Daley's campaign, to be success- 
ful, therefore needs to hit out 
against Big Business domination. | 
This he has begun to do, but he 
will need to unfold in greater de- 
tail, a firm program which meets 


‘is not enough at this point. 
As Claude Holman, successful 


‘candidate for siderenen in the 4th 
Ward put it, what is needed is an 


investigation of the South Deer- 
ing Improvement Association and 
any other organizations who are 
‘suspected of inciting the continu- 
ed terror and violence. 


pigeon witnesses against Lightfoot, 
Wilkam G. Cummings, was ex- 
posed last week as the man who 
“coached” other stoolpigeons in 
giving false testimony. 


| A hearing in Washington re- 
vealed that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission had denied a 
‘TV station license to a man who 
had been smeared as a result of 
Cummings’ instructions. 

Lowell Watson of Kansas con- 
fessed that he had perjured him- 


(Feb. 18),. Watson “jovially ad- 
mitted that he had lied time and 


time again” in the FCC hearings. 
* 


Forthright action against guilty 


WATSON disclosed that it was 


the needs and problems of the organizations and individuals will Cummings | and two other FCC “in- 


people. 

The issue of Trumbull ~ Park 
‘Homes became a major factor in 
‘the primary race. Anti- Kennelly| 


an 
Y leentinsent. in the Negro communi- 


ties and in the labor movement 
was particularly evident on this is- 
sue, with these two main sections 
_ lof. the people piling up the bulk 
of Daley's vote. } 

HOWEVER, Merriam will gain 
unless Daley is compelled to 
speak up even stronger on _ this 
‘matter. And he will have to spell! 
out what he intends to do about 
it, Generalized talk about uphold- 


bring the siege at Trumbull Park 
to an end. And this will be the 
best deterrent to acts of mob vio- 
lence in the future. 

THERE are just a little over 
four weeks before election day. If 
the preferred party of Big Busi- 
ness is to be defeated in 1956, a 
‘big step in that direction would 
have to be the defeat of Merriam 
in the Chicago elections on April! 


5. This means. even greater work| 


in the labor movement and in the 
Negro communities. 


| vesti ga tors” 


who had prompted 
him in giving false testimony 
“tailored to t eir pre-conceived 
opinion ef guilt.” 
| This same Cummings testified 
conceming Lightfoot’s alleged at- 
tendance at Communist Party fune- 
tions and schools. The sade 
leaned on Cummings’ testimony in 
swaying the jury to convict Light- 


| foot. 
Said _ the Lightfoot Defense 
Committee: “The government's en- 


tire case was a tissue of false- 


The final outcome of the elec- 
tion will result in a people’s vic- 
tory only if a fight is made around 


hoods, presented by sania 
perjurors who are different from 
Matusow only in that they have 


the major issues in the campaign.. 


inot confessed to their perjury.’ 


CHICAGO. — Protests were 
mounting here this week against 
the scheduled Chicago concerts on. 
March 11-12-13 of the Berlin Phil-| 
harmonic Orchestra under the di- 
“no- 
torious Nazis.” 

The conductor of the orchestra, 
Herbert Von Karajan, was an asso- 
ciate of the Hitler chieftain, Her- 
man Goering, it was disclosed. The 
manager of the touring orchestra 


the period when it was used by! 
Hitler as a key propaganda outlet. 
The concerts here at the Or- 


Allied Arts Corporation, 20 N. 
‘Wacker Drive. However, the Fri- 
day evening, March 11 perform-| 


ance was ape oor as a benefit by 


sity oF | Chicago’ Canoes Ree 


BAS 
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board, Mrs. Walter Walsh, told 
The Worker that Karajan was 
“cleared” by the U. S. State. De- 
paren, 

In New York City, several thou- 
sand members of the AFL Musi- 
cians Union signed a protest peti- 
tion which stated that “prominent | 
Germans who held responsible 
positions in the Nazi . regime 
throughout its whole history of 
murder, pillage aind cultural de- 
generacy are not welcome here.” 

In New Jersey, the Rabbinical 
Council of the state issued a pre-| 
test against the appearance ‘of the} 
Nazi-led orchestra. 

Groups in Chicago demanded 
that the concerts cancelled. 
Many of these organizations and 
individuals joined several years ago 
in preventing the icago Sym- 


phory* Orchestra: fr “signing 2 
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contract with another Nazi con- 
ductor, Wilhelm Furtwaengler, 
now dead. 

N.Y. 


According to last Sunday’s | 
Times, both Furtwaengler and 
Karajan held high posts in the Nazi 
regime. “There had been intense 
rivalry, according to many _ re- 


Herr Furtwaengler,” reported the 
N. Y. Times. “During the Hitler 
regime, the former had been back- 
Herr Furtwaengler enjoyed the 
support of Joseph Goebbels.” 
During the Nazi trials, William 
IE. Ringel, chief of the Security 
Section of Counter Intelligence in 
| Austria, described Karajan as a 


when he 
n to do 


vette 


LJ ed bee at SS, 


“joined the Nazi Pa 
lwas under no compu 
so.” leet. 


self. According to the N. Y. Times ~ 


‘ports, between Herr Karajan and ~ 


“notorious Nazi,” and said he had - 


. 


ed by Herman Goering, whereas ~_ 
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‘Minois Lags Behind Goal by 1,000 Subs 


CHICAGO.—With two weeks 
left in the 1955. Worker circula- 
tion drive, Illmois readers were 
faced with the worst crisis in 
years. 

Less than one-third of the re- 
quired number of subscriptions 
were in. If Illinois is to hold its 
own in-circulation, some 1,500 
subs for The Worker and 250 
for the Daily Worker are needed. 


The Illinois Freedom of the 
Press Committee sounded an 
urgent plea for readers to “help 
save the circulation of our 
paper.” 

“These two weeks will deter- 


mine whether we will lose large 


numbers of readers who are kept 


alert and active in the _ basic 
struggles of the day through 


a ed 
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Senate Showdown 


On Broyles Biils 


SPRINGFIELD.—This week, 
the fascist-like Broyles Bills face 
a test- vote in the state Senate, 
with the possibility that many 
“doubtful” votes may be swung 
against the bills. 

Sen. Paul) Broyles was trying 
to speed up the Senate vote- be- 
fore opposition to the bills gets 


_ a chance to develop any further. 


_ Many additional organizations 
were coming slowly into the 
fight against the bills, including 
those groups which have pre- 
viously joined~ in preventing 
these witchhunt bills from be- 
coming law. 


The Decalogue Society of 
Lawyers this week came out 
against the bills, declaring: 


“We are convinced that these 
bills will add nothing to the 
Security of our nation or state. 
On the .contrary, we feel their 
passage would seriously impair 
the traditional liberties of our 
state's citizens, and would great- 
ly reduce the morale, efficiency 
and quality of our teachers and 
public servants.” 


prisonment of members of pro- 
gressive organizations, with 269 
organizations listed in the text 
of the bill. 

There was also the danger of 
confusion concerning amend- 
ments to the bill which were to 
be introduced in the Senate. 
Such amendments would seek 
to “answer” the objections of 


liberal groups without in any- 
way decreasing ‘the threat to 
civil liberties contained. in the 
measures. 

Some groups have also been 
immobilized by. the conclusion 
that the fight this year is “hope- 
less” since Gov. Stratton is for 
the bills. However, the govern- 
ors spokesman told the press 
recently that the Broyles Bills 
“are not administration bill.” A 
survey of the state House also 
showed a good possibility of de- 
feating the bills there, if a strong 
campaign develops. | 


reading our paper,” the commit- 
tee declared. 

“We appeal to all readers to 
devote themselves this week and 


next to saving our paper in II- 
linois from its worst circulation 
crisis. For some reason there has 
been a breakdown. in the or- 
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LESTER RODNEY TO SPEAK 


TO CHI. READERS MAR. 13 


CHICAGO.—As the Worker drive hits its climax, Sports Edi- 
tor Lester Rodney will come to Chicago on Sunday afternoon, March 


13, at 4 p.m. to speak to Worker readers.. 
The meeting will be held at Milda 


under the auspices of the Illinois Committee for Freedom of the 


Press. 


Rodney is the unusual type of sports editor who also has a 
keen insight into foreign affairs, the struggle for peace, the fight 
for democratic liberties and civil rights. | 

All readers are invited to this citywide gathering. 


cul 


Hall, 3142 S. Halsted, 


WHAT MERGER COULD MEAN 


ganized efforts to help the pa- 

r; otherwise we would not be 
aced with a crisis in this period 
of marked advances in the 
struggle against McCarthyite 
reaction.” 

The Illinois drive is laggng 
far behind other areas in the 
country. Chicago is in competi- 
tion with Brooklyn, which is 
far ahead. — 

The Freédom of the Press 
Committee called for a_ two- 
week effort to get the drive 
“over the hump.” In each com- 


munity and in each industry, 


readers were urged to call spe- 
cial mobilizations of sub-getters 
on their own initiative and to 
begin going out for subs on a 
day-to-day schedule. : 
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Many Metal Plants 
Ripe for Organizing 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO 


Chicago is basically a metal- 
foundries, machine shops, auto 
working town. Its steel mills, 
parts and home appliance plants 
employ one-fourth of the city’s 
1,700,000 workers. 

Many of thes workers get less 


. 


XY 


=“ 


This is the second of a series 
of articles of the possiblities for 
an organizing drive in Chicago 
growing out of the merger of 
labor. 


we 


than $1 an hour, work under 
hazardous and —— con- 
ditions, suffer discrimination, 


have no job — These are 


the hundreds of thousands of 
metal trades workers still unor- 


‘ganized. A new survey by the 


U.S. Department of Labor shows 
that 20 to 30 percent of all 
workers in Chicago manufactur- 
ing industries are not covered 
by any type of collective 
bargaining contract. 

This is the big challenge to 
the merging labor movement 


which has begun to stir toward 
a great unionizing drive such 
as swept the nation back in the 


thirties. 
* 


“THE FIELD is wide open,” 


we were told by a top AFL 
official whose main work is or- 
ganizing. “I'll admit weve been 
in a rut for a long time, but a 
real push from somewhere could 
start a miracle.” 


In the UAW-CIO Regional 
Office, Pete Watson told us that 
“a concerted drive by the AFL 
and CIO could organize thou- 
sands of plants in-this area.” He 
added that he expected to see 
the UAW - CIO convention, 
which opens in Cleveland on 
March 27, begin to press for 
such a program. | 

A graphic example of the pos- 
sibilities came out of our dis- 
cussion with Frank Wilke, busi- 
ness agent of Lodge 113, Inter- 
national Association of Machin- 
ists. | 

“There are 10,000 toolmakers 
in this state,” he said, “We rep- 
resent only about 4,000 of 
them.” . 


THIS IAM lodge has 128 
(Continued on Page 15) 


Big Business Seeks toRecoup — 
In City Elections with Merriam 


* 

THE UNIVERSITY of Chica- 
go Maroon this week called for_ 
campus-wide unity against the 
bills in an editorial which warn- 
ed against the petty bickering 
within. the All-Campus_ Civil 
Liberties Committee which rep- 


at +25 be 
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resents the various groups. ~ 


“A bigger issue was and is at 
stake,” declared the Maroon, 
“This issue. concerns how the 


campus @an best lobby against 


the bills.” 


The danger of the Broyles 
Bills this year was seen mainly 
in the slowness of the opposition 
to get started. The Chicago Sun- 
Times said that a spot survey 


of groups which had previously~ 


opposed the bills “revealed that 
few have taken a stand on the 
current measures.” 


ae 
SOME OF THESE groups 
have failed to analyse the 1955 
versign “of the Broyles Bills and 
note that their provisions are far 
more sweeping than ever and 
that they carry the McCarthy- 


*S 


ite doctrine of “guilt by associa- — 


tion’ :to new, sinister level hee 
‘Of jthe bills ;prevides. fox dm :: 


- 
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t poor; schools, 


BY WILLIAM SENNETT 
CHICAGO. 


Big Business is now marshal- 
ling all forces possible to put 
over Robert E. Merriam as may- 
or of Chicago. 

The bankers, State Street 
merchants, Jarge real estate in- 
terests and big industrialists lost 
the first round in the primary 
eléctions. They wanted to en- 
sure a “safe” race by getting 
Mayor Kennelly to head up the 
Democratic ticket. But an alert 
labor and Negro people’s move- 
- gg dumped Kennelly on Feb- 


The Merriam campaign is a 
continuation of the effort to side- 
track the workers and their al- 
lies: Behind the talk of “good- 
government’ is the effort to ab- 
solve Big Business from its re- 

nsibility for the housing cris- 


mob: violence, :segregation,: | 
ithe utility: steals, 


strikebreaking, high taxes, ju- 
venile delinquency, crime and 
corruption. 


MERRIAM was chosen as the 
Republican candidate by some 
of the most reactionary elements 
of the Republican Party. In the 
final election campaign he will 
have the backing of all four 
daily newspapers in the city. 
McCarthyites like Russell Root, 
George McKibben, former Sher- 
iff John Babb, and_his campaign 
manager William H._ Feteridge 
are backing Merriam because 
they have no illusions about his 
professed “liberalism.” : 

They know that the best 
chance the Republican Party has 
for winning is by the use: of a 
“reform” - of . candidate. 
They believe that Merriam can 
capitalize on van issue “7 a 
government” avoid. grappl- 
ing ‘with the basic issues. The 
liberal front is!designed to. help 


put the Republican Party in 
power in the city, bringing with 
it the Stratton-McCormick ma- 
chine and plans to put Chicago 
in the GOP column in the 1956 
congressional. an ! presidential 


elections, 
* 


IN ORDER to get elected, 
Merriam is resorting to all kinds 
of demagogy. Realizing the ap- 
prehensions working people and 
liberals have about the Republi- 
can Party, he says that the basis 
of his candidacy is a “fusion” 
with independents and Demo- 
crats. He denies: that the Chi- 
cago elections have any other 
but local significance and 
pledges to remain neutral in the 
1956 presidential elections. 

In this period, when the Eis- 
enhower war maneuvers affect 
the people of Chicago and when 


McCarthyism: has made import-. . 


ant inroads, obviously no elec- 


tion can. be “purely” ‘local: 


Actually, there is much more 
“fusion” around the candidacy 
of the Democratic nominee, 
Richard J. Daley.’For those ma- 
jor sections that make up a peo- 
ple’s movement, labor and the - 
Negro people are _ supporting 
Dubey as the best is to: defeat 
reaction and to advance the 
fight for their program. 

The 100,000 vote plurality for 
Daley in the primary was a re- 
sult of the heightened under- 
standing by the workers and 
the Negro people of Kennelly's 
role and his alliance with Big 
Business. — 

* 

BUT Merriam is not running 
on the record of the Kennelly- 
administration. He is unfolding 
a program which capitalizes on 
the lack of housing, the deteri- 
oration of many neighborhoods, 
poor city services, the increase 
in crime, the. poor transit sys- 
... (Continued on Page :15) 
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WE of The Worker staff were 
greatly moved by the release 
from jail of five of the heroic 


_Jeaders of our nation’s Marxist 


movement last week. We re- 


_joiced personally, because we 


know, admire and love them as 
splendid human beings. We re- 
joiced also, because their jailing 
was a national disgrace, a sym- 
bol of the unAmerican destruc- 
tion of democratic liberty which 
has been takinz place this past 
decade. | 
This disgrace has not been ex- 
punged by their release. There 
are others in jail, and still others 


—including the five—facing jail 
Or deportation or the lives of 
refugees because they dare to 
oppose the suicidal program of 
Big Business. And the five are 
still under severe restrictions by 
the terms of their parole. — 


But for us of The Worker 
staff, the release of John Gates 
has special significance. He is 


. Our editor. Loss of his leader- 
’ ship when he went to jail was 


a bitter handicap for us to over- 
come. The effect of his leader- 
ship, even after he left us, help- 
ed us to overcome that handi- 
cap. 

His release has this signifi- 
canse not alone to us on the 
staff, but to all supporters and 
devoted readers of our paper. 


There is one immediate, prac- 
tical, exceedingly important way 


‘we can express this: by throw- 


ing all our energies into the cur- 
rent circulation campaign, and 
guaranteeing we will put it over 
in the next two weeks. Right 
now, it is seriously lagging. (See 
Page 13 for facts.) 


The Brooklyn Communist 


Party has taken this way. In a 


statement to the Daily Worker 
appearing on the day the five 


were released, it recalled that 


John Gates had inspired it to a 
successful campaign just before 


he went to jail in 1951. It ask- 


ed all its members to pay honor 
to him now by again helping to 
put the campaign over on sche- 
dule, called on them to put ev- 
erything else aside and to make 
extraordinary efforts to accomp- 
lish this, : 
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Toward Their Freedom 


By ROB F. HALL 


IT WAS short notice but some 300 people were at 
Idlewild airport to greet Eugene Dennis and John Gates. 
It was short notice with respect to time of arrival, that 


is, because actually they had all 
been anticipating the day for 
three years and eight months— 
since July 2, 1951 when the 
Communist leaders were carted 
off to jail for a crime thes 
never committed. 

But there wé were, at last, 
people, workers, Negro and 
white, who somehow managed 
after getting off from work to 
find our way through miles ol 
subway and more miles ol! 
Queens streets and reach. the 
airport by 8:30, the hour the 
plane was due from Atlanta, 
where Gene and Johnny had 
been. imprisoned. 

Earlier that day, some of the 
same people had been in the 
crowd of friends and relatives 
who greeted Jack Stachel and 
John Williamson at _ Foley 
Square court where they were 
brought from Danbury prison. 
And out in Detroit friends and 
relatives were welcoming Carl 
Winter. 

Of the six who that day 
completed their five-year Smith 
Act sentences . (with time 
off for “good behavior’) only 
one remained behind bars. Ben 
Davis had an additional 60 days 
to serve in Pittsburgh for “con- 


tempt of court” after completing 


his term in Terre Haute. 

And so at Idlewild, while we 
3800 were greeting Gene and 
Johnny, we were symbolically 
greeting also Jack Stachel and 
Johnny Williamson and _ Ben 
Davis. And one could say, too, 
we were paying our tribute to 
Bob Thompson and Gus Hall, 
who were serving additional 
sentences. And to Gil Green 
and Henry Winston, convicted 
at the same time as Gene and 
the rest, but now having the 
status of political refugees. 

* 

SOME OF US, by virtue ol 
our journalistic role, were able 
to be on the airstrip when the 
plane pulled up. Surrounded 
by reporters for the big dailies, 
by cameramen and TV and 
radio and magazine folks, we 
saw the _stairs rolled out and 


the door of the big  four- 
motored plane pushed open. | 


Through a window of the 
plane we could spy Johnny 
Gates, and then as the last of 
the passengers started down 
the stairs a cry went up, 
“There's Gene.” And there in- 
deed, was Gene, with Johnny at 
his side. 

Gene was tall and thinner 
than we had ever seen him. 
His once gray hair shone white 
in the spotlight of the camera- 
men. Me oat, was thinner, too, 
but both smiled, relaxed and 
happy. And with them was Alan 
Max, managing editor of The 
Worker who went to -Atlanta 
to cover their actual release, 
and John Abt, their attorney 
who posted $5,000 -bond for 


each on this new frameup 
charge of “membership” which 
they now face. 


THE SMALL CROWD at 
the landing field surged around 
them, the reporters to ask their 
questions, friends to shake their 
hands. But it was when Gene 
and Johnny entered the lobby 
of the airport building that pan- 
demonium broke loose. At the 
doorway Peggy Dennis, radiant- 
ly happy, with Gene, Jr., their 
handsome, sturdy young son, 
moved forward and for a few 
seconds the Dennis family was 
one undistinguishable unity, 
while the crowd cheered and 
clap and some_ people 
brushed tears from their eyes. 

The newspapermen wanted a 
statement. But Gene, a wite 
and son on his either arm, told 
them gently he has issued a 
statement in Atlanta to which 
they were. welcome, but right 
now he wanted to get home 


DENNIS 


with his family. | 

It happened so quickly that 
few noticed it, but a car drove 
up and Gene and family were 
in it and speeding away. And 
just as quickly Johnny had gone 
with friends, leaving the field 
to the reporters who raced to 
telephone their story, and_ to 


-the rest of us to congratulate 


each other upon the arrival of . 
a joyful day. 
* 

THAT ATLANTA statement, 
as wired to the Daily Worker 
by Alan Max, included Gene’s 
declaration that he was going 
to spend some time with his 
family and have a_ medical 
checkup on his heart condition. 

“Then I plan to plunge into 
the political and legal defense 
against the second indictment 
and in defense of my own civil | 
rights, the Bill of Rights and, 
peace, I shall do this in coopera- 
tion with all other people to 
secure the broadest defense 
movement. . 

“We have been rearrested,” 
Dennis went on, “not for any 
overt act, but simply for mem- 
bership, and on a seven-year-old 
indictment. If this sinister move 
succeeds, the rights of labor 


and the Negro people to or- 


ganize and freely assemble will 
be further jeopardized.” 
Dennis explained that he had 


(Continued on Page 14). 
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3 Years, 8 Months and a Day 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


IT IS a curiously American 


day of our times. I stood in the 
hushed corridors of Foley Square 
and thought how much our 
epoch has to do with jail, 
The crowd 
came early to 
wait for Jack. 
Stachel and 
John Wil- 
liamson. The 
morning that 
began with 
buckets of 
rightly - 


heed, fbrty-f ‘who 
ee 4. lk 
‘men to come 


to discover that they were 
shackled to one another all the 
way down from Danbury, a 
final mean gesture of the prison 
authorities, as though men com- 
ing out of prison would try to 
escape. 

The hours drag as we wait for 
them to come up from the prison 
in the basement of the sky- 


scraper, Justice seems never 
more lead footed than in a court- 
house. You have a feeling that 
time is suspended, and -you look 


again at' the wives of the pris- 

aye, wajted, these. h 
months for their | | 
meé, 


I thought of Emerson when 
he listed the “American super- 


stitions” of his time, in 1847, and. 
concluded with the chief of them: 


“The fear of radicalism or de- 
mocracy: And faith in the steam 
engine.” Little has changed in 
the upper regions of our s0- 
ciety: the fear remains the same 
even though the faith in the 
steam. e — has proceeded— 
downward —to confidence in 
wes and in atombomhs. The re- 
ationship is as undeniable as 
the marble pillars of the court- 


courtroom of No. 318 opened 
the crowd surged inside, past 
the bailiffs who seem never to 
accustom themselves to-this kind 
of citizenry and stare poker- 
faced at us, their eyes veiling an 
obscure fear. The bailiffs came 
to-know us through the many 
days and months of the trials 
but never did they see_ this 
crowd in this mood of exulta- 
tion and it frightened them. | 

‘The long winter of imprison- 
ment is over, the spring of free- 
dom was on its way. The sev- 
enty-five men and women and 
children sat on the long oaken 
benches of the courtroom and 
the reporters in their box suir- 
veyed them too, startled, I 
thought, at the exurberance. The 
men of the press stare at the 
bright flowers in the corsage of 


the prisoners. wives, Mrs. Stach-. . 
' "' (Continued on Page 11) 
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THE BIG QUESTION here, as in millions of American homes this weekend, is 


WASHINGTON. 


whether the taxpayer will get the $20 per person tax cut voted by the House. That cut 
would mean a lot to a lot of people. For more than five million families now paying 


about $100 a year in taxes, -it 
would mean no federal income 
taxes at all. And for other millions 
of families it would mean having 


an extra $100 to spend for milk 


for the kids, for groceries, or for 
that clothing which is almost im- 
possible to.buy at the $70 average 
weekly wage. 

Pulling for the: taxcut are labor, 
the Democratic leadership in the 
House of Representatives, some of 
the Democratic leadership in the 
Senate, and, it goes without saying 
Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public. 


Against the tax cut are the ad- 
ministration from Eisenhower 
down, the Republican party (all 
wings), and an influential section 
of the Democratic leadership in 


the Senate. 
* 


JUST WHO will win the tug- 
‘of-war which has developed on 
Capitol Hill is at this wing an 
open question. The House passed 
the bill Feb. 25, by a close margin. 
Then last Tucadey the Senate 
Finance committee deleted the 
$20 tax cut from the measure b 
the narrow*vote of nine to six, wit 
two Democratic worthies, Byrd af 
Virginia and George of Georgia 
voting with the Republicans. 


This has brought the tax bill to 


‘the floor of the Senate minus the 


$20 cut, merely continuing certain 


_ corporation taxes and excise taxes 


youl expire 


which otherwise 


April 1. 


But certainly the Eisenhower 
administration and its allies within 
the Democratic leadership will not 
have a walkaway. Sen. Harry Byrd 
told newsmen that he realized that 
when the bill reached the floor, 
some Democratic senators would |" 
propose an amendment to replace 
the $20 cut back in the bill. Act- 
ing majority leader Earl Clement 
(D-Ky) announced that the Dem- 
ocrats in the Senate would “make 
a party fight” to replace the $20 
cut. 

Although the Democrats have 
a majority of one in the Senate, , 
however, they cannot guarantee a 
victory in this fight. They can ex- 
pect at least two defections from 
their ranks—Byrd and _ George. 
Thus they will have to win some 
Republican votes if they are to 
grant the people this $20 per per- 


son tax cut. 
* 


AN ADDITIONAL problem is 
that some influential Democrats 
will propose a compromise. Sen. 
ibe Barkley (D-Ky) the former 
Vice President, is a good example. 
He is proposing that the $20 ‘cut 
go into effect gradually, ten dollars 
the first year, five dollars more 
each year for the next two years, 
with the taxpayer getting the full 
benefit of the cut beginning Jan- 
uary, 1958. 

Other porpares compromises 
would make the cut applicable: 
July 1, 1956 instead of in tay wrt 

In this context, pressure by labor 


° 
REFERS, GO 18 
a ery 


is urgently needed to hold the 
Democrats in line for the full cut, 
withoyt compromise’ and without 
delay, and to persuade some Re- 
publicans from industrial states 
where labor is a power to vote for 
the cut. 


One reason Jabor pressure is so 


crucial is that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is already moving 
heaven and earth to keep the $20 
cut out of the tax bill. Senate maj- 
ority leader William Knowland 
(R-Calif) spread the rumor that 


A 


—AFL News Reporter. 


the treasury department would in- 
sist that Eisenhower veto the bill 
if it contained the ‘tax cut. 


But GOP pressure is not con- 
fined to statements. The old carrot 
and club technique is in full swing. 
Senators who vote for the admin- 
istration position are being offered 
every possible bribe in terms of 
patronage and appointments. Re- 
publican Senators who plan _ to 
vote against the measure are being, 
‘warned that henceforth their re-| 


(Continued on Page 14) 


THE WEEK IN Lb 


DELEGATES from building 
trades unions in 45 states will go 
to Washington March 7-10 for a 
national legislative conference 
‘called by the AFL building 
trades department. Richard J. 
Gray who heads the department 
says delegates will lobby on 
Capitol Hill for measures im- 
portant to building trades and 
construction workers and in op- 
position to Taft-Hartley and 
other laws which are detrimental 


to them. 
! * 


SENATE labor committee 
last week approved nomination 
of Boyd Leedom to NLRB and 
of Theophil Kammholtz to the 
vacant post of NLRB counsel. 
Sens. Neely (D-W. Va.) and 
Douglas (D-Ill) said they will file 
minority report on Kammbholtz 
whose appointment by Eisen- 
hower stirred labor wrath. Lee- 
dom, although unpopular. with 
labor, got unanimous committee 
approval. 

* | 

FOUR NEEDLE trades unions 
have agreed on joint drive to 
raise federal minimum wage to 
$1.25 an hour, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, CIO) presi- 
dent Potofsky announced. Unions 
include Textile Workers Union 
(CIQ), Internationa] Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers (AFL) and United 
Hatters, Cap and _ Millinery 
Workers, (AFL). 

* 

JEWISH Labor Committee, 
representing 500,000 Jewish 
AFL and CIO trade unionists, 
reported last week that anti- 
Semitism in employment is wide- 
spread. The committee, meeting 
in Atlantic City, said worst dis- 
crimination committed against 
unorganized workers. Jews rep- 
resents 18 percent of applicants 
- for jobs at agencies, yet get six 
percent of the jobs. . 

* 
5 A GROUP of old time. 

“Wobblies” celebrated the 50th 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


° AFL Building Trades Sets 
® Legislative Meet in Wash. 


anniversary of the Indupstrial 
Workers of the World in New 
York Feb. 27. H 


RHYTHM HAT CO., which 
recently announced it would 
close its Tarrytown plant April 
15 reached an agreement with 
the AFL millinery workers last 
week. Company signed one-year 
contract with union, its first in 
nine years, pledging continued 
operations for one year cuttin 
hours from 40 to 35 a week, a 
raising pay five cents an hour. 


* 


NORTH-SOUTH wage dif- 
ferential was narrowed last week 
when _ United Packinghouse 
Workers (CIO) won 14%-cent 
package victory for 1,000 work- 
ers in American Sugar Refining 
Co. in New Orleans. Strike prep- 
arations by Local 1101 were de- 
cisive in winning the settlement, 
getting the industry-wide seven- 
cent increase plus an additional 
three cents to help close the 
regional differential. 


* 


INTERNATIONAL Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
union is considering investing 
$4 million -of its pension fund 
in low-cost housing projects for 
its members. It plans four proj- 
ects of 100 houses each. Projects 
would follow union policy of 
non-discrimination against mi- 
norities. | 

rs 

UNITED ELECTRICAL, 
Radio and Machine Workers 
(ind.) established an overwhelm- 
ing lead in representation elec- 
tion at Magnavox plant at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., despite a public 
appeal by chairman Francis 
Walter (D-Pa.) of the House Un- 
American committee to “vote for 
anything except the UE.” The 
workers gave UE 410 votes com- 
pared with 245 for UAW-AFL 
and 224 for IUE-CIO. A runoff 
is scheduled. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


crimination section as the CIO’s 
executive board gave its approval 
of the agreement. The AFL coun- 
cil had approved the pact earlier.’ 


Both labor leaders are apparent- |< 
ly trying to meet the disquiet 
voiced on a number of grounds. 
Reservations concerning the mer- 
ger are reflected in the Negro press 
and in’ the objections raised by the 
Transport Workers Union whose 
president Michael J. Quill cast the 
dissenting vote in the CIO board. 

George Meany, addressing the 
Jewish Labor Committee’s annual 
conference in Atlantic City. prom- 
ised that the united labor body, of 
which he will be president, will not 
tolerate discrimination. He noted 
that the agreement also provides 


machinery in the united labor body 


to combat discrimination. 
* 


MEANY said nothing, however, 


for a constitutional provision for a 


Both George Meany and Walter Reuther have been 
busy giving public aSSurances On SOMeE questioned prov l- pointed to the absence of clear- 
sions of the merger agreement among them the anti-dis- cut assurances on discrimination, 


eee ee 


of the extent to which this anti-. 
discrimination policy will be car-' 
ried. The CIO demanded that all 
affiliates be required to guarantee 
“full membership” rights to all re- 
gardless of race, creed or color. 
The agreement guarantees only | 
“full trade union benefits.” 
this compromise unions that ex-! 
clude or jimcrow Negroes would 
still be able to make formal claims 
that the “trade union benefits” of | 
Negroes are not restricted. 


Arthur Goldberg, CIO general, 
counsel who addressed the same 
conference, launched an attack on 
Michael Ouill, without’ naming 
him, calling him a demagogue for 
raising the issue of Negro rights. 

Walter Reuther, releasing the 
CIO's statement vf approval of the 


CIO vice-president for voting 
lagainst the agreement. He charged 


CIO Oil and Chemical Unions Unite 


By BERNARD. BURTON 


CLEVELAND. 


THE MERGER of the CIO Oil and Chemical unions that: took place here last 


week didn’t get much of a play in the big papers. 


didn’t want to report it. 
“leads” 


newspaper; there were no big- 
name outside speakers, thunder- 


ing resolutions or dramatic politi- 
cal battles. But the real news—the 
news that .can augur another great 
advance by labor—was there in 
the more than 900 rank and file 
delegates who came there. from} 


every part of the country to fash-| 


ion a new. bigger union. These del- 


for a commercial| 


egates: —..oil: workers: from Texas; s! 
Workers ©from Naas ae 


Casanicale 


Either they missed a big story, or they 
It is true that there was not much in the way of exciting daily 


gas workers from New Jersey, Ne- 
gro and white, men and women— 
took up days studyin and debat- 
ing the new proposed constitution 
and union structure. The F ounding 
Fathers could scarcely have given 
more detailed ‘study to the nation’ S 
basic ‘charter. 


But this was not pettifogging de- 


These workers wanted: a 


‘unien for: there was ‘to bé-a 


‘cot:out For the wew 
2, SORE MURRCITL & EMILE B 


ical and Oil International Union, 


movement: organization of the un- 
organized. The former United Gas, 
Coke & Chemical Workers, with 
its 90,000 members, hardly 
scratched the surface in organiz- 
ing its jurisdiction. And even if you}. 
add- another 90,000 who are or- 
ganized in the AFL International 
| Chemical Workers | Union, there 


i 
Be bs 


a0 (Continued on Page 44)° 
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Under | 


merger, polemized with Quill, a) writes” 


|zation need fear -its future.” 


one of the biggest jobs in the labor 


> eh dad 


Labor. Tackles Questions Raised About M erger 


‘Quill ‘misrepresented the facts” to 
his own TWU convention when he 


no-raiding and anti-racketeering. 
Quill said only statements of prin- 
‘ciple were offered on those ques- 
tions, not mandatory rules and en- 
forcement penalties. 


“There is no basis of fact for the 
‘objections he raised,” Reuther told 
‘newsmen. “The principles he seeks 
are in the merger document. They 
are nailed down in the agreement.” 

Reuther added that “now all we 
must do is agree upon constitu- 
tional language which expresses 
them.” 


* 

REUTHER also pointed to sec- 
tions. of the CIO Board's statement 
which, it seems, was also formu- 
lated to allay fears and doubts. 
One section said “We deem it im- 
portant to note that the merger: 
agreement recognizes and under- 
and “guarantees” the in- 
tegrity of each union and elimina- 
tion of the evils of discrimination 
and corruption. Another section 
says “no union in the new organi- 


It was noted that Reuther was 
careful not to guarantee enforce- 
ment: of the “nailed down” frin-? 
ciples. 

Approval by ‘the CIO board: 
cleared the way for joint CIO-AFL 
committees to work on a constitu- 
tion for the.new organization and 
prepare it in. time for approval by| 
the AFL convention in Chicago, 
‘Sept. 15 and the CIO convention 
‘in Buffalo Oct. 17, with a joint 
convention some oe after. 

QUILL’S widely publicized ob- 
jections to the agreement have ap- 
parently put the top unity nego- 
tiators on the defensive. The com- 
ittee headed *by* Reuther «may 


seek more concrete provisions in 
the constitution to be written in 
place of the vague language in the 
merger pact: From that standpoint 
the assurances from Meany and 
Reuther were welcome. 


On: the other hand it apnears 
that Quill has gone beyond thie. 
resolution of his own convention 
which only asked for “unqualified” 
assurances before the union de- 
cides on affiliation. The TWU did 
not oppose the ‘merger a 
The union has until next fall, 
later, to decide on affiliating ak 


the united body. 

The effect of Quill’s outright 
condemnation of the unity pact, 
and his reference to it as a “sell- 
out” has been to isolate the TWU 


ifrom others in the CIO who are 


lequally anxious to obtain’ the 
strongest possible assurances. But . 
they are not threatening to stay 
out of the united body. The mer- 
ger pact, despite its weaknesses, is - 
hailed as a tremendous step for- 
ward by all in labor from left to 
right. 

Observers in Quill’s own union 
point out that he could have ab- 


lstained from voting and made-a 


declaration that his union will de- 
cide on affiliation when the unity 
process is completed. Meanwhile 
the could work in cooperation with 
others; for 2 maximum improve- 
ment through popular pressure and 
negotiations. 

It is evident that the final deci- 
sions, including the constitution, 
will be far from “perfect” because 
the controlling reactionary-min 
old guard in the AFL still clings 
'tenanciously to some of its ancient 
policies. It is becoming equally 
clear that progressives in labor and 
many of those in the right wing of 
the ‘CIO, will have to wage an 
unending fight for improvements 
against the old guard ‘WITHIN the 
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A Record Gate Sale of MW 


|Moral: Go Thou and Do Likewise 


DESROIT.—Twenty-four Mich-/editor of the Michigan edition, has 
igan Workers sold in ten minutes | gotten 19 Michigan Worker ‘subs 
at a factory gate. That’s the fast-|and 14 Daily Worker subs. 
est sale recorded here in Michigan} Allan, asked about his experi- 
as the circulation drive picks up|ences, said: “All you got to do 
speed. ‘is ask them.” 

Seven weeks afo a group started} On Saturday, April 2, 8 p.m. at 
to sell at this one gate, at first |2705 Road, there will be a 
selling only a few. Now the re- | press uilders’ banquet with Les- 
sults speak for themselves. ter Rodney, Daily Worker sperts 

HOW ABOUT THAT! Haveleditor, as the main speaker. Be- 
'you taken a bundle of five papers|tween now and then the Circula- 
for your special spot, a union hall}tion Committee of The Worker has 
in your neighborhood, a mass set the goal of 160 subs for the 
;Mmeeting, or just plain selling to|Michigan Worker and 50 more 


“MICHIGAN 


GM to Fight GAW: Wants 
Another 5 Year Contract 


DETROIT. — General Motors 
told its stockholders that it will 
oppose the UAW-CIO’s proposal 
in the coming negotiations for a 
guaranteed annual wage. It will 
seek a repeat on the five year con- 
tract which the UAW has decided 
“it will ditch in favor of a two year 
contract. 


Negro workers by an anti-discrim- 
ination clause, for wage increases, 
against forced overtime that also 
eliminates jobs. 


In Memoriam 


DEARBORN, Mich. — On 


GM, of course, by throwing into | 
the pre- negotiations per iod this 
smokescreen has in mid covering 
up all the other demands of the 
union. 


Such basic things as 40 hours 
call in pay, FEPC model clause, 
better pensions and __ seniority 
clauses, improved overtime, checks 
on speed and short term contracts, 


The cdrporation’s stand is out- 
lined in an annual report by Har- 
low Curtice, president and Alfred 
P. Sloan, chairman of the board 
of directors. 


GM _ cites payments into state 
unemployment insurance funds 
and giving their employes steady 
. work as eliminating any need for a 
guaranteed annual wage. 


In other words, the average of 
$42 a week, that igliaasloved’ 
workers get when on compensa- 
tion is considered enough by GM. 
In many states the workers dont 
get $42 on an average check from 
unemployment compensation, nor 


for 26 weeks as they do in Mich-| 


igan. In Michigan, GM _ lobbyists 
it is charged by the CIO, wrote 80 
. some amendments into the unem- 
ployment compensation ‘law to 
make it tough for workers to get 
payments. 

GM says that the sum of $8,200,- 
000,000 total of all the state unem- 
ployment compensation funds is 
enough for any unemployment 
payment demands that may arise, 

The UAW demand that the dif- 
ferences between unemployment 
compensation and the average 
weekly pay check of a worker shall 

made up by the employer, 
which is what GAW nieans, is 


completely or by GM in its 
announced stand 


all of this GM _ ignores. 


holders GM does not tell that dur- 


tion were $3,000,000,000. 


‘tries to tell the general public it 


| 
10-cent an hour annual improve-| 


ment’ factor raise, no cutting of 
wages when cost of living drops, 


In the annual report to its stock- 


ing the five year contract with the 
UAW-CIO, profits of the corpora- 
The “satisfied” workers that it 
has,’ are far from satisfied. A num- 
ber of GM _ local unions of the 
UAW are preparing strike actions 
because of the aust work- 
ing conditions, brought on by the 
lack of protection in the five year 
contract that GM wants to con-/ 
tinue for another five years. 
’ At the “Big” Fisher plant in 
Flint a strike is pending on speed-} 
up and discrimination against 
women; at Fleetwood GM plant a| 


I er. 


March 7, 1932, four workers | 
were shot down in cold blood 
on Miller Road, . before _ the | 
gates of the Ford plant, by the } 
guns of Ford servicemen, when | 
9,000 unemployed came to the 
plant seeking work. 

The four were Joe York, Joe 
DeBlasio, Joe Bussell and Cole- 
man Leny. They lie buried 
within sight of the smokestacks 
of the Rouge plant, in the 
Woodmere Cemetery. This 
year as in all other years. 
workers in groups and singly 
will visit the graves and pay 
their respects to four workers 
who were among the early pio- } 
neers of unionism at Ford. 

Joe York was Michigan Sec- 
retary of the Young Commv- | 
nist League; Joe DeBlasio was | 
a salesman of the Daily Work- 
All four were members of f 


strike vote is being taken March 
1-2; a strike has just been averted 
at the Drop Forge plant on run- 
away shop, speedup and wage-| 
cutting. 

A recent nationwide conference 
of UAW — from GM locals 
wrote many changes into the exist- 


the Auto Workers Union and 
the Unemployed Councils. 

The funeral procession of the }) 
four workers saw 100,000 peo- 
ple marching as well as lining 
the sidewalks down Woodward } 
Ave. 

The power and strength of || ° 


ing GM _ contract, including an 
unanimous vote to have no more 
five-year contracts, curb speedup) 


the workers is now together in 
a mighty union which these four 
workers gave their lives that 


that’s working GM workers out of 
jobs, 


and discrimination against | 


such should be. 


Probe Perjury in Detroit T rial!” 


DETROIT. — Congressional] _ in- 
vestigation of the “extent to which 
perjured testimony infected” the 
Detroit Smith Act trial was urged 
last week by Saul Wellman, one 
of the six convicted. 

Wellman addressed his request 
to Sen. Harley Kilgore, chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
and Rep. Samuel Celler, head of 
the House Judiciary Committee. 
He pointed out that U.S. Attorney 
Fred Kaess could not make such 
an investigation properly because 
it “would have revealed the ex- 
tent to which the U. S. Attorney's 
Office itself was involved.” 

Wellman wrote ‘in part: 

“In view of recent disclosures of 
paid government informers _re- 
canting their testimony in political 
cases involving the issue of Com- 
-munism, and asserting under oath 
that their prior testimony was not 
only false, but induced by govern- 


part, it was not surprising that 


ment prosecuting agencies, I want 


to call your attention to the fol-| 
kidney ailment on Feb. 20, leaving 


lowing facts: 

In the course of the Smith Act 
trial in Detroit last year, and which 
is now on appeal, a most dramatic 
and revealing episode in the trial 
was the disclosure of a deliberate 
and premedittaed attempt on the 
part of two (2) government wit- 

messes to conceal information from 
the C Court and the Jury by com- 
mitting perjury.” 

After detailing the admitted per- 
jury of government witnesses, 
Schemanske and Santwire, ref 
ring to the page of the trial Tr 
‘script where this was expeded, : 
Wellman continued: — 

“The foregoing disclosed perjury 
committed by paid informers in 
the presence of the judge and jury. 
It also proves that some person in 
the District Attorneys’ office,| 


Send news, advertisements, sub- 


near the-Buick plant where he had 


by fellow workers. In his Building 


s for the Michigan ‘edi- 

_ tion to-Wm.. Allan, editor, 2419 
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whose identity has not yet been 
disclosed, knew of this perjury. 
“The trial judge instructed Fred 
W. Kaess, U. S. Attorney, to con- 
sider taking action against both 
perjured witnesses. Reporters later 
asked Kaess what he intended to 
do. “Nothing,” he replied, “there 
were extenuating circumstances.” 
(Detroit News Dec.. 22, 1953. 
“With such an attitude on his 


later a Federal grand jury declined 
to indict either Schemanske or 
Santwire. 
It is obvious that the District 
Attorney was not the person who 


piracy to perjure testimony against 


could make a fair and unbiased in- 
vestigation of the whole ugly con-| 


defendants in a crinmiinal case, sinee 
such revelation, according to one 
of the witnesses, would have re- 
vealed the extent to which the 
U.S. -Attorney’s. office itself was in- 
volved. ... | 

“The liberty of six (6) Detroit 
Smith Act defendants is at stake 
in this case, and we are entitled 
to an inyestigation by an independ- 
ent agency. That would determine 
the extent to which perjured testi- 
mony infected our trial, and re- 
sulted in our conviction,” 


Berry Blassingame, Pioneer 
Buick UAW Organizer, Dies 


F LIN T. — Berry -Blassingame, 
militant Buick worker, died of a! 


his wife, Edna, three children and 
seven grandchildren. 


His funeral at the AME Church 


spent 26 years of his prematurely- 
shortened life, was a moving trib- 
ute to the qualities which made 
‘Blassingame a leader in his union 
and among the Negro people. 

The. church was jammed, and 50 
mourners crowded outside: The 
*|coffin was surrounded by wreath 


ft t] t by Buick UAW] > 
after wreath sent by Buic coffin, seemed to lend the mourn-|I 


“|Local 581, by. other UAW locals, 


40, where he was the first Negro 
worker. to be upgraded during the 
war to. gear cutter, scarcely a 
worker had not contributed to the 
| flowers. 


The mourners had known Blas- 
singame in the. early days before 
GM was organized here in 1937, 
when he served as volunteer UAV 
organizer. They had known him a 
alternate committeeman in a pre- 
dominantly white department; _as| 
delegate to the Greater Flint In-} 
apse a on aia an second 
vice? tiexecu- 
tive board menibersof the NAACP, | 
et sce Sb Rea 


om | uh i N ibhow. 


as member of the Urban league or 
leader in the Progressive Party 
movement. 


They wept unashamedly for 


their friend and leader though they 
knew their very tears would be} 
dubbed “subversive” by the police 
and. FBI who blatantly observed 
the funeral, and by the Flint Jour- 
nal, the virtual GM_ house organ, | 
whose snide obituary notice Ted 
referred to the way Blassingame 
had been called a “Red” by the 


Un-American Committee's _ stool-/ 


your friends and neighbors? 
_ We have new reached 80 Mich- 
igan Worker subs. Billy Allen, 


[Daily Worker subs. The banquet 


wil honor the champion subget- 
tee at 926 Charlevoix Blvd De- 
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Genesee County General Moters 
Iverson, are going around telling 
a change im the leadership.” 
This exchange followed: 
Iverson: 
Answer: 
Iverson: 
fo. support me, that’s fine. I am 


big motor company. .. . "He was 


UAW NEWSCASTER GUY 


| cord Jampooning McCarthy—THE 
recent broadcasts. At the conclusion he announced that he had 
received many queries as to where the record could be bought. 
He said it was issued by Discuriosties and available at most — 


stores and record shops. — 


THE FORD MOTOR CO. 


vear, have had joint meeting to 
the company. 


breaking company. a a two million 


* 


~AUTOTOWN ALLEY 


THE OLD- TIM& R 


BIG BUSINESS IN POLITICS: A 14th Congressional district 
delegate shouted at the recent Republican State Convention “Those 


boys who are backing you, Mr. 
delegates that GM is demanding 


“Are you accusing me of being a tool of someone?” 
“An unwitting tool.” 
“I am a tool of no one, but if someone in GM wants 


not ready to rule anyone out of 


the party—GM or anyone else. I might say something about another 


cut off. Later he said he referred 


to the Ford Metor Co. whom he said was supporting his rival, 
Feikens. Well new yeu know who runs the GOP. 


* 


Oh, Feikens wen. 


NUNN played the complete re- 
INVESTIGATOR—on a series_of 


plant in Chicago was recently 


thrown into a turmoil when 18 cafeteria workers demanded a wage 
increase and walked off their jobs. 
complained of “hunger” and walked off with them. 


7 * 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER, 
speed-up, rate cutting program, has created a situation where both 
FE-CE and UAW-CIO, expecting contract renewal difficulties this 


Many Ford workers suddenly 


with its long anti-union, 


discuss a common front. against 


| x 
ONE FORD RETIRED employe asking to remain anonymous, 
sent $500 to the fund to help striking Kohler workers. 
; " * Ps 
THE SHELLS being produced at the strike bound Kohler plant 
in Shebovgan are defective, according to a wire sent by UAW 
strikers to C. E. Wilson, Defense Secretary, who gave the strike- 


dollar order. 


DETROIT.—An unprecedented 
and savage six months sentence 
for contempt of court was handed 
out to Mrs. Stella Brown, 45, when 
she refused to testify against other 
people in the course of her de- 
naturalization trial, two weeks ago. 

Judge Ralph M. Freeman, first 
Republican appointee to the local! 
Federal bench in 20 years, also’ 
revoked Mrs. Brown’s citizenship 
under the Walter-McCarran Law 
on the grounds that she had been 
a member of the Communist -Party 


within 10 years prior to her be- 


coming a citizen in 1946. 


Mrs. Stella Brown Sentenced for 
“‘Contempt’?; Ordered Denaturalized 


Brown was born in Poland and 
was brought to this country in 1912. 
pe a two-year-old infant. Married 
to a truck driver for 20 vears, she 
is the mother of an 18-year-cid 
daughter who recently gr: aduated 
from high school. An interracial 
family, they are well known and 
respected in their community. 

| The Stella Brown Defense Com- 
mittee, in a widely. distributed 
leaflet, called for protests to Judge 
‘Ralph M. Freeman and for funds 
to support an appeal to higher 
courts, to be sent to the com ®t- 


ltee at 920 Charlevoix Blgd., De- 


'troit 26. 


_ Employed as as a waitress, . Mrs. 


eeepc 


BERENSON BOOK STORE 


3 


2419 GRAND RIVER, DETROIT 


offers you hundreds of books, pamphlets and maga- 


zines to help you convince and organize your fellow 


pigeons last May. : 
Berry Blassingame,. lying in his, 


ers something of the courage that 
was his when he braved company | 
oons in the organizing days, and 
Fought back three years 

against KKK elements who threw 


him bodily from the plant. 


When the racists then pushed 
through his-expulsion from the lo- 
cal he had done so much to build, 
Blassingame appealed, was upheld 
by the International and belatedly 
by his own executive board. 


Through her tears, his wife}j 


sobbed out the essence of her hus- 
band’s life: “You gave so much . 


ago 
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DETROIT.—Frank X. - Martel, 
president. of the Wayne County 
AFL speaking before the National 
Religion. and Labor Foundation 
sessions here on Feb. 21, hailed 
the AFL-CIO merger. He said 
the two central labor bodies, al- 
ready working together, have 
started to change the political com- 
plexion of a Republican state like 
Michigan. 

Martel said that back in the 
early thirties the employers were 
using the most “unrespectable” 
devices to harness labor and that 
the inability of the craft unions 
to recognize the needs of the. new 
industrial workers resulted in the 
formation of the CIO. . 


Martel called the split a “heal- 
thy one,” for despite “heartaches 
and headaches the labor move- 
ment is stronger today as a re- 
sult.” He said the membership 
of organized labor has increased 
and the economic standards of the 
nation have been raised. 

Pointing out that there are still 
some people who hope the day 
will return when they won't have 
to deal with the union, Martel 
urged that religion work with la- 
bor in combatting the so-called 
“right-to-work laws.” 

He charged that the National 
Association of Manufacturers has 
ordered these laws to be _intro- 
duced in every state. In Michi- 
gan the report is that GOPer Feen- 
stra, notorious anti-labor legislator, 
will tack a  “Right-to-Work” 
amendment onto one of the FEPC 
bills as it comes on the floor of 
the Legislature. 


Martel Hails Unity 
Of AFL and C10 | 


| efforts will be of no avail, says the 


Martel was joined in hailing the 
labor merger by the delegates to 
the sessions and by CIO and UAW 
president Walter Reuther who 
spoke the following day. 

The conference of religious and 
labor representatives backed the 
guaranteed annual wage; opposed 
right to work laws, endorsed 
FEPC. | ‘ 


THE DETROIT AFL Labor 
News charges in the April 2 issue 
that the “best brains” of the edi- 
torial staffs of the “Kept Press” are 
seeking to defeat labor unity. Their 


AFL paper. 

“The Taft-Hartley Law and 
other anti-labor legislation has 
aroused all union labor to the need 
for a united front to protect the 


civil rights of the American peo- 
ple,” Labor News declared. 


“The Fascist tendencies of the 
Federal Government since the in- 


dustrial barons have taken it over! . 


after the election of the General, 
has been the signal flag; the signal 
for the employing elements to get 
unreasonable and arbitrary. - Yes 
and the signal for labor to put its 
house in order, grease up its mus- 
kets and keep its powder dry. 

_ “If swe are to have another 
round of contests with the employ-: 
ers on the rights of workers to 
organize and bargain collectively, 
then the forces of labor must be 
united as never before, and if 
necessary to go into battle, labor 


DETROIT.—CIO president Wal- 
ter Reuther, speaking before ses- 
sions of the National Religion and 
Labor Foundation, said: “The only 
adequate defense against the H- 
bomb is peace.” 

Reuther, who soon will be pre- 
siding over the convention of I,- 
500,000 UAW-CIO members on 
March 27 in Cleveland, also said: 


“You can't have peace in one part 
Of the world, it must be universal.” 


The last convention of the UAW 
two years ago in Atlantic City as- 
serted in its resolution on Interna- 
tional Relations that “the road to 
peace must be left open and that 
the American people must not al- 
low themselves to be stampeded by 
reactionary isolationists or by trig- 
ger-happy Senators into having to 
resort to force.” 


The resolution opposed enlisting 
the “corrupt and discredited lead- 
ership” of Chiang Kai-shek, and 
opposed “any commitment of 
American troops to become bogged 
down for years in the vast main- 
land of China in support of his 
hopeless attempts to re-establish 
himself as a leader of the Chinese 
people.” | 

Reuther said last week that he 
was opposed to settlin 
on the battlefields and that the 
benefits of atomic research must be 
used for the welfare of mankind. 


Because of a contrary view by 
some, he said, “we are standing on 
the rim of hell, and we heard the 
other day (Atomic Comniission re- 
port) that a bomb dropped in De- 
troit would also wipe out Milwau- 
kee.” 

Any effort of any group, he said, 
that comes together to discuss how 
the benefits of atomic research are 
to be used for the welfare of man- 
kind, should be encouraged. 


He charged that the Eisenhower! 
of fear 


McCarran Act Repeal Sought 


and hatred. He said that what! 


Government has a _ polic 


should march under one banner and 


and avoid the confusion of | 


authority and leadership.” 


happens in Asia these days is the 
problem of the American people, 


that it is tied in with their own 


GM Is Target for Defeat, 
Delegates Tell Demo Meet 


By WILLIAM ALLAN | 
GRAND RAPIDS. 


this was an issue from now on., 
Other candidates nominated 
were for Superintendent of Public 


ee 


- more. It is now a General Motors 


General Motors is the foe which Instruction, Lynn Bartlett; Board 


must be defeated by the coalition 
of labor, the Negro people, and the 
farmers in the elections this spring. 
This point of view was expressed 


held here two weeks ago. 
Circuit Court Judge Eugene 


of Regents for University of Michi- 
|gan, Eugene Power, Paul Adams; 


| 
ee Board of Education, John 
Veale. 

by a number of delegates at the, 
Democratic Party state convention 


slates 


Among important count 
as the 


is Wayne County which 


| largest electoral vote in the state. 


In Wayne County a Negro-white 


Black was nominated by the con-' team, Judge Wade McCree, and 


vention to run for one of two posts| J udge Theodore Bohn are running 
on the State Supreme Court in the' against two reactionaries, Mayor 


April 4th elections. Nominated for 
the other post is Circuit Judge 
Stephen Roth of Flint. 


Judge Black, who in 1948 was 
a Republican state attorney gen- 
eral told the convention delegates: 


“The Republican Party con- 
ceived by Abraham Lincoln is no 


. operated as are all General 
otors plants from conference 
tables in New York.” . 
Black was backed by all 18 dis- 
tricts in Michigan after he had ap- 
ared before many of them and 
eclared that GM’s grip on govern- 


Hubbard of Dearborn and County 
Clerk Ed Branigan for, two posts 


on the Circuit Court bench. Hub- 
> is notorious for his anti-Negro 
ias. 

Detroit has a Board of. Educa- 
tion election where united labor 
working with Negro organizations 
and other community groups seeks 
to end the lily-white setup on the 
Board of Education by electing the 
first Negro member. Dr. Remus 
Robinson, in the primaries for this 
8 finished second in a field of 

Nees eee 

The 

adopted a program that called for 


Democratic. convention 


boosting Unemployment Compen- 


sation checks to two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage, plus $4 for 
each dependent, thus approximat- 
ing 90 percent ot the individual's 
weekly wage. Fifty percent of the 
average weekly wage in benefits 
is sought for single people out of 
work. 

The fight to pass a FEPC law 
in this session of the Legislature 
was again reiterated at the conven- 
tion. Aid to schools and a con- 
tinued fight against curbs on aca- 
demic freedom were urged. 

A $4,000 minimum salary for 
teachers was urged. The Walter- 
McCarran law was scored in the 
convention platform and Michigan 
Congressmen urged to work for 
changing many of its restrictive 
aspects, : 


The appearance of Judges Black|} 


and Roth at the head of the State 


Democratic Party ticket this spring, | 


brings two civil liberties advocates 
also into the race. 
Both men as attorney generals, 


Black under the late Gov. Sigler, | 


and Roth under Gov. Williams, re- 
fused’ to enforce the- police regis- 


tration Callahan Act. Judge Roth} 


at present is heading a committee 


anything! g 


freedom. 


a » . 


CHARLES LOCKWOOD ool- 
umnist for the community news- 
paper, The East Side Shopper, 
headlines his column in the Feb. 
24 issue: “People Everywhere Must 
Oppose War. 

“[ say it’s high time the common 
people of the world—the people 
who are the... cannon fodder... 
speak up and voice their objections 
to this war madness. .. . The dan- 
ger that confronts the world is al- 
most beyond comprehension and 


time for ourselves is running out,” 


he wrote. 
“I realize there are many people 


Reuther Says Peace 
Only Defense Against — 
H-Bomb Destruction 


'who object to plain. talk, but are 


we to make no objection whatever 
when we know what a H-bomb 
conflict will do? A single bomb 
could wipe the City of Detroit 
completely olf the map.” 


IN THE DETROIT NEWS pub- 
lic letter column of Feb. 23 M. F. 
says: “My encyclopedia says For- 
mosa. is an island about 85 miles 
from the Chinese mainland and is 
a provinee of China. Maybe some 
smart person can explain why a. 
Chinese island is necessary to the 
defense of this country and why 
we should risk a big war to keep 


A 


Layoffs Start at Dodge, 
Over - Production Seen 


HAMTRAMCK.—The first lay- 
offs of auto workers employed on 
the 1955 models started at Dodge 
Main plant last week. Several hun- 
dred probationary workers got no- 
tice and union leaders fear it will 
be a steady process of layoffs from 
now on, : 

Some 27,000 are working at the 
iant Dodge Main plant. 

Ward’s Automotive News, trade 
journal, reports that over four mil- 
lion cars will be produced by the 
end of the first six months of 1955. 
Harlow Curtice, General Motors 
president estimated that 5,800,000 
cars will be sold in 1955. 

Many workers again face the 
grim prospect of 26 weeks of un- 
employment compensation averag- 
ing $35 a week and then reliet 
rolls at $16 a week for food for 


'a family of four. 
Dodge Local 3 is all too familiar 


with this race for production :fol- 


lowed by deyastating  unemploy- 
ment. | 

Last year over 20,000 of: its 
members were unemployed for a 
year or more. Then Local 3 took 
the lead in going to City Halls ask- 
ing for public works program at 
union wages, backing for unem- 


ployment compensation for as long 
as a worker was idle and at least 
60 percent of his average wage to 
be the unemployment _ stipend. 


‘They got agreements from the 
courts to freeze foreclosures and 
suspend: evictions. | 

Last year the local also had to 
threaten Dodge with a strike vote 
on speedup. 

Plymouth is down to five lays 
a week now and other Chrysler 
plants are expected to start cut- 
ting down, now that the show- 


rooms ~are jam-packed. 


DETROIT.—A_ conference for 
Repeal of the Walter-McCarran 
Act, initiated by the Michigan 
Committee for the Protection of 
Foreign Born was held last Sunday 
with 103 delegates from national 
groups, organized labor, Negro or- 
ganizations and young people. 

The conference was held as part 
of the growing movement for re- 
peal of the Walter-McCarran Act. 
Steps outlined by the delegates for 
action on the repeal were: : 

1. Back up U.S. Senator Mce- 
Namara_ of Michigan’s opposition 
to the act by obtaining thousands 
of signatures on a repeal petition. 
Also six Michigan Congressmen are. 
for repeal or amending the act. 


2. Help organize a large dele- 
gation of unionists and others to 
go to Washington on March 27, 
when a nationwide lobby for re- 
peal of the Walter-McCarran Act 
will take place. It is sponsored 
by the American Committee for 


the Protection of Foreign Born. 
The lobby will assemble at Odd 
Fellows Hall, 1849—9th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Reservations 
on a special coach going to Wash- 
ington for that repeal lobby can 
be made at 920 Charlevoix Bldg., 


Detroit, WO 1-5196. ) 

Defense’ of the victims (100 in 
Michigan) of the Walter McCarran 
Act was also planned by the con- 
ference, through setting up com- 
mittees around’ each national 
group, and in the union where 
a victim may be a member. 

A national group, a trade union, 
vouth panel met and adopted a 
plan of work. The conference 
heard a report by Michigan Com- 
mittee secretary Saul Grossman. 
Honorary Co-Chairmen elected 
were: Rev. Paul Johnson Allured, 
Professor C. L. Meader, Rev. Chas. 


A. Hill. Grossman was re-elected 
secretary. A financial drive for 
$6,000 was okayed. 


sles 


— 


in Flint to draft a FEPC ordinance. 


Celebrate 


International Women’s Day 


Speaker: PHIL RAYMOND 
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7 P.M. 
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Can Still Be Won 


—See Page 2 


Greet Johnny 
With Subs! 


‘WE of The Worker staff were 
greatly moved_ by the. release 
from jail of five of the heroic 
leaders of our nation’s Marxist 
movement last week. We re- 
joiced personally, because we 


know, admire and love them as 


splendid human beings. We re- . 


joiced also, because their jailing 
was a national disgrace, a sym- 


bol of the unAmerican destruc- 


tion of democratic liberty which 


has been takin; place this past 
decade. 


This disgrace has not been ex- 
punged by their release. There 
a 


—including the five—facing jail 
or deportation or the lives of 
refugees because they dare to 
oppose the suicidal program of 
Big Business. And the five are 
still under severe restrictions by 
the terms of their parole. 


But for us of The Worker 


- staff, the release of John Gates 


has special significance. He is 
our editor. Loss of his leader- 
ship when he went to jail was 
a bitter handicap for us to over- 
come, ' | 

His release has this signifi- 
canse not alone to us on the 
staff, but to all supporters and 
devoted readers of our paper. 


There is one immediate, prac- 
tical, exceedingly important way 
we can express this: by throw- 
ing all our energies into the cur- 
rent circulation campaign, and 


_ guaranteeing we will put it over 


in the next two weeks. Right 
now, it is seriously lagging. (See 
Page 13 for facts.) 

The Brooklyn Communist 
Party has taken this way. In a 
statement to the Daily Worker 
appearing on the day the five 
were released, it recalled that 


_ John Gates had inspired it to a 
_ successful campaign just before 


he went to jail in 1951. It ask- 
ed all its members to pay honor 
to him now by again helping to 


‘put the campaign over on sche- 


dule, called on them to put ev- 
erything else _ and to make 
extraordinary efforts to a - 
lish this. oun 


‘We urge our readers every- 


Fat where; go thou and do likewise! 


Plot to Hike 
nts—Page 16 


By ROB F. HALL 


is, because actually they had all 
been anticipating the day for 
three years and eight months— 
since July’ 2, 1951 when the 
Communist leaders were carte 
off to jail for a crime they 
never committed. 

But there we were, at last, 
people, workers, Negro and 
white, who somehow manage 
after getting off from work to 
find our way through miles of 
subway and more. miles of 
Queens streets and reach the 
airport by 8:30, the hour the 
plane was due from Atlanta, 
where Gene and Johnny had 
been imprisoned. 

Earlier that day, some of the 
same people had been in the 
crowd of friends and relatives 
who greeted Jack Stachel and 
John Williamson at Foley 
Square court where they were 
brought from Danbury prison. 
And out in Detroit friends and 
relatives were welcoming Car] 
Winter. , 

Of the six who that day 
completed their five-year Smith 
Act sentences (with time 
off for “good behavior’) only 
one remaine@l behind bars. Ben 
Davis had an additional 60 days 
to serve in Pittsburgh for “con- 
tempt of court” after completing 
his term in Terre Haute. 

And so at Idlewild, while we 
300 were greeting Gene and 
Johnny, we were symbolically 
greeting also Jack Stachel and 
Johnny Williamson and Ben 
Davis. And one could say, too, 
we were paving our tribute to 
Bob Thompson and Gus Hall, 
who were = serving 
sentences. And to Gil Green 
and Henry Winston, convicted 
at the same time as Gene and 
the rest, but now having the 
status of political refugees. 


* 

SOME OF US, by virtue of 
our journalistic role, were® able 
to be on the airstrip when the 
plane pulled up. Surrounded 
by reporters for the big dailies, 
by cameramen and TV. and 
radio and magazine folks, we 
saw the stairs rolled out and 


additional 


IT WAS short notice but some 300 people were at 
Idlewild airport to greet Eugene Dennis and John Gates. 
It was short notice with respect to time of arrival, that 


the door of the big four- 
motored plane pushed open. 
Through a window of the 


plane we could spy Johnny 


Gates, and then as the last of 
the passengers started down 
the stairs a cry went up, 
“There’s Gene.” And there in- 
deed, was Gene, with Johnny at 
his side. 

Gene was tall and thinner 
than we had evcr seen him. 
His once gray hair shone white 
in the spotlight of the camera- 
men. Johnny was thinner, too, 
but both smiled, relaxed and 
happy. And with them was Alan 
Max, managing editor of The 
Worker who went to Atlanta 
to cover their actual release, 
and John Abt, their attorney 
who posted $5,000 bond for 


Six Men -- the First Steps 
Toward Their Freedom 


each on. this new frameup 
charge of “membership” which 


they now face. 
* 


THE SMALL CROWD at 
the landing field surged around 
them, the reporters to ask their 
questions, friends to shake their 
hands. But it was when Gene 
and Johnny entered the lobby 
of the airport building that pan- 
demonium broke loose. At the 
doorway Peggy Dennis, radiant- 
ly happy, with Gene, Jr., their 
handsome, sturdy young son, 
moved forward and for a few 
seconds the Dennis family was 
one undistinguishable unity, 
while the crowd cheered and 
clapped- and some _ people 
brushed tears from their eyes. 

The newspapermen wanted a 
statement. But Gene, a wile 
and son on his either arm, told 
them gently he has issued a 
statement in Atlanta to which 
they were welcome, but right 
now he wanted to get home 


\a (Ss a \ 


~—. 
Le 


just as quickly Johnny had gone 


DENNIS 


with his family. 

It happened so quickly that 
few noticed it, but a car drove 
up and Gene and family were 
in it and speeding away. And 


with friends, leaving the field 
to the reporters who raced to 
telephone their story, and to 
the rest of us to congratulate 
each other upon the arrival of 
a joviul day. 

* 

THAT ATLANTA statement, 
as wired to the Daily Worker 
by Alan Max, included Gene's 
declaration: that he was going 
to spend some time with his 
family and have a_ medical 
checkup on his heart condition. 

“Then I plan to plunge into 
the political and legal defense 
against the second indictment 
and in defense of my own civil 
rights, the Bill of Rights and, 
peace, I shall do this in coopera- 
tion with all other people to 
secure the broadest detense 
movement.” 

“We have been rearrested,” 
Dennis went on, “not for any 
overt act, but simply for mem- 
bership, and on a seven-year;old 
indictment. If this sinister move 
succeeds, the rights of labor 
and the Negro people to or- 
ganize and freely assemble will 
be further jeopardized.” 

Dennis explained that he had 


(Continued on Page 14) 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


3 Years, 8 Months and a Day 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


IT IS a curiously American 
day of our times. I stood in the 
hushed corridors of Foley Square 
and thought how much our 
epoch has to do with jail. 

The crowd 
came early to 
wait for Jack ~ 
Stachel and 
John Wil: . 
liamson. The 
morning tha: 
began = with 
buckets _o! 
rain — righth 
turned to sun- 


to discover that they were 
shackled to one another all the 
way down from Danbury, a 
final mean gesture of the prison 
authorities, as though men com- 
ing out of prison would try to 


escape. 


The hours drag as we wait for 


“them to come up from the prison 


in the basement of the sky- 


scraper. Justice seems never 
more lead footed than in a court- 
house. You have a feeling that 
time is suspended, and. you look 
again at the wives of the pris- 
oners, who- have waited these 
forty-four long months for theirs 


'/ as they. axrived,.it .was.a sbock....men:to come home... *.).......... 


courtroom of. No. 318 opened 
the crowd surged inside, past 
the bailiffs who seem never to 
accustom themselves to this kind 
of citizenry and_ stare’ poker- 
faced at us, their eyes veiling an 
obscure fear. The bailiffs came 


I thought. of Emerson when 
he listed the “Anmaerican super- 
stitions” of his time, in 1847, and 


concluded with the chief of them: 


“The fear of radicalism or de- 
mocracy: And faith in the steam 
engine.” Little has changed -in 
the upper regions of our so- 
ciety: the fear remains the same 
even though the faith in the 
steam engine has proceeded— 
foie cx to confidence -in 
jails, and in atombombs. The re- 
lationship is as undeniable as 
the marble pillars of the eourt- 
house. 


— 
.... WHEN, THE DOOR. to, the. 


to know us through the many 
days and months of the trials 
but never did they see _ this 
crowd in- this mood of exulta- 
tion and it frightened them. 
The long winter of imprison- 
ment is over, the spring of free- 
dom was on its way. The sev- 
enty-five men and women and 
children sat on the long oaken 
benches of the courtroom and 
the reporters in their. box sur- 
veyed thera too, startled, I 
thought, at the exurberance. The 
men of the press stare at the 
bright flowers in the corsage of 
the prisoners’ wives, Mrs. Stach- 


_. {Continued on Page 11) 
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That $20 Tax Cut Can Still 
Win It Labor Makes 


Fight 


WASHINGTON. 


THE BIG QUESTION here, as in millions of American homes this weekend, is 
whether the taxpayer will get the $20 per person tax cut voted by the House. That cut 


would mean a lot to a lot of people. 


about $100 a year in taxes, it 
would mean no. federal income 


taxes at all. And for other millions — 


of families it would mean having 
an extra $100 to spend for milk 
for the kids, for groceries, or for 
that clothing which is almost im- 
possible to buy at the $70 average 
weekly wage. 

Pulling for the taxcut are labor, 
the Democratic leadership in the 
House of Representatives, some of 
the Democratic leadership in the 
Senate, and, it goes without saying 
Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public. 


Against the tax cut are the ad- 
ministration from Eisenhower 
down, the Republican party (all 
wings), and an influential section 
of the Democratic leadership in 
the Senate. 

* 


JUST WHO will win the tug- 
of-war which has developed on 
Capitol Hill is at this writing an 
open question. The House passed 
the bill Feb. 25, by a close margin. 
Then last Tuesday the Senate 
Finance committee..deleted the 
$20 tax cut from the measure by 
_ the marrow vote of nine to six, with 
two Democratic worthies, BYrd of 
Virginia and George of Georgia 
voting with the Republicans. 

This has breught the tax bill to 
the floor of the Senate minus the 
$20 cut, merely continuing certain 
corporation taxes and excise taxes 
whieh otherwise would expire 
April 1. 


But certainly the Eisenhower crucial is that the Eisenhower ad-|every possible bribe in terms of 
administration and its allies within, 


the Democratic leadership will not 


For more than five 


THAT 


© =} $20 
say TAX-CUT 


is urgently needed to hold the 
_|{Democrats in line for the full cut, 
without compromise and without 
delay, and to persuade some Re- 


publicans from 


industrial 


million families now paying 


—AFL News Reporter. 


the treasury department would in- 
sist that Eisenhower veto the bill 
if it contained the tax cut. 


But GOP pressure is not con- 


states fined to statements. The old carrot 
where labor is a power to vote for | and club technique is in full swing. 


| 


THE WEEK IW 


LABOR AFFAIR 


C 


a 


° AFL Building Trades Sets 
Legislative Meet in Wash. 


DELEGATES from _ building 
trades unions in 45 states will go 
to Washington March 7-10 for a 
national legislative conference 
called by the AFL building 
trades department. Richard J. 
._Gray who heads the department 
says delegates will lobby on 
Capitol Hill for measures im- 
portant to building trades and 
cofistruction workers and in op- 
position to Taft-Hartley and 
other laws which are detrimental] 


to them. 
* 


SENATE labor committee 
last week approved nomination 
of Boyd Leedom to NLRB and 
of Theophil Kammbholtz to the 
vacant post of NLRB .counsel. 
Sens. Neely (D-W. Va.) and 
Douglas (D-Ill) said they will file 
minority report on Kammbholtz 
whose appointment by Eisen- 
hower stirred labor wrath. Lee- 
dom, although unpopular with 


. labor, got unanimous committee 


approval. 
* 


FOUR NEEDLE trades unions 
have agreed on joint drive to 
‘raise federal minimum wage to 
$1.25 ‘an hour, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, CIO) presi- 
dent Potofsky announced. Unions 
include Textile Workers Union 
(CIO), International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers (AFL) and United 
Hatters, Cap ar Millinery 
Workers, (AFL). : 

. 

JEWISH Labor Committee, 
representing 500,000 fewish 
AFL and CIO trade unionists, 
reported last week that anti- 
Semitism in employment is wide- 
spread. The committee, meeting 
in Atlantic City, said worst dis- 


anniversary of the Industrial 


- Workers of the World in New 


York Feb. 27. 
“ “ 


- RHYTHM HAT CO., which © 
recently announced it would 
close its Tarrytown plant April 
15 reached an agreement with 
the AFL millinery workers last 
week. Company signed one-year 
contract with union, its first in 
nine years, ‘pledging continued 
operations for one year — 
hours from 40 to 35 a week, an 
raising pay five cents an hour. 


: * 
NORTH-SOUTH wage dif- 
ferential was narrowed last week 
when United Packinghouse 
Workers (CIO) won 14%%-cent 
package victory for 1,000 work- 
ers in American Sugar Refining 
Co. in New Orleans. Strike prep- 
arations by Local 1101 were de- 
cisive in winning the settlement, 
getting the industry-wide seven- 
cent increase plus an additional © 
three cents to help close the — 
regional differential. 
x 


INTERNATIONAL Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
union is considering investin 
$4 million of its pension fad 
in low-cost housing projects for 
its members. It plans four proj- 
ects of 100 houses each. Projects 
would follow union policy of 
non-discrimination against mi- 
norities. ae 

* 

UNITED ELECTRICAL, 
Radio and Machine Workers 
(ind.) established an overwhelm- 
ing lead in representation elec- 
tion a Magnavox plant at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., despite a public 


the cut. 
One reason labor pressure is so 


ministration is already moving 
heaven and earth to keep the $20 


Senators who vete for the admin- 
istration position are being offered 


patronage and apfointments. Re-| 
publican Senators who plan to 
vote against the measure are being 


crimination committed against 
unorganized workers. Jews rep- 
resents 18 percent of applicants 
for jobs at agencies, yet get six 
percent of the jobs. 

* 


a 1 by chairman Francis 
Walter (D-Pa.) of the House Un- 
American committee to “vote for 
anything except the UE.” The 
workers gave UE 410 votes com- 
pared with 245 for UAW-AFL 


cut out of the tax bill. Senate maj-| 
ority leader William Knowland_ 
(R-Calif) spread the rumor that 


have a walkaway. Sen. Harry Byrd 
told newsmen that he realized that 
when the bill reached the floor, 
seme Democratic senators would 
propose an amendment to replace 
the $20 cut back in the bill. Act- 
ig majority leader Earl Clement 
(D-Ky) announced that the Dem- 


ocrats in the Senate would “make 
easty Get” to seplace the '$20| PY GEORGE MORRIS | 
| A STORMY MEETING of 3,000 sho) chairladies, chairmen and committee peo- 


cut. : 
Although the Democrats have ple of the New York Dress Joint Board at Manhattan Center booed down a new proposed 


; re ay wey the Denate, three-year agreement. But the ILGWU’s officialdom disregarded the motion to turn the 
Giiciy ke this fight Thee eons wali pact back to negotiations and de- ; 
pect at least two dbfectione from clared it “approved Jagd hati: be Deal revival of the a oe 
their ranks—Byrd -and George. This is the first time the New pea! of a attending Prosi 
Thus they will have to win some|York leaders of the International hema Wnt wen, P OF neti 
Republican votes if they are to Ladies Garment Workers Union wig ‘<< ae hecios _ Pin. ap é 
grant the people this $20 per per-|Came up against such experience | 0" ™ 4 ee as , +3 i d ane" ani ia rage Bier a 
, ~ |for at least a generation. For most position to t pact. quickie |iast wo anyway an t we; man, manager the dress joint 

son tax cut. + of the ‘od Chairraan Luigi An-|Voice vote taken by Antonini, in}only called you in to get your board admitted that average an- 
pote Ai atin ittedale A the|Which he disregarded the motion |reaction.” nuad earnings of all dressworkers 

; AN ADDITIONAL problem | Jethore the only speakers the to send the contract back to nego-| A thunderous chorus of boos (including cutters) is $2,600 a year. 
that some influential Democrats © apenas put forward to bat tiators, caught the audience by/and catcalls gave him another} THE MEETING opened with 
“a propose a compromise. Sen. for the agreement, could not be surprise. sample of the reaction. Soon after,| the audience quietly listening to 
same Barkley (D-Ky) the. former coun’: Tesiesel ‘ahdeen the jeers and| When he called for a voice ex-| however, many of the women walk- the report of Hochman on the 
ice President, is a good example. ‘all ee bs ed out, making uncomplimentary| Pact. He said some days earlier 
He is proposing that the $20 cut |°@'C@!s- Pree CR ACCES Ee k he had remarked to Antonini “w 
into effect aally, ten doll: The overwhelming majority ota huge chorus of “noes” exploded remarks about the men on thie plat- |" hee 
£O mxo € gradually, ten dollars b h wie tary oe form, while Antonini shouted from} are getting old,” and “22 . years 
the first year, five dollars more { Ose ie * “ise seat an along with the few ayes by ad- the platform: “You want a general passed since the last strike” and 
each year for the next two years, | the nines © ig Nall were WOM-' ministration stalwards and paid|strike but you walk out. What| it would be “good” to see another 


with the taxpayer getting the full | en, the largest group coming from staffmen who occupied the front kind of nl? 8 are your One. Times were “bad, however, 
row. No voices were heard when| THIS WAS an arier-work meet-|he went on and the condition of 


benefit of the cut: beginning Jan-|Antoninis own Local 89 which he 
‘Antonini called for a negative ex-|ing. Many of the women have to|the industry did not permit it, and 


-uary, 1958. tules with a czarist hand. 
Other ed compromises) OLD-TIMERS in the four dress| pression and exploiting the con-|prepare supper at home or pick up| for that reason they deemed it in- 
fusion he instantly declared “the|their children at day-care centers. | advisable to carry out the strike au- 


would make the cut applicable locals of the Jomt Board recalled 
July 1, 1956 instead of in January. similar reaction to the leadership}motion carried” and the meeting! And it seemed useless to stay on|thorized by the shop chairman a 
when the announcement was made| Week earlier. | 


_In this context, pressure by labor only in the days before the New |adjourned. 
the meeting was called to just get First reaction came during ques- 


iO Oil and (h em cal Unions Uj nite a “reaction.” tions, answered by assistant Man- 


Despite Antonini’s claim of ap- (Continued on Page 15) 
proval, the pact was the subject oi| gsi eR ee 

_ THE MERGER of the CIO Oil and Chemical unions that took place here last 

week didn’t get much of a play in the big papers. Either they missed a big story, or they 


questions ‘and discussion among 
workers in the shops on the fol. 

didn’t want to report it. It is true that there was not much in the way of exciting daily 

leads’ for a commercial! 7 


lowing day, Thursday. The ILG- 
newspaper; there were no big-|$4S workers from New Jersey, Ne-;ical and Oil International Union, 


and 224 for IUE-CIO. A runoff 
is scheduled. 


warned that henceforth their re- 


A GROUP of old tine 
(Continued on Page 14) | 


“Wobblies” celebrated the. 50th 


——E ——-- -—— -— 


Angry Dressmakers Want Pact Renegotiated | 


rT 


ee increase in payments into 
the welfare fund and another half 
percent (starting a year from now) 
into the retirement fund. Not a 
penny raise on the very low earn- 
ings; not a provision fer enforce- 
ment of even the scales they are 
‘supposed to get nor a realistic re- 
timent of the meeting was ap-| vision of the antiquated minimums 
parent, that “you don't have the/in the contract. And Julius Hoch- 


Another confusing element in 
the picture was the announcement 
‘by Antonini earlier, when the sen- 


+ 


WU leaders knew one thing; they - 3a = 

were facing a revolt that was now . Sass =e 
breaking out into the open. They 3 
also discovered that this is one type 

gro and white, men and women—|one of the biggest jobs in the labor of opposition they can no longer 

took up days studying and debat-,;movement: organization of the un- 

ing the new proposed constitution! organized. The former United Gas, 

and union structure. The Founding|Coke & Chemical Workers, with 

Fathers could scarcely have given/its. 90,000 members, hardly 


beat by a barrage of red-baiting. 
the pact, was roundly booed. | Pe : | 
more detailed study to the nation’s! scratched the surface in organiz-| SE 
‘add another 90,000 who are or-| People who entered ILGWU ranks, - 
bate. These wo:kers wanted a: 
ates — oil workers from Texas, be Page The leadership brought -them al 
: J : ; ntin on’ 'P? ! re | F tne i ‘ 
{gn 40} -eleoibaao Cheon 4) 


, ~ frém ° ‘Néiavara?! 20 sl eplatieace: She ovides onl ; 
i OW ‘oseluyard %@f 3 éML: ie J? 319} a0 anddeeds ootssomeida cadf® jot bt a ertov: ade fc teeoy 
HOO Ob! ota gunttnied fede yao se TV asbveneat! vebée eesee SEO Gd Jen’ (hed eicéh. cee: (elnene® 


—“—_ 


name outside speakers, thunder-| 


ing resolutions or dramatic politi-| 
battles. But the real news—the 
news that can augur another great 
advance by labor—was there’ in 
the more than: 900 rank and file 
delegates who came there from 
every part of the country to fash- 
ion a new bigger union. These del- 


The little of it that was attempted 
against those who spoke against 
The bulk of the active oppo- 
basic charter. ‘ing its jurisdiction. And even if you D€Dts were the younger or newer 
But this was not pettifogging de- nei? 
rs Bg ganized in the AFL International| 07g aftér the wd left - wing, 
| Chemi Pema ‘struggles with in the union. _ 7 
strong union for. there was to be a emical Workers Union, there’ sess ; , 
sig job cutout for the new Chém . FANNY’GOLOSA! ci 
yHsiodke ze vy rid do sno! 


# sy r eu 5 
fir 7 é «¢* Seng s ie bretitlen b« 


Y 


by the $4.00 raise of 1953. He 


(Continued from Page 2) 


ager Murray Gross. Someone ask- 
ed what happens to the minimums. 
Gross replied they are increased | 


seemed reluctant to give.the new 
figure. \ 

“What is it? Why don’t you tell 
us?” hundreds shout 


When Gross. ak AEE it will 
ughter went up. Many of the 
ers can’t make the minimum 

ithocah it is so far below average 

weekly earnings. 
The reaction of the audience 
came again when Antonini during 


one of his frequent interjections, 


st be $51.25, an explosion of| 1 was 14 years old, 


sought to answer some questions. 
He began that a woman of Local 
89 came to him and said “What 
did you bring us? You brought us 
nothing. 

No sooner did Antonini utter 
those words than the hall shook 
with applause and cheers. The ap- 
plause was repeated in waves as 
Antonini helplessly sought to make 
himself heard. i | 


THE CHAIRMAN then turned 
to abusing the; audience. He said 
the dressworkers aren't behaving 
in a “civilized manner” and _ that 
“jmitatng dogs’ is not civilized. 
That was all the chairladies need- 


ed, and they gave the 75-year-old: 


Antonini the razzberries each time 


he sought to say something. Some 


were heard to say he's “getting to 
sound like (Charles E) Wilson.” 


To his frequent efforts to stress 
the importance of retirement, wo- 
men were heard to shout “Why 
don't you retire?. . . what about 


wages?” and “do we have to die 
or get sick to get the benefits of 
this contract?” 

But the big explosion ‘came 
when Antonini, gave the floor to 
Fannie Golos, veteran rank and file 
fighter of Local 22 since the days 
after World War I. She is a well 
known leftwinger in her local, but 
like others who originally built the 
union she has in recent years been 
“barred. by ILGWU leadership from 


leading work in the local. 

She- brought the house down as. 
she began with a motion that the, 
contract be sent back for renegotia- 
tion. She seemed to be just the 


voice that was needed to say what past. 


Dressmakers Angry at Pact 


the thousands . of ' representatives 
of some 2,400 shops came there 


to say. 
* 


MRS. GOLOS said she is for a 
strike because it is necessary to 
w in. better conditions not because; 
“we are getting too old and would 
like to see one. 

“I have been in the union since 
she went on 
and we learned in all those years 


that we never got anything unless: 


we fought for it.” 


This was greeted by another ex-‘ 
plosion of applause. 


“Last Wednesday,” she contin- 
ued, “Brother Zimmerman, Hoch- 
man and the other on the platform 
made militant speeches. We did 
not discuss the question then be- 
cause we thought they'll ge into 
the conference and fight to get a 
decent agreement for us. I believe 
they could have gotten something 
better if they really fought in the 
conference.” 

‘With repeated explosion of ap- 
plause to encourage her, Mrs. Go-|. 
los went on to voice the need for 
a raise; for a piece rates schedule, 
which she argued does not have! 
to go for a new “study” because 
the union once had such schedules; 
and for higher wage minimums. 

“I urge you to instruct the com 
mittee to go back into conference 


and fight for these demands and! ration fais the strike. 


tell the bosses we mean to get 


them.” : 
When the applause for Mrs. 

los died down a buzz ran through 

the audience. 
“Who is she?” 


Go- 


was asked on all 


. 
sides. 


“If we could only have a few 
more with courage like she has,” 
‘was a typical comment. 


18. (British) 
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TV, 
Saturday, March 5 


On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 


' College Press Conference (7): 
11:30 

Big Top—circus (2) Noon 

What in the World—science quiz 
(2) 2 

Movie: Topper (1937) (9) 2 

Youth Takes Stand (2) 2:30 

College Basketball: _Mich-Mich 
State (2) 3 

Pro Basketball (4) 3 

Six O'Clock Report (2) 6 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8 

Movie: Sixty Glorious Years (5) 


: 


College Basketball: Princeton- 
Penn (13) 8 


Imogene Coca (4) 9 


“What about 1955? “What 
about now?” was the call most fre-' 
quently heard. , 

Mrs. Golos didn't let the matter 
rest. Immediately after the meet- 


ing she addressed a wire to Hoch- 
man and Zimmerman challenging 
the validity of Anteninis “vote” 
and proposing a referendum on 
the pact among all the 85,000 
workers. She also called for going 
through with a Madison Square 


| ‘came from Israel Breslaw, a busi- 


Another shop chairlady was giv-| 


en the floor. She began: 

“The last speaker expressed my 
thoughts,’ and an explosion uf 
cheers greeted her too. 


right now,” she said. 

The remarks that provoked the 
most violent reaction from the 
shop representatives was the fre- 
quent references by Antonini and 
other administration speakers to 
1933 or earlier. There seemed to. 
be resentment to this living in the, 


“|Garden rally the union had al-| 
ready set, but abandoned, as prepa-| 


| 
. | 
THE ATTEMPTED redbaiting 


‘ness agent, who made the gs 


Golos called the ILGWU ‘ 
in 1933. He was 


‘Mrs. 
leompany union” 
‘booed vigorously. 


After two shop speakers against 
the pact only officials were called 
to speak in what obviously appear- 


down the audience. Charles Zim- 
merman, manager of Local 22 was 
saved for a “smooth” 


of the new pact the workers re- 
gard as meaningless. 


All along 34 Street after ad.| 
journment and in the shops the 
next day, and along Seventh Ave. 
lunch time, the topic most heard 
was “Who was this woman who 
spoke.” 


‘discussion (2) 


opera by Wm. 


‘sen (I) 


8 


ed a tactic to filibuster and wear!’ 


and lengthy! 


“We want to ma ke a living, summary job in-which he made ex- 
aggerated claims for some _ parts, 


Donald O'Connor Show (4) 9:30 


George Gobel (4) 10 

Ozzie and Harriet (7) 11. 

Fame—documentary (4) 11:15. 
Premiere 


Movie: Champagne for Caesar. 
(2) 12:45. Satirizes radio giveaway 
shows. 


Holm. Good 


Ronald Colman, Celeste 


TV 
Sunday, March 6 


Charity Bailey Show (4) 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 
N. Y. Times Youth Forum (5) 


Noon 


Spanish. Kiddie Show (13) Noon 


Learn to Draw (11) 12:30 


Movie: Waterloo Road (British) 


(9) 2 


Face the Nation—Cross-country 

2:30 

“Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 
Now And Then—Dr. Baxter Re- 


‘visits Wordsworth (2) 3 


Johns Hopkins Science Review 


(5) 3 


Adventure (2) 3:30. Museum of 


Natural History Series — 
4:30. Super-' 


The Search (2) 


speed planes 


Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 

Omnibus (2) 5. New American 
Schuman 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

Tales of Hans Christian Ander- 
6 

You Are There (2) 6:30 D-Dav 
You Asked For It (7) 7 

Jack Benny Show (2) 7:30 
Mister Peepers (4) 7:30 

Opera Cameos—Puccinis Tosca} 


(5) 7:30 
| Toast of Town (2) 8. Lilliai| 
Roth | 


(4) 


Ronnie’ Graham—comedian 


Horizons—medical documentary 


7) 9:15 
Play: To Kill A Man by Jack 


London (2) 9:30 


Loretta Young Show (4) 10 
Victory At Sea—movie (7) 10:30 
Movie: I Met Mv Love Again 


(13) 11. Henry Fonda, Joan Ben- 


nett. Pleasant comedy 


Movie: Lured (2) 11:15. Lucille 


Ball, Geo. Sanders. Detective Story, 
lwell clone 


Labor Tackles Questions Raised About M erg er 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


Both George Meany and Walter Reuther have been 
busy giving public assurances on some questioned provi- 
sions of the merger agreement among them the anti-dis- 


crimination section as the CIO's 
executive board gave its approval 
of the agreement. The AFL coun- 
cil had appreved the pact earlier. | 


Both labor leaders are apparent- 
ly trying. to meet the disquiet 
voiced on a number of grounds. 
Reservations concerning the mer- 
ger are reflected in the Negro press 
and in the objections raised by the 
Transport Workers Union whose 
president Michael J. Quill cast the 
dissenting vote in the CIO board. 

George Meany, addressing the 
Jewish Labor Committee’s annual 
conference in Atlantic City prom- 
ised that the united labor body, of | 
which he will be president, will not: 
tolerate discrimination. He noted 
that the agreement also provides 
for a constitutional provision for a 
- machinery in the united labor body 
to combat discrimination. 


+ 


MEANY said nothing, however, 
of. the extent to which this anti- 
discrimination policy will. be car- 
ried. The CIO demanded that all 
affiliates be required to. guarantee 
“full membership” rights to all re- 
‘gardless of race, creed or color. 
The agreement guarantees only| 
“full trade union benefits.” Under 
this compromise unions that ex- 
clude or jimcrow Negroes would 


still be able to make formal claims 


that the “trade. union benefits” of 
_ Negrees are not restricted. 


Arthur Goldberg, CIO general 
counsel who addressed the same 
confererce - dave itched ‘an attack on 


Michael | ‘without ¥ naming 
fiw eqeuk: i Wnyose av dal 
ad papaec deel Car 


him, calling him a demagogue fot 
raising the issue of Negro rights. 


Walter Reuther, releasing the 
CIO's statement of approval of the 


merger, polemized with Quill, a 
CIO vice-president for — 
against the agreement. He charg 
Quill “misrepresented the tacts” ta 
his own TWU convention when he! 
pointed to the absence of clear- 
cut assurances on discrimination, 
no-raiding and anti-racketeering. 
Quill said only statements of prin- 
iciple were offered on those ques- 
itions, not mandatory rules and en- 
forcement penalties. 


“There is no basis of fact for the 
objections he raised,” Reuther told 
newsmen. “The principles he seeks 
are in the merger document. They 
Y|are nailed down in the agreement.” 


Reuther added that “now all we 
must do is agree upon constitu- 
tional language which expresses 
them.” | 

* | 

REUTHER also pointed to sec- 
tions of the CIO Board's statement 
which, it seems, was also formu- 
lated to allay fears and doubts. 
One section said “We deem it im- 
portant to note that the merger 
agreement recognizes and under- 
writes” and “guarantees” the in- 
tegrity of each union and elimina- 
tion of the evils of discrimination 
and corruption. Another section 
says “no union in the new organi- 
zation need fear its future.” 


It. was- noted that Reuther was 


caréful*’ not | to | guarantee * ‘enforce- 
ofitgid ae ysibelVl @9109—> Bis! slo 


embeRe (haves ar enea 


| 


iReuther were welcome. 


| ment of the 
ciples. 


Approval by the CIO board 
cleared 'the way for joint CIO-AFL 
committees to work on a eonstitu- 
tion for the new organization and 
prepare it in time for approval by 
the AFL convention in Chicage, 
Sept. 15 and the CIO convention 
in Buffalo Oct. 17, with a jomt 
convention some time after. 

* 

QUILL’S widely publicized ob- 
jections to the agreement have ap- 
parently put the top unity nego- 
tiators on the defensive. The com- 
mittee headed by Reuther may 
feel under sufficient pressure to 
seek more concrete provisions in 
the constitution to be written in 
place of the vague language in the 
merger pact. From that standpoint 
the assurances from Meany and 


“nailed down’ prin- | 


sions, 
will be far from “perfect” because 
the controlling reactionary-minded 
old guard in the AFL still clings 
itenanciously to some of its ancient 
It is becoming equally | 
clear that progressives in labor and 
many of those in the right wing of 
the CIO, will have to wage an 
unendin 
against the old guard WITHIN the 
united organization. 


policies. 


Observers in Quill’s own union 


|point out that he could have ab-. 
‘stained from voting and made a 
declaration that his union will de-| 
cide on affiliation when the unity 
process is completed. 
he could work in cooperation with 
others, 
ment through popular pressure and 
negotiations. 


Meanwhile 


for a maximum improve- 


It is evident that the final deei- 
including the constitution, 


fight for improvements 


a 2 


—— ae 


On the other hand it. apnears 
that Quill has gone beyond the 
resolution of his own cenvention 


WE'RE 2 BLOCKS OFF TIMES SQ 


Yugoslav-American 
Heme 


, 


which only asked for. ‘ ‘unqualifie ed” | 
assurances before the union de 
cides on affiliation. The TWU did 
not oppose the merger outrent 
The union has until next fall, 
later, to decide on affiliating with 
the united body. 


condemnation of the unity pact, 
and his reference to it as a “sell- 


The effect of Quill’s  outright!] 


Bookings 
for conferences, rehearsals, ania | 


movies, dances, banquets, mectings 
and wedding receptions 


405 WEST 41st ST. 


Eisenhowers News Conheesnell 


(7) 8:30 


our excellent building open for f) 


| 


Selected TV and Movie Guide 


RADIO 
Saturday, Mareh 5 

Symphonies For Youth WOR 
1:30 

Met Opera—Verdis Don Carlo 
‘WABC 2 

News WCBS, WOR, WRCA 6 

Gunsmoke—western WCBS 8 

Conversation — Clifton Fadiman 
WRCA 8 

Boston Symphony WRCA 8:30 

Chicago Theatre of Air WOR 
10 

‘Overseas Assignment—news from 
Paris. London, WABC 11:15 


RADIO 
Sunday, March 6 


World Affairs Report WCBS 
12:30 
| Washington Week WCBS 12:45 
Anthology poety series WRCA 1 
Mozares Music Flute—Opera 
WOR 1:30 : 
Symphonette—M ishel Piasiro 
WCBS 2 
N. Y. Philharmonic WCBS 2: 30 
Pro Basketball: Knicks-Roches- 
ter WMGM 3 
Dennis Day Show WRCA 5:30 
Public Prosecutor WOR 6 
Don Gardiner, news WABC 6 
| Hallmark Hall of Fame WCBS 
6:30 
Jack Benny Show—Danny Kay», 
guest WCBS 7 
America’s Town Meeting WABC 


8 
Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 
Sherlock Holmes: John Gielgud 
& Ralph Richardson WRCA 9 
A Week of the World WABC 
9:15 
Meet the —_ WRCA 10:30 


MOVIES 


Bad Day at Black Rock, Rivoli 
Romeo and Juliet (Italian-British) 
‘Sutton 


Victor and Vanquished= Stalin- 
grad battle film & Variety Artists 
(Russian) Stanley 


Gate of Hall (Japanese) 50th St. 
Guild 


Cinerama Holiday, Warner 
Big Day (Jacques Tati-French) 
Art. With Ballerina. Through Tues. 

Mr. Hulot’s Holiday (French) 
Beverly. Through Tues. 

Docter in the House (British), 
52nd. St. Translux 

Holiday tor Henrietta (French) 
‘Fine Arts 

Camille (revival). Greta Garbo. 

‘Normandie Translux 

Chaplin’s Limelight & Kind 
‘Hearts and Coronet (British) 55th 
‘St. Through Mon. 


C lassified Ads 


BOOKS WANTED 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL students desperately 
need Vols. 2 and 3 ef Marx’s ‘‘Capital.’’ 
Will yeu sell? Call WA ®-1600 or bring 
books te scheol effice. 


FOR SALE 


ENGLISH BEXE-—3 speed, hend brakes, 
tourist bag, etc. Beg. $69.95 value. Spec. 
$39.95. Stan-ard Brand Dist., 143 4th 
Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. 1 heur 
free parking er 2 tekens. 


SERVICES 
(Painting) 


ROOMS, offices, steres, halls, experienced 
werk. Standard materials, winter prices. 
Jack Rosen, GI 8-7661. 


MOVING AND - STORAGE 


SPIKE'S moving and pickup service. city, 
ceuntry. Shert notiee, plan ahead. 
UN 4-7707. | 


MOVING, Storage, Long Distance, experi- 
enced iurniture, piano movers. Cali Ed 
Wendell, JE 6-3000. Day-night. 


| 


——, 


MOVING ¢ STORACE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
noar 3rd Ave. GR 7.2457 


13 E. ith St. 
EFFICIENT RELIABLE 


a 
ES 


shennan 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs | 


| Vector Laboratories 


) 
| 217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
New Yerk 3, N.Y. 


LO 4.8356 


out” has been to isolate the TWU 
from others in the CIO who are 
equally anxious to obtain the 
strongest possible assurances. But 
they aré not threatening to stay: 
out of the united body. The mer- 
ger pact, despite its weaknesses, is 
hailed as a.tremendous step for-. 


— 


—— 
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WEISS: MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE, 
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Monmouth Lawyer Charges: 


GOP Clique Cut t 


Eliminate Jews” 


‘ JERSEY CITY.—Republicans behind McCarthy’s anti- 


‘Martha Stone To 


Ask Dismissal 


es 


“ee 
>. ~er « 


MARTHA STONE 
SEE HER MARCH 13! 


PATERSON. — Martha Stone, 
New Jersey Communist Party State 
Chairman, announced that she is 
taking steps to have her indict- 
ment under the Smith Act dis- 
missed. Basis for the action is the 


‘fact that she was indicted by a 


‘thower war plans, and will feature 


-jentertainment. Headin 


Rally March 13 Against 


Rearming Germany! 


NEWARK.-—Jerseyans from all over the State will voice 


||their demands for peaceful coexistence, in place of atom- 


bombs over New Jersey, and against redrming Germany 


for World War III at the Freedom 
of the Press Association’s annual 
mass meeting next Sunday. 

The rally will be a _ militant 
demonstration against the Eisen- 


outstanding speakers and top flight 
the speak- 
ers will be Martha Stone, State 
Chairman of N. J. Communist 
Party, indicted under the member- 
ship clause of the Smith Act, and 


William L. Patterson, first attorney 
for the Trenton Six and executive 
director of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress.A troup of actors, singers 
and instrumentalists, headed by. 
Will Geer, noted Broadway star, 
will supply the cultural program. 


The rally will also be a dem- 


onstration for the freedom of 
Martha Stone and all Smith Act 
victims, will greet Gene Dennis 
and the Communist Party leaders 
who have just completed prison 
terms, and will highlight the peo- 
ple’s fight against McCarthyism. 
The rally will be held at the 
Masonic Hall, 188 Belmont Ave. 
in Newark, next Sunday afternoon 
March 13, and will start promptly 
at 2:30 p.m. Admission is 50 cents. 
The affair will wind up the Jersey 
Worker sub campaign. All areas 
are urged to go all out this week 
in order to finish the drive by the 
mass meeting. A nursery for the 
children will be provided. 


Semitic smear of employes at Ft. Monmouth are “out to . 
grand jurv in Connecticut that has 


eliminate the Jewish citizen,” a New Jersey attorney charged 


here. 
He is Harry Green of Long 
Branch, one of two lawyers who| 
defended scientists and others 
suspended at Ft. Monmouth at 
the height of the McCarthy terror 
program, and he has. an urgent’ 
message for all. Americans: | 
“We have to expose our govern- | 
ment’s strange security program.” | 
Speaking before the North Hud-, 
son chapter of the American Jew- 
ish Congress, Green reviewed the 
inside story of the Ft. Monmouth 
scandal, and declared that “there. 
is a clique in the Republican Party 
to eliminate the Jewish citizen.” 
_ Whoever is responsible for this. 
“ridiculous and puerile situation, "| 
whether it be attorney general’ 
Brownell, defense secretary Wil-| 


* | 
son, vice-president Nixon or sec-| 


' 


urity board chairman McConnell— 


ought to be exposed, Green said. | 


The lawyer revealed that the!and others would have gotten Smith Act trials by attending the of the ruthless and unspeakable 
away with it.” 


Dockers Fight Fink 
Waterfront Board 


JERSEY CITY.—Jersey longshoremen won a tremend- 
ous victory last week when the Bi-State Waterfront Com- 


president of another Jewish group, | 


one of the largest in Essex county, 


had contacted him to warn. he; 


should “stop charging publicly 
that employes at Ft. Monmouth 


CURRENT EVENTS FORUM | 

HOWARD da Silva, director of 
“Sandhog” and “The World of | 
Sholom Aleichem,” star of stage 
“and screen. | 
Friday evening, March 1Ith,' 
8:30 p.m., 516 Clinton Ave., New-| 
ark. Admission 75 cents. 


H won as a result of a second NLRB 


4\ mission postponed 
{2 @4| putting the new anti-union rules 
' £ g@s\into effect. 
22% |N.J. DOCKER ATTACKS . 
f= | WATERFRONT COMMISSION 


f= , Alhailed the victory over the Ship 
a Owners commission as they dis- 
.t@....2+| tributed copies of a four-page bro- 


WILLIAM L. PATTERSON 


| 


| working longshoremen and _ threat 


s| pendent 
™=| slowed the anti-labor Waterfront 


4 file paper, published by working 


SEE HIM MARCH 13! 


Ques 


| | 
were discharged because they were 


ews. 

This man told him that Jews 
have “been the scapegoat of his- 
tory . .. that is our burden, we 
must stand for it now... .” 

Green termed this policy “sur- 
render’, and added, “We as Jews 
cannot stand by when our fellow 
Jews are being assaulted.” 

He urged that “our people must 
join in a type or organization that 
will fight for our civil liberties.” 

Green, with Ira Katchen, a 
Little Silver attorney, defended 21 
people smeared as “security risks.” 
All thirteen of those reinstated are 
planning to resign, Green reported, 
He is still at work to have the 
eight remaining scientists cleared 
and restored to their former posts. 

“We cannot hush-hush the situ- 
ation, he declared. “We must 
stand up and fight it.” , 

If he and Katchen had ‘not taken 
on the defense and fought through 
these cases, he indicated, “the 
bigots in the Army and McCarthy 


been declared illegally constituted 
by a Federal judge. 

Last week Federal Judge Robert 
Anderson dismissed Smith Act in- 
dictments against seven Connecti- 
cut residents because the grark! 
jury had not been properly con-| 
stituted by the jury commissioner. 


Vets, Clergy Urge: 
Oust Nazi Musicians 


NEWARK.—Herbert von Kara-!in order to force his exit from the 

He gave the government 21 days!jan, notorious orchestra leader, United States.” 

to bring in new indictments. — | Will not conduct the Berlin Phil-| The council's telegrams con- 
Miss Stone, who was indicted harmonic in its scheduled Newark cluded: “To permit von Karajan 

under the membership clause of|#Ppearance March 29 if the New to engage in a cultural pursuit 

the Smith Act called the dismissal) Jersey Rabbinical Council, and here ... would indeed be a trav- 


‘of the Connecticut indictments a| Post 34 of the Jewish War Vets esty upon our democratic way of 


it. Both groups have de-! life.” | 
nounced the Nazi leader’s tour of} - The action of the clergymen and 
Amendment.” the United States. veterans, which will certainly re- 


Protests against the attempt to) The veterans have asked for a ceive wide support, highlights the 
frame Martha Stone and send her) probe of the circumstances which) whole pro-Nazi pro-war policy of 
to prison for 16 years will culmi- led the State Department to grant the Eisenhower Administration in 
nate in a mass rally in Newark on| von Karajan a visa, and Harold its drive to rearm Germany, The 
Sunday, March 13, 2:30 p.m., at! Kornbluth, post commander, said New Jersey Freedom of the Press 
Masonic Hall, 188 Belmont Ave.| veterans would picket the Mosque’ mass rally next Sunday will afford 
Miss Stone, along with other pro-| in Newark if the Nazi conductor Jerseyans an opportunity to pro- 
minent Jersey fighters for civil) appeared. | test the whole rotten deal. 
rights, will be the principal speak-| The Jewish clergymen called for ——— 
er. A large turnout from all over revocation otf von Karajan’s visa, | 
the State is expected to voice their!and labeled him“ “a confirmed 
opposition to the | 


can ney 


“resounding victory for the due 
process guaranteed by the Fifth 


McCarthyite| Nazi.” He is “a confirmed member 


rally. Nazi machine,” said the Council’s 


‘mission postponed putting into effect its fink hiring regu- 


’ 


lations. The regulations infringe 
on the unions bargaining rights, 


; eae | 
election, and incorporated in its, 


fei;new two year contract with the: 
@ee.| shippers. 


the 


| 


Growing opposition by 


of a port wide strike by the Inde- 
Longshoremen’s Union 


Commission to a halt. The Com- 
“indefinitely” 


The N.J. Docker, a rank and 


longshoremen on the Jersey docks, 


achure entitled “Truth . . . about 
a law that legalizes  scabbing, 
strikebreaking and blacklisting.” 


resolution, passed at its midwinter 
conference. | 

The resolution, sponsored by 
Rabbi Eliezer Cohen of Hillside, | 
said: “If the U. S. admits yon, 
Karajan it will in effect be condon- 
ing the Naziism which America. 
helped crush and which cost the 
lives of so many thousands of our, 
American youth.” | 

Rabbi Israel Gerstein of Passaic, 
‘council president, sent wires to 
Jersey Senators Smith and Case 


. | ‘al Congressmen, call- 
The brochure, done up in a lively |@7¢ to several Congres wis oe 
’ |ing on them to intercede with the 


and popular style, with pictures ta 

SER ae , nt for “sp@edy ac- 
and_ illustrations, was distributed tate D a a cchall cai 
not only to longshoremen, but also “O" °° 7 whe — - 


to workers in AFL and CIO sho Qs. | 
It makes a central poiat of the fact| terms? [the issue of gangsterism only to 


Hiab while the BiGete Las alledtc| The brochure lists example after cover up its anti-labor aims. Rank 

the longshoremen most immedi- example of how the Waterfront | and file longshoremen have always 

ately. it aie eal a tak ane Commission discriminates against fought for a democratically run 

apes mf prcoenk mma’ CAN union men, old timers, Negroes,!union against gangsterism, and 

be used against all labor. : . ; : fe : é saree 

a : and shows how the law was used’ they know no ship owner control- 

A POLICE STATE LAW to try to break strikes and smash led Commission will end gangster- 
The brochure states the opinion) the workers union. Over .140/ism. 

of the Longshoremen’s Union that} white and Negro longshoremen| LABOR URGED TO FIGHT 

the Bi-State Law is “a police law,”| were arrested and their passes lift-/ FOR REPEAL OF LAW 

and quotes opposition expressed) ed for the “crime” of striking, and| The Dockers publication urges 

by Congressmen Sieminski and 


| fe 
| # 


as, 


WILL GEER 
SEE HIM MARCH 13! 


a, 


> 


the Commission handed-out 15,-! that all labor take three steps to 
Celler. Congressman Sieminski of 000 work permits to get scabs to;end the Bi-State Law. 1. Pressure 
New Jersey, in speaking of the) break the dockers strike. on N.J. lawmakers through letters, 
law asked: “Are we unwittingly} A LAW TO DESTROY UNIONS,| delegations, resolutions. 2. Pro- 
being asked to approve and set in. NOT AGAINST GANGSTERISM test to the Waterfront Commission, 
motion a pattern of labor conscrip-| This is a law to destroy the/15 Park Row, New York City 
tion alien to America, alien to the; dockers union and their fight for against conscription of longshore’ 
right of men to organize, inde-| better conditions, says the rank} labor. 3. Invite speakers from ILA 
pendent of government approval,|and file publication. It is a legal-| locals to speak at local union meet- 
to win their daily bread on fair ized bosses blacklist—and it raises ings. | 


Rally for Peace— 
Against Rearming 


Stop McCarthyism-_ | 
F ree All Smith Act Victims! 


5 ae ae! 


; . ® 
$23.4 . 
. : 


* . 


Y 


Germany 


| Peaceful Coexistence—Not Atom Bombs Over Jersey ! 


Speakers: MARTHA STONE, Chairman N.' J. Communist Party, 
Smith Act Defendant. 


WILLIAM L. PATTERSON, noted fighter for democratic rights, 
executive director Civil Rights Congress. 


WILL GEER and Troupe, feat uring selections from Mark Twain 
and Walt Whitman. | 


_ Auspices of the N.J. F reedom of the Press Association 


achensiimememaniaies 


| Sunday, Mar. 15 


Masonic. Hall 


188 Belmont Ave. 
Newark — Admission 50¢ 


N ursery for the Kids 
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hat $20 Tax Cut 


—See Page 2 


Greet Johnny 
With Subs! 


WE of The Worker staff were 
greatly moved by the release 
from jail of five of the heroic 
leaders of our nation’s Marxist 


movement last week. We re- 
joiced personally, because we 


know, admire and love them as 
splendid human beings. We re- 
joiced also, because their jailing 
was a national disgrace, a sym- 
bol of the unAmerican destruc- 
tion of democratic liberty which 
has been takin place this past 
decade. 

_ This disgrace has not been ex- 
punged by their release. There 
are others in jail, and still others 


—including the five—facing jail 
or deportation or the lives of 
refugees because they dare to 
oppose the suicidal program of 
Big Business. And the five are 
still under severe restrictions by 
the terms of their parole. 


But for us of The Worker 


_ staff, the release of John Gates 


has special significance. He is 
our editor. Loss of his leader- 


_ ship when he went to jail was 


a bitter handicap for us to over- 
come. The effect of his leader- 
ship, even after he left us, help- 
ed us to overcome that handi- 


cap. 


His release has this signifi- 
canse not alone to us on the 
staff, but to ‘all supporters and 
devoted readers of our: paper. 


There is one immediate, prac- 


tical, exceedingly important way 


we can express this: by throw- 
ing all our energies into the cur- 
rent circulation campaign, and 


: guaranteeing we will put it over 


in the next two weeks. Right 
now, it is seriously lagging. (See 
Page 13 for facts.) 


The Brooklyn Communist 
Party has taken this way. In a 
statement to the Daily Worker 
appearing on the day the. five 
were released, it recalled that 


John Gates had inspired it to a 


successful campaign just before 


he went to jail in 1951. It ask- 
ed all its members to pay honor 
to him now by again helping to 
put the campaign over on sche- 
dule, called on them to put ev- 
erything else aside and to make 


@@traordinary efforts to accomp- 
lish this, 


By ROB F. HALL 


is, because actually they had all 
been anticipating the day for 
three years and eight months— 
since July 2, 1951 when the 
‘Communist leaders were carted 
off to jail for a crime they 
never committed. 

But there we were, at last, 
people, workers, Negro and 
white, who somehow managed 
after getting off from work to 
find our way through miles of 
subway and more miles otf 
Queens streets and reach the 
airport by 8:30, the hour the 
plane was due from Atlanta, 
where Gene and Johnny had 
been imprisoned. 

Earlier that day, some of the 
same people had been in the 
crowd of friends and relatives 
who greeted Jack Stachel and 
John Williamson at. Foley 
Square court where they were 


And out in Detroit friends and 
relatives were welcoming Carl 
Winter. 

Of the six.who that day 
completed their five-year Smith 
Act sentences (with . time 
off for “good behavior’) only 
one remained behind bars. Ben 
Davis had an additional 60 days 
to serve in Pittsburgh for “con- 
tempt of court” after completing 
his term in Terre Haute. 

And so at Idlewild, while we 


Johnny, we were symbolically 
greeting also Jack Stachel and 
Johnny Williamson and Ben 
Davis. And one could say, too, 
we were paying our tribute to 
Bob Thompson and Gus Hall, 
who were serving additional 
sentences. And to Gil Green 
and Henry Winston, convicted 
at the same time as Gene and 
the rest, but now having the 
status of political refugees. 


* 

SOME OF US, by virtue ol 
our journalistic role, were able 
to be on the airstrip when the 
plane pulled up. Surrounded 
by reporters for the big dailies, 
by cameramen and TV and 
radio and magazine folks, we 
saw the stairs rolled out and 


brought from Danbury — 


300 were greeting Gene and 


IT WAS short notice but some 300 people were at 
Idlewild airport to greet Eugene Dennis and John Gates. 
It was short notice with réspect to time of arrival, that 


the door of the big four- 
motored plane pushed open. 


Through a window of the 
plafe we could spy Johnny 
Gates, and then as the last of 
the passengers started down 
the stairs a cry went up, 
“There’s Gene.” And there in- 
deed, was Gene, with Johnny at 
his side. 

Gene was tall and thinner 
than we had evcr seen him. 
His once gray hair-shone white 
in the spotlight of the camera- 
men. Johnny was thinner, too, 
but both smiled, relaxed and 
happy. And with them was Alan 
Max, managing editor of The 
Worker who went to Atlanta 
to cover their actual release, 
and John Abt, their attorney 
who posted $5,000 bond for 


Six Men --the First Steps 
Toward Their Freedom 


each on this new — 
charge of “membership” whic 


they now face. 
* 


THE SMALL CROWD at 
the landing field surged around 
them, the reporters to ask their 
questions, friends to shake their 
hands. But it was when Gene 
and Johnny entered the lobby 
of the airport building that pan- 
demonium broke loose. At the 
doorway Peggy Dennis, radiant- 
ly happy, with Gene, Jr., their 
handsome, sturdy young son, 
moved forward and for a few 
seconds the Dennis family was 
one undistinguishable unity, 
while the crowd cheered and > 
clapped and some _ people 
brushed tears from their eyes. 

The newspapermen wanted a 
statement. But Gene, a wife 
and son on his either arm, told 
them gently he has issued a 
statement in Atlanta to which 
they were welcome, but right 
now he wanted to get home 


DENNIS 
with his family. 

It happened so quickly that 
few noticed:it, but a car drove 
up and Gene and family were 
in it and speeding away. And 
just as quickly Johnny had gone 
with friends, leaving the field 
to the reporters who raced to 
telephone their story, and to 
the rest of us to congratulate 
each other upon the arrival of 
a joyful day. 

* 

THAT ATLANTA statement, 
as wired to the Daily Worker 
by Alan Max, included Gene’s 
declaration that he was going 
to spend some time with his 
family and have a_ medical 
checkup on his heart condition. 

“Then I plaa to plunge into 
the political and legal defense 
against the second indictment 
and in defense of my own civil 
rights, the Bill of Rights and, 
peace, I shall do this in coopera- 
tion with all other people to 
secure the broadest defense 
movement.” | 

“We have been rearrested,” 
Dennis went on, “not for any 
overt act, but simply for mem- 
bership, and on a seven-year-old 
indictment. If this sinister move | 
succeeds, the rights of labor 
and the Negro people to or- 
ganize and freely assemble will 
be further jeopardized.” 

Dennis explained that he had 


(Continued on Page 14) 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


3 Years, 8 Months and a Day 


By JOSEPH NORTH — 


~ IT IS a curiously American 
day of our times. I stood in the 
hushed corridors of Foley Square 


and thought how much our 


has to do with jail. 

The crowd 
came early to 
wait for Jack 
Stachel and 
John Wil- 
liamson. The 
morning that 
began with 
buckets _ of 
rain _ rightly. 
turned: to san \ 


it was apne 


to discover that: they were 
shackled to one another all the 
way down from Danbury, a 
final mean gesture of the prison 
authorities, as though men com- 
ing out of. prison would try to 
escape. 


The hours drag as we wait for 
them to come up from the prison 
in the basement of the sky- 


scraper. Justice seems never 
more lead footed than in a court- 


- house. You ‘have a feeling that 


time is suspended, and you look 
again at the wives of the pris- 
oners, who have waited these 


meh to come’ home. : 


forty-four : long months for ‘their » 


I thought of Emerson when 
he listed the “American super- 
stitions” of his time, in 1847, and 


concluded with the chief of them: 


“The fear of radicalism or de- 
mocracy: And faith in the steam 
engine. Little has changed in 
the. upper regions of our so- 
ciety; the fear remains the same 
even though = faith in the 
steam engine has proceeded— 
downward — to a in 
= and in atombombs. The re- 
ationship is as undeniable as 
the marble pillars of the. court- 
house. te 


‘WHEN THE DOOR to the. 


courtroom of No. 318 opened 
the crowd surged inside, past 
the bailiffs who seem never to 
accustom themselves to this kind 
of citizenry and stare poker- 
faced at us, their eyes veiling an 
obscure fear. The bailiffs came 
to-know us through the many 
days and months of the trials 
but never did they see this 
crowd in this mood of exulta- 
tion and it frightened them. ) 
The long winter of imprison- 
ment is over, the spring of free- 
dom was on its way. The sev- 
enty-five men and women and 
children sat on the long oaken 
benches of the courtro6m and 
the reporters in their box sur- 
veyed them too, startled, I 
thought, at the exurberance. The 
men of the press stare at the 
bright flowers in the corsage of 
the prisoners’ wives, Mrs. Stach- 


(Continued on Page ll) (fj 
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hat $20 Tax Cut Can Still 
Win If Labor Makes Fight 


THE BIG QUESTION here, as in millions of American ho 


whether the taxpayer will get the $20 per person tax cut voted by the House. That cut 
million families now paying 


- would mean a lot to a lot of people. 


about $100 a year in taxes, it 
would mean no federal income 
taxes at all. And for other millions 
of families it would mean having 
an extra $100 to spend for milk 


for the kids, for groceries, or for. 


that clothing which is almost im- 
possible to buy at the $70 average 
weekly wage. 

Pulling for the taxcut are labor, 
the Democratic leadership in the 
House of Representatives, some of 
the Democratic leadership in the 
Senate, and, it goes without saying 
Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public. 

Against the tax cut are the ad- 
ministration . from Eisenhower 
down, the Republican party (all 
wings), and an influential section 
of the Democratic leadership in 
the Senate. ' 


JUST WHO will win the tug- 
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of-war which lias developed one 


Capitol Hill is at this writing an 
open question. The House passed 
the bill Feb. 25, by a close margin. 
Then last Tatedey the Senate 
Finance committee deleted the 
$20 tax cut from the measure b 

the narrow.vote of nine to six, wit 

two Democratic worthies, Byrd of 
Virginia and George of Georgia 
voting with the Republicans. 


This has brought the tax bill te 
the floor of the Senate minus the 
$20 cut, merely continuing certain 
corporation taxes and excise taxes 
which otherwise would expire 
April 1. 

But certainly the Eisenhower 


administration and its allies within’ 


the Democratic leadership will not 
have_a walkaway. Sen. Harry Byrd 
told newsmen that he realized that 
when the bill reached the floor. 
some Democratic senators would 
propose an amendment to replace 
the $20 cut back in the bill. Act- 
ing majority leader Earl Clement 
(D-Ky) announced that the Dem- 
ocrats in the Senate would “make 
a party fight” to replace the $20 
cut. 

Although the Democrats have 


a majority of one in the Senate, sions of the merger agreement among them the anti-dis- 


however, they cannot guarantee a 
victory in this fight. They can ex- 
pect at Jeast two defections from 
their ranks—Byrd and George. 
Thus they will have to win some 
Republican votes if they are to 
grant the people this $20 per per- 
son tax cut. 
* 


AN ADDITIONAL problem is 
that some influential Democrats 
will propose a compromise. Sen. 
Alben Barkley (D-Ky) the former 
Vice President, is a good example. 
He is proposing that the $20 cut 
go into effect gradually, ten dollars 
the first year, five dollars more 
each year for the next two years, 
with the taxpayer getting the full 
benefit of the cut beginning Jan- 
uary, 1958. | 
- Other oposed compromises 
would make the cut applicable 
July 1, 1956 instead of in January. 

In this context, pressure by labor 


se urgently needed to hold the 
Democrats in line for the full cut, 
‘without compromise and without 
delay, and to persuade some Re- 
publicans from industrial states 
where labor is a power to vote for 
the cut. 

One reason labor pressure is so 
crucial is that the Eisenhower ad- 


ministration is already moving 
heaven and earth to keep the $20 
cut out of the tax bill. Senate maj- 
ority leader William Knowland 
( R-Calif) spread the rumor that 


WASHINGTON. | 
mes this weekend, is 


—AFL News Reporter. 


the treasury department would in- 
‘sist that Eisenhower veto the bill 
if it contained the tax cut. 


But GOP pressure is not con- 
fined to statements. The old carrot 
‘and club technique is in full swing. 
Senators who vote for the admin- 
istration position are being offered 
‘every possible bribe in terms of 
‘patronage and appointments. Re- 
publican Senators who plan _ to 
vote against the measure are being 
‘warned that henceforth their re- 


© AFL 


DELEGATES from building — 
trades unions in 45 states will go 
to Washington March 7-10°for a 
national legislative conference 
called by the AFL building 
trades department. Richard J. 
Gray who heads the department 
says delegates will lobby on 
Capitol Hill for measures im- 
portant to building trades and 
construction workers and in op- 
position to Taft-Hartley and 
other laws which are detrimental 
to them. 

* 

SENATE labor committee 
last week approved nomination 
of Boyd Leedom to NLRB and 
of Theophil Kammbholtz to the 
vacant post of NLRB counsel. 
Sens. Neely (D-W. Va.) and 
Douglas (D-Ill) said they will file 
minority report on Kammbholtz 
whose appointment by LEisen- 
hower stirred labor wrath. Lee- 
dom, although unpopular with 
labor, got unanimous committee 


approval. 
* 


FOUR NEEDLE trades unions 
have agreed on joint drive to 
raise federal minimum wage to 
$1.25 an hour, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, CIO) presi- 
dent Potofsky announced. Unions 
include Textile Workers Union 
(CIO), International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers (AFL) and United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers, (AFL). — 

* 


JEWISH Labor Committee, 
representing 500,000 Jewish 
AFL and CIO trade unionists, 
reported last week that anti- 
Semitism in employment is wide- 
spread. The committee, meeting 
in Atlantic City, said worst dis- 
| crimination committed against 
unorganized workers. Jews rep- 
| resents 18 percent of applicants 
for jobs at agencies, yet get six 
percent of the jobs. 

* 


A GROUP of old time 


| (Continued on Page 14) | 


“Wobblies” celebrated the 50th 


Legislative Meet in Wash. 


anniversary of the Industrial 
Workers of the World in New 
York Feb. 27. . 

RHYTHM HAT CO., which 
recently announced it would 
close its Tarrytown plant April 
I5 reached an agreement with 
the AFL millinery workers last 
week. Company signed one-year 
contract with union, its first in 
nine years, pledging contmued 
operations for one year cuttin 
hours from 40 to 35 a week, a 
raising pay five cents an hour. 


* 

NORTH-SOUTH wage dif- 
ferential was narrowed last week 
when _ United Packinghouse © 
Workers (CIO) won 14'-cent 
package victory for 1,000 work- 
ers in American Sugar Refining 
Co. in New Orleans. Strike prep- 
arations by. Local 1101 were de- 
cisive in winning the settlement, 
getting the industry-wide seven- 
cent increase plus an additional 
three cents to help close the 
regional differential. 


* 


INTERNATIONAL Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
union is considering investin 
$4 million. of its pension. iad 
in low-cost housing projects for 
its members. It plans four proj- 
ects of 100 houses each. Projeets 
would follow union policy of 
non-discrimination against mi- 
norities. 

aes | 

UNITED ELECTRICAL, 
Radio _and Machine Workers 
(ind.) established an overwhelm- 
ing lead in representation elec- 
tion at Magnavex plant at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., despite a public 
appeal by chairman Francis 
Walter (D-Pa.) of the House Un- 
American committee to “vote for 
anything except the UE.” The 
workers gave UE 410 votes com-— 
pared with 245 for UAW-AFL 
and 224 for IUE-CIO. A rmoff 
is scheduled. 


——_ 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


— 


Labor Tackles Questions 


| 


| Both George Meany and Walter Reuther have been 
busy giving public assurances on some questioned provi- 


| 


crimination section as the CIO’s 
executive board gave its approval 
of the agreement. The AFL coun- 
cil had approved the pact earlier. 


Both labor Jeaders are apparent- 
ly trying to meet the disquiet 
‘voiced on a number of grounds. 
‘Reservations concerning the mer- 
\ger are reflected in the Negro press 
‘and in the objections raised by the 
‘Transport Workers Union whose 
president Michael J. Quill cast the 
dissenting vote in the CIO board. 

‘George Meany, addressing the 
Jewish Labor Committee’s annual 
conference in Atlantic City prom- 
ised that the united labor body, of 
which he will be president, will not 
tolerate discrimination. He noted 
that the agreement also provides 
for a constitutional provision for a 
‘machinery in the united labor body. 
‘to combat discrimination. 

* 


MEANY said nothing, however, 


of the extent to which this anti- 
discrimination policy will be car- 
ried. The CIO demanded that all 
affiliates be required to guarantee 
“full membership” rights to all re- 
gardless of race, creed or color. 
The agreement guarantees only 
“full trade union benefits.” Under 
this compromise unions that ex- 
clude or jimcrow Negroes would 
still be able to make formal claims 
that the “trade union benefits” of 
‘Negroes are not restricted. 


Arthur Goldberg, CIO general 
counsel who addressed the same 
conference, launched an attack on 
Michael Quill, without naming 
him, calling him a demagogue for 
‘Taising the issue of Negro rights. 

Walter Reuther, releasing the 
CIO's statement of approval of the 
merger, polemized with Quill, a 
CIO vice-president for voting 
against the agreement. He charzed | 


10 Oil and Chemical Unions Unite 


jcareful not to guarantee enforce- 


-By BERNARD BURTON 


_. . THE MERGER of.the CIO Oil and Che 
week didn't get much of a play in the big papers. Either they missed 


didn’t want to report it. It is 
“leads” for a commercia|] 
newspaper; there were no big- 
name outside speakers, thunder- 
ing ‘resolutions or dramatic politi- 


- mews that can augur another great 
advance by labor—was there in 
the more than 900 rank and file 
deiegates who came there from 
every part of the country to fash- 


battles. But the real news—the| 44g 


I: bate. 


true that there was not much in the way of exciting daily, 


mical. unions that too 
a big story, or they; 


CLEVELAND. | 


ee workers from. New Jersey, Ne- 
gro and white, men and women— 
took up days studying and debat- 
ing the new proposed. constitution 
and union structure. The Founding 
Fathers could scarcely have given 
more detailed study to the nation’s 
basic charter, : 


-. But this was not pettifogging de- 
‘Flase workers. wanted. ja 


' jon. a new 
: . : ¥ ~~. ee 
. a r . | ‘ 


is 


*; 
ia 
< 


% > if £: fog $ ' bee 
> 


ical and Oil International Union, 
one of the biggest jobs in the labor 
movement: organization of the un- 
organized. The former United Gas, 
Coke & Chemical Workers, with 
its 90,000 members, hardly 
scratched the surface in organiz- 


: 


ing its jurisdiction. And even if you 
add another 90,000 who are or- 
in_the AFL International 


’ ™ . 


Chemical Workers, ; Union, .,sbete) tiators on ametonsive. +e 


((Cealtiiuedt on age Wp | 
Mil vale Cree TES MSD 


k place here last, 


‘ciples. 


Raised About Merge 


Qui 


ll “misrepresented the facts” to|seek more concrete provision 


te 
S In 


his own TWU convention when he'the constitution to be written in 


‘pointed to the absence of clear- 
cut assurances on discrimination, 
no-raiding and anti-racketeering. 
Quill said only statements of prin- 
ciple were offered on those ques- 
tions, not mandatory rules and en- 
‘forcement penalties. 

| “There is no basis of fact for the 
objections he raised,” Reuther told 
newsmen. “The principles he seeks 
are in the merger document. They 
are nailed down in the agreement.” 


Reuther added that “now all we 


must do is agree upon constitu- 
itional language which expresses 


them.” 
* 

REUTHER also pointed to sec- 
tions of the CIO Board's statement 
which, it seems, was also formu- 
lated to allay fears and doubts. 
One section said “We deem it im- 
portant to note that the merger 
agreement recognizes and -under- 
writes” and “guarantees” the in- 
tegrity of each union and elimina- 
tion of the evils of discrimination 
and corruption. Another section 
says “no union in the new organi- 
zation need fear its future.” 

It was noted that Reuther was 


ment of the “nailed down” prin- 


‘Approval by the CIO board 
cleared the way for joint CIO-AFL 
committees to ~ork on a constitu- 
tion for the new organization and 
prepare it in time for approval by 
'the AFL convention in Chicago, 
Sept. 15 and the CIO convention 
in Buffalo Oct. 17, with a joint 
convention some time after. 

. : te | 

QUILL’S widely publicized ob- 
jections to the agreement have ap- 
parently put the top unity nego- 


mittee: headed: by! Reet ‘pune 
ef ‘ndes safficiedt' pressuns to 
\ betaeds >: 2aw: Ylenmed we. 


45. ¥" 
as 
» 


—_— 


place of the vague Janguage in the 
merger pact. From that standpoint 
the assurances from Meany and 
Reuther were welcome. - 


On the other hand: it appears 
that Quill has gone beyond the 
resolution |of his own convention 
which only asked for “unqualified” 
assurances before the union de- 
cides on affiliation. The TWU did 
not oppose the merger outright. 
The union has until next fall, or 
later, to decide on affiliating with 
the united body. | 

The effect of Quill’s outright 
condemnation of the unity pact, 
and his reference to it as a “sell- 
out” has been to isolaté the TWU 
from others in the CIO who are 
equally anxious to obtain the 
strongest possible assurances. But 
they are not threatening to stay 
out of the united body. The mer- 
ger pact, despite its weaknesses, is 
hailed as a tremendous step for- 
ward by all in labor from left to 
right. _ 

Observers in Quill’s own union 
point out that he could have ab- 
stained from voting and made a 
declaration that his union will de- 
cide on affiliation when the unity 
process is completed. Meanwhile 
he could work in cooperation with © 
others, for a maximum improve- 
ment through popular pressure and 
negotiations. | 

It is evident that the final deci- 
sions,- including the constitution, 
will be far: from “perfect” because 
the controlling reactionary-minded 
old guard in the AFL still clings 
tenanciously to some of its ancient 
policies. It is becoming equally 
clear that progressives in labor and 
many of those in the right wigg of 
the CIO,. will have to wage. an 
ee for improvements 


against the old guard: WITHIN the 
unitell organization.««; ©4144 


ea) ods vases dec betes” 
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| Clark, Starobin at Forum 


= PHILADELPHIA. — “Bangkok 

¢ or Columbo? Co-existence or no 
existence?” will be the vital ques- 
tions discussed at a special meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Forum of 
Social Science, Friday evening, 
March 11, at the New Century 
Club, 124 S. 12 St. 
- The speakers will be Joseph 
Clark, just appointed Foreign Edi- 
tor of the Daily. Worker, and Joseph 
Starobin, its former foreign editor. 
Clark was Daily Worker correspon-| Admission is 60 cents, with a re- 
dent for the last three years in Mos-|duced rate of 35 cents to students 
cow. Starobin, the only American|and youth. Series tickets may still 
correspondent ever to interview:be obtained at $1.50, covering the 
Ho Chi Minh, is author of “Eye-|March 11 forum and the three to 


witness in Indochina.” l follow. - 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


TWU Vows Strike 
Over PTC Firings. 


PHILADELPHIA. — The insist-|of Local 234 called the resolution) 233 
ence by the management of the|a motion for total war on the| 233 
Philadelphia Transportation Co.} company. Se 
on firing 213 maintenance em-| The readiness of the union for) #33 
ployes on the ground that eco-)what O’Rourke termed “a knock-/} 33 
nomics effected in its operation|down, drag-out fight, including a} #8 
have made their jobs superfluous) full-scale strike,” was eviden 7 
has encountered bitter opposition|in the support voted by 250 mem-!| # 
by the CIO Transport Workers|bers of the Local's 300-member| #38 
Local 234, which threatens a sys-|joint executive board Feb. 25.) 333 
tem-wide tieup unless the company} Should a conference with the com-| =% 
backs down. pany last Monday turn out unfav- 

In the negotiations in Januaryjorably, it was announced the un- 
which led’to the signing of a new|ion would take the corporation to 
wage contract under which consid-| court, charging violation of the 
erable gains were recorded by the|contract and “willfull disregard of 

‘ union, there was an understanding|the community’s welfare” in the 
that the union would not object|discharge of the maintenance 
to conversion of certain trolley) workers. 
lines to one-man operation: provid- * 
ed displaced employes would be} THE LOCAL HAS already ask- 
given as good-paying jobs else-jed Mayor Clark and the City 
where on the system. The Local Council's Committee on Transpor- 
insists, however, that it at no time)tation to investigate the PTC in all 
agreed to layoffs of workers. its aspects. The TWU convention 

Opponents of the acceptance of} had made the same request to the 
the new contract—who ran up a/Pennsylvania Public Utilities Com- 
surprising vote of 3,047 against! mission. | 
to the 4,230 approving—had charg-| In both eases the union charges 
ed that the new agreement did|“improper maintenance of equip-| 4) ae 
not effectively block the company|ment .. owned in part by the City th cages 4 Niel Seale 
from wholesale dismissals. Offi-|of Philadelphia and deliberate fir-|County and denounced Mc ae ee there in its fight to rid the 
cers of the Local denied this. ing of maintenance employes ne- stranglehold on the area. township of “the Republican Party 

HOWEVER, it dit not take the|cessary to keep such equipment! . In Chester, Vincent F. Sanbe, | "4 ait tie one” 
corporation long to show its teeth./in safe and operable condition.”|in his eighth year as Republican | ‘ McC} i 
About a month after the contract|PTC is also accused of “reducing|City Councilman, bolted the GOP Much of the anti- Mi pti 
was signed the ninth biennial-con-| service to a snail's pace with great-|and declared: “I am tired of see- ment developing ab e ae 
vention of the TWU in New Yorkily reduced forces.’ ‘ing the needs of the people of County » gaa id y pee 
City unanimously passed a reso-| -Complicating the situation is a Chester overridden by the Repub- |29x10us to combat w a ul 
jution urging the local to plan ajsudden change in the corporation’s lican organiztion.” employment that hit hard a s 
one-day protest strike “or longer,)ownership, which, the union) Meanwhile, ber of pig plants in the area. 
if necessary” and pledged the na- 

tional union to give its utmost sup- 


ames Joseph 
Josep ‘United Labor Committee, formed 
port. President Paul W. O’Rourke'the public and its employes. 


wae La sn foting| : ican Ridley 
charges, has the object of inflating, Dougherty, a Republican Ridley ie 0 donee 06 einen Aa 
Wi | B K. Co | f 
| Weir Backs Coexistence, 


The new developments in_ the 
Soviet Union involving the resigna- 
tion of Malenkov, ee the clash of 
leadership in the Far East coneern- 
ing the U. S.-controlled Bangkok 
conference and the forthcoming Na- 
tional Liberation Conference at 
'Columbo, are of such vital impor- 
tance to every thinking American 
that the forum substituted this “Be- 
hind the Curtain” meeting for its 
previously arranged lecture 


Oe OU 

one a 
< ¢ 
< “. 


ertongien * 


JOSEPH STAROBIN 


GOP Leaders in Bolt 
From Mclure Gang 


CHESTER.—A major political upheaval seems to be in the making in Delaware 
County, long a Republican stronghold bossed by former State Senator John McClure. In 
o weeks two important Republicans have switched registration in Delaware 


foremost is that I am tired of 
seeing the needs of the people 
of Chester overridden by the Re- 
publican organization. 

“Each time I wanted to fight 
for the needs of the peopie I was 
overridden by the puppets in of- 
fice who serve as mayor and coun- 
cilmen. The mayor and some of 
the councilmen even held secret 
meetings without me. Chester 
needs a mayor and city council who 
will not follow the dictates of any 
one man but only the will of the 
people. : 

“CHESTER. NEEDS a mayor 
and city council who will do some- 
thing about alleviating unemploy- 
ment that has hit our city, which 
has been declared a critical area 


1949. vowed to lead a Democratic independent unions have been de- 
imanding that Chester and county 


‘officials act to help the stricken 
‘populace but with little result. 
This group was solidly behind 
Gov. George Leader. during the 
‘recent election campaign and had 
‘him speak at the gates of the big 
Westinghouse plant in Lester at 


dividends at any and all costs to| Township Commissioner _ since | 


Urges East-West Trade 


By JOSEPH POSNER 


PHILADELPHIA. 

EARNEST T. WEIR, Pittsburgh 
industrialist and chairman of the 
National Steel Corporation, has ad- 
vised business men in this area that 
the future of American capitalistm 
depends on. opening trade chan- 
nels with the socialist world, and 
called for adtion to enforce such a 
trade policy. 

“I cannot urge too strongly,” said 
Weir, “that this matter of national 
ey for world peace is vital... 

iterally a matter of life and death 

for all of us . . . and that each of 
you will have the firm resolve that 
you personally are going to do 
something about it.” 

Weir's plea was made through 
the Greater Philadelphia Magazine, __ f RNS 
a monthly business publication. PORE MANE OL PORES SS Oveeylem- 

. ‘try demand ... it is something 


IN WHAT is perhaps the clear- t t the United States must take 


est argument for peace ever ad- 


ERNEST T. WEIR 


Wito account... 


ata Wee chillénte the ‘not also the right one for the United 


position of the war-monger with States. 


these hard-hitting points: 


‘a rally which demanded jobs for 


- it raises the ques- Suggests Pickets , 


‘tion of whether a similar policy is: 


It is noteworthy, too, that this. 
nast January, the World Affairs: 
Council of Philadelphia polled its 
members on the question—Do you, 
believe the that peaceful co-exis-' 
tence with the USSR is possib!e?—' 
and announced'the results as Yes, 
78; No 12; Undecided 23. To the 


gquestion—Do you believe that the: 


United States should give Chiang 
Kai-shek .support to regain the 
mainland of China, the results were 
Yes 5, No 107, Undecided 1. 
The World 

neaded by Howard C. Petersen, 
president of the Fidelity Philadel- 
phia Trust Co., one of the city’s 
largest banking houses. Another 
prominent member is‘Mrs. Albert 
Greenfield, wife of the multi-mil- 
lionaire realtor, and leader of the 
iDemocratic Party. 


i 


a 
; 


‘Protest Nazi Musicians 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Jewish 


e “There is little question that | Times, popular local Anglo-Jewish!Chudoff, 
© “People everywhere today peace is the No. 1 desire of peo- weekly, suggested a picket line to Richardson Dilworth, to the Je 


eS 5Q0 at Philadelphia 


Tercentenary Fete 


YWCA, 21 and Chestnut Sts., it 


unemployed workers. 


* 

IN A HARD-HITTING 
nrent Sanbe said: 

“Last week I was informed by 
representatives of the Republican 
organization that I will again re- 
ceive the nomination for City 
Council on the. Republican ticket. 
I was to. turn $1,900 over to the 
Republican organization treasurer 
for the .privilege of running for 
re-election. I am declining this. of- 
fer for many reasons. First and 


state- 


crats, 


by the U.S. government. When 
the Chester longshoremen asked 
for aid in recovering Ford's over- 
seas shipments for the port of ~ 
Chester to create additional jobs, 
the mayor would do nothing till 
the boss of the Republican Or- 
ganization returned and vetoed his 
plan. : | 

“. . « L urge all Chester citizens 
to help build a coalition of Demo- 
Independent Republicans, 
labor and small businessmen to . 
give Chester city control back to 
the people.” | 


—,ls, 


* 


PHILADELPHIA. ! 
MESSAGES of greeting from) 
Gov. George M. Leader, 


was announced by the Philadelphia 


Sen.|Committee to Celebrate the 300th 


James H. Duff, Congressmen Hugh! Anniversary of Jewish Settlement in 
Scott, William Granahan, William America. 


James Byrne and Earl) 
and District Attorne 
We- 


Creen, 


know there are better wavs of life ple in the Communist countries as protest the scheduled appearance |ish people of Philadelphia were en-,‘ 
than the ones they have. They|it is in the rest of the world. And in Philadelphia of the Berlin Phil-|thusiastically received by over 500, into the very marrow of our na- 
|harmonic Orchestra, headed by the persons tonight at a Tercentenary tional tradition their dynamic spirit 


want to improve themselves and |that is the best basis for the reason- 


are determined to do it. Rather, able hope that a divided world can 
than something to be feared, this|live together—coexist, if you will— 
determination can be a tremen-|Without war.” 
dous constructive force .. . lead- 
ing to economic activity, trade and 
ops prosperity on the world 
vel far beyond anything known in 
the past.” pais 


* 


THIS is the second time that 
‘the Chamber of Commerce has 
given Weir a platform for expres- 
sing his views on peaceful co-exis- 


© “The objective of the coun-|tence. He addressed ‘a state ‘meet-| 


tries of Western Europe—every | in of the organization on the same 
country—is peace, not war. It is the subject several months ago, at the 
objective because that is what the Bellevue Stratford Hotel. 


ats on in Phila, 


PRIDAY, MARCH 4—8:30 p.m. Emer-) 
gency CivilsRigtts Conference, Cen- 
tury Club, 124 8S. 12 St. Ausp: na. | 


Invited speaker: Mrs. Regina Frank- 
 feld.. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9—7 p.m. U. of 
Penna. Cinema Club, showing of Talian 


Ks “ope Sas " 
ot Of SMO fit {Pea 

Soi Reltab: arma iorchen's!a 
‘iether g MessT  dH0 


Daily. Worker editors Joseph Clark and 


New Oentury Club, 124 8S. 12 8t. 


Philadelphia. Freedom of the: Press As- 


Joseph Starobin on developments in the 
Par Hast and the Soviet Union at the 


FRIDAY, MAROH 18—8:30 p.m. North 


< 


nazi Von Karajan. 


celebration held. last week at the 


PHILADELPHIA. — An emer- 
gency conference of all friends of 
civil rights. in the city will be held 
this Friday, March 4, at 8:30 p.m. 
at the New Century Club, 124 S. 
12 St., under auspices of the Penn- 
Sylvania Civil Rights Congress. 

Mrs. Regina Frankfeld, first 


jail, will be the guest speaker. Ad- 
mission is by invitation, to be ob- 
|tained from the local CRC office, 
Broad and Columbia streets, Phone 


‘CRC HOLDS EMERGENCY | 
CIVIL RIGHTS: 


Smith Act victim released from} 


ithe State dfPennsylvania from the 


; appeal to Court, thus’ 


PARLEY 


indictment of the five Communist 
leaders just released after com- 
pleting their five-year sentences un- 
der the Smith Act; and 2—The 
growing movement to secure the 
State's withdrawal from the appeal 
to the U. S. Supreme Court in the 
Steve Nelson case. 

The discussion will deal with 
measures to block the perpetual 
imprisonment of leaders of political 
‘oppositions and means of influenc- 
ing Governor Leader-to withdraw 


the Supreme. 


letting fhe high Smart’s dex 


GnemisO  wibe. a plenidi 


| 


cisiéi ‘stand in ‘Nelson's ease. 


if eg men 


| 


Gov. George Leader, in his mes- 


Y sage said: “Succeeding generations 


of your co-religionists have woven 


and geriius through devotion, sac- 
rifice and enterprise.” 


x 

DISTRICT ATTORNEY Dil- 
worth called attention to the fact 
that “in every fight to preserve the 
basic freedoms, the Jewish people 
have invariably come forward.” 

B. Z. Goldberg, columnist of the 
Yiddish Day, gave a meaningful 
analysis of 300 years of American 
Jewish history and the lesson for 
today. Mr. Morris U. Schappes, au- 
thor of “A Documentary History 
of the Jews in the U. S.,” declared 
that “the great democratic tradi- 
tion of Philadélphia Jews like the 
Jeffersonian Democrat, Benjamin 
Nones, and the abolitionist rabbis, 


‘David Einhorn and Sabato Morais, 
required the: rallying teday of all 


Jews wanting peace and liberty, to 


* 
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More Negro - Labor | 
Reps Would Aid 


Demo - Coalition Slate 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Demo- 
crats in this city are reported to 
have decided on District Attor- 
ney Richardson Dilworth for May- 
or, and Councilman Victor Blanc 
for District Attorney; They also 
are ready to back for renomina- 
tion the 12 incumbent Democrats 
in Council as well as other city- 
wide Democratic office holders. 


This decision seems to be a 
compromise in the bitter fight that 
has ensued between good govern- 
ment and liberal segments of the 
coalition that ousted the Repub- 
licans in 1951 and Democratic or- 
ganization leaders. The latter have 
been trying to break up the coali- 
tion, or at least run it on their 
terms and achieve the classic type 
of machine set-up that has been 
denied them because of the labor, 
Negro, good government alliance 
that has: been in power in .City 
Hall. 

Although the decision to run 
Dilworth, who is an important 
good government leader as head 
of the ticket, may be a compro- 
mise forced on Democratic leaders 
because of the necessity to run a 
well-known, “clean” figure, the 
make-up of the rest of the slate, 
- by no means satisfies various la- 
bor and liberal groupings and 
especially the Negro people. 

* 


THIS WAS clearly seen in a 
hard-hitting statement by Law- 
rence M. C. Smith, local chairman 
of the Americans from Democratic 
Action who called on. Democratic 
City Chairman, Congressman Wil- 
liam Green, Jr., to recognize all 
factions in picking a slate. 

He pointed out that the Demo- 
cratic victories here in recent years 
came about when the party organ- 
ization, the independents and la- 
bor worked together. 

“The simple selection of an out- 
‘Standing candidate, even if this 
candidate were one of the leaders 
of the reform movement in Phila- 
delphia, will not be enough to gain 


the support of the organized inde- 
pendents,” Smith declared. 


“A reform mayor who is the 
captive of a non-reform ticket will 
not be satisfactory,’ he said. 


What Smith did not detail was 
how to. strengthen the ticket, 
which could be achieved by fight- 
ing for greater Negro and labor 
representation. 

Such an opportunity is pro- 
vided in the city council which 
will occur if Victor Blanc is nom- 
inated for District Attorpey and 
by the appointment of Council- 
man James Finnegan as Secretary 
of the Commonwealth. 

Here are two vacancies which 
should be filled by an additional 
labor man and/or a Negro. Both 
these groups at. present have only 
one representative on City Coun- 
cil, Harry Norwitch, CIO Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers leader, 
land Raymond Pace Alexander, Ne- 
gro leader from North Philadel- 
phia. 

An additional angle is the nomi- 
nation of a Negro and/or trade 
unionist in South Philadelphia's 
2nd Councilmanic District, pres- 
ently represented by Republican 
Walter Phillips. 

This are, comprising the Ist to 
15th Wards and the 30th Ward, 
has the second largest concentra- 
tion of Negroes in the city. It is 
one of the largest working class 
areas, containing the slum-ridden 
waterfront section that long has 
been neglected. 

The Democrats here have now 
slated Gaetano Giordano, who is 
without ties either to labor or the 
Negro people. But the primary 
fight is not yet over and a switch 
is still possible. 


* 
IN 


( 


WEST PHILADELPHIA, 
another large center of Negro pop- 
ulation, the 24th Ward is repre- 
sented by Councilman Samuel 
Rose, in many circles regarded as 
a liberal. But the 24th Ward is 
almost solidly Negro and working 


RICHARDSON DILWORTH 


‘class. Isn’t it possible for Demo- 
cratic and independent backers of 
Rose to fight for his being named 
to another post and nominate a Ne- 
gro or trade unionist from the 
94th Ward? 

The main point to be remem- 
bered is that the coalition, in order 
to survive cannot go backward or 
stand still. It must move forwar 
and broaden itself and its program. 
In this respect organized labor has 
the main responsibility, for its dis- 
cipline, numbers and strength in 
alliance with the Negro people can 
do the job. Greater independent 
political action by the powerful 
Philadelphia labor movement is 
the key to success. 


ALTOONA, Pa. — At a mass 
meeting Feb. 23 at the Venetian 
Gardens attended by some 500 
persons, State Assemblymen Har- 
old G. Miller and Daniel H. Erb, 
State Senator Charles R. Mallory, 
and Blair County Commissioners 
Herman S. Bolger, Milton S. Ever- 
leigh, and ‘Raymond A. Wilker— 
pledged their support to the state 
legislative program of Local 2017, 
United Railroad Workers division 
of the CIO Transport Workers 
| Union. “The local sponsored the 
meeting: 

The union’s program includes 
making surplus government food 
available to the unemployed, de- 
ferring taxes due from them, 
blocking seizure of their homes 
for tax delinquencies, and estab- 
lish a public works plan for this 
area. | 

Murray W. Glassman, CIO dis- 
trict representative here, attacked 
Mallory’ pleas defending the cor- 
porations which “would leave the 
state if taxes became tpo high.” 
Mallory claimed they were owned 
by the small shareholders. 

“Small shareholders,” the union 
leader replied, “do not control :the 


Of Aid on Surplus 


‘Pennsylvania Railroad.” Altoona is 
the most important freight as- 
sembling point and equipment re- 
pairs and freight-car building point 
for the railroad between New York 
City and Pittsburgh. The URW 
has charged the Pennsylvania 
Railroad with laying off some 
10,000 workers during the past 
year in “false” economies that re- 
sulted in equipment and track not 
receiving proper attention with 
consequent increased peril to pas- 
sengers. | 

The public officials present at 
the meeting, together with Harry 
E. Dreht, Blair County Democratic 
chairman, pledged they would at- 
tend a statewide labor rally in 
support of the demands for action 
against unemployment, scheduled 
for March 1 at Harrisburg. 

U. S. Senator James Duff and 
Republican Congressman James E. 
Van Zandt, who represents the 
district, both sent telegrams of 
support, showing the tremendous 
pressure generated by the, serious 
plight of the thousands of unem- 
ployed in the area and its grave 
‘effects on small businessmen and 


| industry. 


GOP Plots to Snari 
Raise in Jobless Pay — 


HARRISBURG.-—Sparked by the snarling opposition of the State Chamber of Com- 


‘merce to the $5 a week increase and four weeks extension of the period of time provided 
in the House-passed Administration unemployment compensation bill, State Senate Ma- 


jority leader Rowland B. Mahany 
(R) threatens “almost solid” Re- 
publican resistance to its approval 
by the upper house. 

“I have had flocks of letters from 


persons who say ‘Don’t let them 
do this to us’..” asserted the Re- 
publican leader. That the pressure 
was coming from the employers 
was admitted in his further ex- 
planation: “The bill hit people 


Enemies of FEPC Are 
Strong and Underground’ 


By RICHARD HENRY BARNES 


HARRISBURG.—FEPC can be- 
come the law. of the Common- 
wealth in this year of 1955—but 
not withcut.a struggle. 


The fact that the Administra- 
tion — sponsored Fair Employ- 
ment Practices bill quickly passed 
through the lower House in Har- 
risburg by a vote of 161 to 23 
considerably brightens the pro- 
spects of making this session of the 
legislature the successful end to 
the, ll-year campaign for _ this 
. long-delayed law. 


However, this does 
FEPC “in the bag.” 


The opposition to FEPC is 
strong, bi-partisan and_ under- 
ground. 

x. 

THE ONLY force in the state 
that can put FEPC “in the bag” 
are the voters, who must be or- 
ganized and rallied to actively in- 
tervene to scale these twin hur- 
dies FEPC faces in the State Sen- 
oe: 

1—To get the bill (S-74) reported 
out of Committee. 

2—To see the bill through the 
Senate intact, without crippling 
- amendments. 

The bill is now in the Senate 
Education Committee where, it is 
enerally agreed it will receive 
airer consideration than in the Ju- 
diciary Comniittee which in the 
past has smothered this all im- 
portant, piece of legislation. _ 

: There is at this. writing ‘still: not 


not put 


FEPC Legislation to the Senate 
floor. 

As the battle lines become 
clearer there is “talk” in the Cap- 
itol of compromise and watering 


down the Act (S-74). 
. 


THE COMPROMISE rats are 
sure to gnaw at the character and 
membership of the Commission, its 
authority, size of staff, appropria- 
tions and penalties, and thus pull 
the teeth from the law. 

The compromise and watering 
down forces are in a position to do 
a great deal of mischief as the 
upper chamber of state govern- 
ment is not only Republican-con- 
trolled, but also. contains an _ in- 
fluential group of Democrats who 
prefer FEPC as an election issue 


mittee favor reporting out the: 


vote-getter, particularly if they can 
lay blame on the GOP doorstep. 
An important factor in the pass- 
age of the Bill in the lower House 
was the fact that the sponsorship 
included the principal leaders of 
both parties. But even though 
FEPC was in all the parties’ elec- 
tion platforms and the Bill is an 
Administration piece of legislation 
with a special message from the 
Governor urging its passage, at 
this writing the Senate Democratic 
leaders are still withholding their 
names from the sponsorship of the 
bill. 
° 


TAKE ACTION. Write to Paul 
L. Wagner, chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee. Ask for a 
open vote of the Committee. Urge 


public hearings. Address: Capitol 


to FEPC as a law. Its a good’ 


Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


tional Labor Relations Board Elec- 
tion at the big Budd Red Lion 
plant. 

The vote was UAW, 2,803; Budd: 
Field Employes Independent 
Union, 1,049, no union, 35. 

In pot ewan attempts. the 
UAW failed to oust the indepen- 
dent union as bargaining agent 
at. the plant. 
|The overwhelming UAW: vote. 


|. &@ majority on-the Education Com- 


cent series of stru 


firings. 
* : 

THE PLANT includes workers 
on auto chassis and parts assembly 
lines, railway cars and airplane 
parts. Stoppage mainly involved 
workers on auto parts, many of 
whom suffered pay cuts up to $10. 
per day in their piece work rates. 
Many: :Budd workers have com- 


undoubtedly -was.sparked: by: a re-' 


plained of merciless speedup)‘ patt 


where it hurts—in the pocketbook,” 
referring to the fact that the in- 
creased compensation payments 
will cost the employers $40,000,- 
000. 

Mahany admits the Republicans 


on the unemployment compensa- 
tion fund during the past year has 
reduced it to the point of ce the 
law will require an automatic in- 
crease by March 31 to the max- 
imum 2.7 percent in the rates paid 
by the employers on their pay- 
rolls. The Administration estimates 
that its bill will average contribu- 
tions by the employers to 2.6 per- 
cent, though Republicans contend 
it will be nearer 2 percent. Fur- 
thermore, the present $30-a-week 
maximum and 26-week maximum 
period would automatically drop to 


$20 weekly for 20 weeks. 
* 


| THE REPUBLICANS tepeated- 


are in a dilemma. The heavy drain 


‘ly assured Labor during last fall's 
election that they would act to 
prevent this drop in compensation 
rates. With the shadow of next 
years Presidential election already 
over Pennsylvania as a key state in 
its outcome, they realize that all 
sections of the powerful labor 
movement—which are. aggressively 
behind the Administration measure 
will hold them responsible for any 
worsening of the unemployment 

compensation situation. It is no 


| 


‘wonder the Republicans are badly 


worried over the tight spot they 
are in. 

C. of C. members are urged to 
“concentrate” their fire on Gover- 
nor Leader rather than upon the 
individual senators “at this point.” 
‘Labor's instant response should be 
a bombardment of the Governor 
with telegrams and phone calls de- 
manding unyielding resistance to 
Chamber of Commerce pressures. 


— 


| 
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that has gripped the auto industry 
stoppages and walkouts at the plant'because of tremendous competi- 


against speedup, wage cutting and, 


tion between major producers. 
Budd supplies the big auto firms 
with chassis and other parts. 


Two mass meetings of the Budd 
Red Lion Workers when they were 
still in the independent union were 


marked by demonstrations of near- 
riot proportions. Workers loudly 
protested the company attacks on 
their conditions and accused some 


of their leaders of completely’ fail- 


UAW Wins Budd Red Lion Vote, 3 to 1 


PHILADELPHIA. — The CIO. 
United Auto Workers have won an 
overwhelming victory in a Na-' 


ggles involving of the furious pace of production ing to do anything about it. In one 
hundreds of workers in protest 


instance police appeared on the 
floor of the meeting as the situation 
almost got out of hand. 
John J. Spillane, sub-regional di- 
rector of the CIO, said the Red 
Lion plant workers would have 
their own Local 92, and that amon 
the first objects of the union woul 
be to include the local in the na- 
tional Budd contract, attempt to 
regain all cuts in wages, and se- 
cure the rehiring of workers fired 


in recent months, 


| 
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Can Still Be Won 


tie 


—See Page 2 


Greet Johnny 
With Subs! 


WE of The Worker staff were 
greatly moved by the release 
from- jail of five of the heroic 
leaders of our nation’s Marxist 
movement last week. We re- 
joiced personally, because we 


know, admire and love them as 
splendid human beings. We re- 
joiced also, because their jailing 
was a national disgrace,‘a sym- 
bol of the unAmerican destruc- 
tion of democratic liberty which 
has been takin~ place this past 
decade. 

This disgrace has not been ex- 
punged by their release. There 
are others 


~* > 
‘« va > oe -.*, 


—including the five—facing jail 
or deportation or the lives of 
refugees because they dare to 
oppose the suicidal program of 
Big Business. And the five are 
still under severe restrictions by 
the terms of their parole. 


But for us of The Worker 
staff, the release of John Gates 
has special significance. He is 
our editor. Loss of his leader- 
ship when. he went to jail was 
a bitter handicap for us to over- 


’ 


come. 


His release has this signifi- 
canse not alone to us on the 
staff, but to all supporters and 
devoted readers of our paper. 


There is one immediate, prac- 
tical, exceedingly important way 
we can express this: by throw- 
ing all our energies into the cur- 
rent circulation campaign, and 
guaranteeing we will put it over 
in the next two weeks. Right 
now, it is seriously lagging. (See 


‘Page 13 for-facts.) 


The Brooklyn Communist 
Party has taken this way. In a 
statement to the Daily Worker 
appearing on the day the five 
were released, it recalled that 


John Gates had inspired it to a 
successful campaign just before 


~ he went to jail in 1951. It ask- 


ed all its members to pay honor 
to wore again helping to 


_— 


Six Men -- the First Steps 
Toward Their Freedom 


By ROB F. HALL 


IT WAS short notice but some 300 people were at 
Idlewild airport to greet Eugene Dennis and John Gates. 
It was short ‘notice with respect to time of arrival, that 


is, because actually they had all 
been anticipating the day for 
three years and eight months— 
since July 2, 1951 when the 
Communist leaders were carted 
off to jail for a crime they 
never committed. 

But there we were, at last, 
people, workers, Negro and 
white, who somehow managed 
after getting off from work to 
find our way through miles of 
subway and more miles of 
Queens streets. and reach the 
airport by 8:30, the hour the 
plane was due from Atlanta, 
where Gene and Johnny had 
been imprisoned. 

Earlier that day, some of the 
same people had been in the 
crowd of friends and relatives 
who greeted Jack Stachel and 
John Williamson at _ Foley 
Square court where they were 
brought from Danbury prison. 
And out in Detroit os and 
relatives were welcoming Carl 
Winter. 

Of the six who that day 
completed their five-year Smith 
Act sentences (with time 
off for “good behavior’) only 
one remained behind bars. Ben 
Davis had an additional 60 days 
to serve in Pittsburgh tor “con- 
tempt of court” after completing 
his term in Terre Haute. 

And so at Idlewild, while we 
300 were greeting Gene and 
Johnny, we were symbolically 
greeting also Jack Stachel and 
Johnny Williamson and Ben 
Davis. And one could say, too, 
we were paying our tribute to 
Bob Thompson and Gus Hall, 
who were serving additional 
sentences. And to Gil Green 
and Henry Winston, convicted 
at the same time as Gene and 
the rest, but now having. the 
status of political refugees. 


* 

SOME OF US, by virtue of 
our journalistic role, were able 
to be on the airstrip when the 
plane pulled up. Surrounded 
by reporters for the big dailies, 
by cameramen and TV and 
radio and magazine folks, we 
saw the stairs rolled out and 


the door of the big four- 
motored plane pushed open. 


Through a window of the 
plane we could spy Johnny 
Gates, and then as the last of 
the passengers started down 
the «stairs a cry went up, 
“There’s Gene.” And there in- 
deed, was Gene, with Johnny at 
his side. | 

Gene was tall and thinner 
than we had evecr seen him. 
His once gray hair shone white 
in the spotlight of the camera- 
men. Johnny was thinner, too, 
but both smiled, relaxed and 
happy. And with them was Alan 
Max, managing editor of The 
Worker who went to Atlanta 
to cover their actual release, 
and John Abt, their attorney 
who posted $5,000 bond for 


each on this new frameup 

charge of “membership” which 

they now face. . 
* 


THE SMALL CROWD at 
the landing field surged around 
them, the reporters to ask their 
questions, friends to shake their 
hands. But it was when Gene 
and Johnny entered the lobby 
of the airport building that pan- 


_demonium broke loose. At the 


doorway Peggy Dennis, radiant- 


ly happy, with Gene, Jr., their f 


handsome, sturdy young son, 
moved forward and for a few 
seconds the Dennis family was 
one undistinguishable unity, 
while the crowd cheered and 
clapped and some_ people 
brushed tears from their eyes. 

The newspapermen wanted a 
statement. But Gene, a wife 
and son on his either arm, told 
them gently he has issued a 
statement in Atlanta to which 
they were welcome, but right 


with his family. 


DENNIS 


It happened so quickly that 


now he wanted to get home 
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few noticed it, but a car drove 
up and Gene and family were 
in it and speeding away. And 
just as quickly Johnny had gone | 
with friends, leaving the field 
to the reporters who raced to 
telephone their story, and to 
the rest of us to congratulate 
each other upon the arrival of 
a jovful day. 
* 

THAT ATLANTA statement, 
as wired to the Daily Worker 
by Alan Max, included Gene’s 
declaration that he was going 
to spend some time with his 
family and have a _ medical 
checkup on his heart condition. 

“Then I plan to plunge into 
the political and legal defense 
against the second indictment 
and in defense of my own civil 
rights, the Bill of Rights and, 
peace, I shall do this in coopera- 
tion with all other people to 
secure the broadest defense 
movement.” 

“We have been rearrested,” 
Dennis went on, “not for any 
overt act, but simply for mem- 
bership, and on a seven-year-old 
indictment. If this sinister move 
succeeds, the rights. of labor 
and the Negro people to or- 
ganize and freely assemble will 
be further jeopardized.” 

Dennis explained that he had 


(Continued on Page, 14) 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


3 Years, 8 Months and a Day 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


IT IS a curiously American 
day of our times. I stood in the 
hushed corridors of Foley Square 
and thought how much our 
epoch has: to do with jail. 

. The crowd 
came early to - 
wait for Jack 
Stachel and 


" * * ee 
me - Pete*e 
nee "se". 

~~ 4° 


So * seed 
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to. discover that they were 
shackled to one another all the 
way down from Danbury, a 
final mean gesture of the prison 
authorities, as though men com- 
ing out of prison would try to 
escape. 


The hours drag as we wait for 
them to come up from the prison 
in the basement of the sky- 


scraper. Justice seems never 
more lead footed than in a court- 
house. You have a feeling that 
time is suspended, and you look 
again at the wives of the pris- 
oners, who have waited these 


forty-four long months for their 
i men to .come, ome. Bs 


I thought of Emerson when 


stitions” of his time, in 1847, and 
concluded with the chief of them: 


“The fear of radicalism or de- 
mocracy: And faith in the steam 
engine. Little has changed in 
the upper regions of our so- 
ciety: the fear remains the same 
even though the faith in the 
steam — has proceeded— 
downward —to confidence in 
jails, and in atombombs. The re- 
lationship is as undeniable as 
the marble pillars of the court- 


house. 
* 


_ . WHEN ‘THE DOOR to the 


courtroom of No. 818 opened 
the crowd surged inside, past 
the bailiffs who seem never to 
accustom themselves to this kind 
of citizenry and stare poker- 
faced at us, their eyes veiling an 
obscure ‘fear. The bailiffs came 


- to know us through the man 
he listed the “American super- ~ . : 


days and months of the trials 
but never did they see_ this 
crowd in this mood of exulta- 
tion and it frightened them. 
The long winter of imprison- 
ment is over, the spring of free- 
dom was on its way. The sev- 
enty-five men and women and 
children sat on the long oaken 


benches of the courtroom and 


the reporters in their box sur- 
veyed them too, startled, I 


thought, at the exurberance. The 


men of the press stare at the 
bright flowers in the corsage of 


the prisoners’ wives, Mrs. Stach- 


~ {Continued on Page 11) 
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That $ 
~— Win It Labor 


THE BIG QUESTION here, as in millions of American homes this weekend, is 
whether the, taxpayer will get the $20 per person tax cut voted by the House. That cut 
would mean a lot to a lot of people. For more than five million families now paying 


- ministration 
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about $100 a year in taxes, it 
would mean no federal income 
taxes at all. And for other millions 


- of families it would mean having 


an extra $100 to spend for milk 
for the kids, for groceries, or for 


that clothing which is almost im- 


possible to buy at the $70 average 
weekly . wage. 

Pulling for the taxcut are labor, 
the Democratic leadership in the 
House of Representatives, some of 
the Democratic leadership: in the 
Senate, and, it goes without saying 
Mr and Mrs. John Q. Public. 

Against the tax cut are the ad- 
from Eisenhower 
down, the Republican party (all 
wings), and an influential section 
of the Democratic leadership in 


the Senate. 
. 


JUST WHO will win the tug- 
of-war which has developed on 
Capitol Hill is at this writing an 
open question. The House passed 
the bill Feb. 25, by a close margin. 
Then last Tuesday the Senate 
Finance committee deleted the 
$20 tax cut from the measure by 
the narrow vote of nine to six, with 
two Democratic worthies, Byrd of 


Virginia and George of Georgia;is urgently needed to hold the 


| Democrats in line for the full cut, 


voting with the Republicans. 
This has brought the tax bill to) 


! 


the floor of the Senate minus the’ 
$20 cut, merely continuing certain | 


‘ : ae om i on , — : pe ge” : 
corporation taxes and excise taxes |“ here labor is a power to vote for/and club technique is in full swing. 
expire | 


April 1. | 


But certainly the Eisenhower crucial is that the Eisenhower ad-| every possible bribe in terms of 


which otherwise would 


administration and its allies within 


have a walkaway. Sen. Harry Byrd cut out of the tax bill. Senate maj-' 


told newsmen that he realized that 
when the bill reached the floor, 
some Democratic senators would 
propose an amendment to replace 


’ ministration 
the Democratic leadership will not|heaven and earth to keep the $20) 


0 Tax Cut Can Still 
kes Fight 


so 


THAT 


eo - $20 
ay TAX-COT 


"A 


without compromise and without 
elay, and to persuade some Re- 
publicans from industrial _ states 


the cut. 
One reason labor pressure is so 
1S 


already moving 


ority leader William Knowland 
(R-Calif) spread the rumor that 


isist that Eisenhower veto the bill 


WASHINGTON. 


—AFL News Reporter. 


the treasury department would in- 


if it contained the tax cut. 


But GOP pressure is not con- 
fined to statements. The old carrot 


Senators who vote for the admin- 
‘istration position are being offered 


patronage and appointments. Re- 


? 
; 
| 


‘publican Senators who plan _ to 


lvote against the measure are being | 
that henceforth their re-| 


(Continued on Page 14) 


warn 


THE WEEK iN LI 


ABOR AFFAi! 


° AFL Building Trades Sets 
Legislative Meet in Wash. 


DELEGATES from building 
trades unions in 45 states will go 
to Washington March 7-10 for a 


national legislative conferenee 


called by the AFL building 
trades department. Richard J. 
Gray who heads the department 
says delegates will lobby on 
Capitol Hill for measures im- 
portant to building trades and - 
construction workers and in op- 
position to Taft-Hartley and 
other laws which are detrimental. 


to them. 
* 


SENATE labor committee 
last weeK approved nomination 
of Boyd Leedom to NLRB and 
of Theophil Kammbholtz to the 
vacant post of NLRB counsel. 
Sens: Neely (D-W. Va.) and 
Douglas (D-II) said they will file 
minority report on Kammbholtz 
whose. appointment by Eisen- 
hower stirred labor wrath. Lee- 
dom, although unpopular with 
labor, got unanimous committee 
approval. 

* a 

FOUR NEEDLE trades unions 
have agreed on joint drive to 
raise federal minimum wage to 
$1.25 an hour, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers,. CIO) presi- 
dent Potofsky announced. Unions 
include Textile Workers Union 
(CIO), Internationa] Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers (AFL) and United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers, (AFL). 

* 

JEWISH Labor Committee, 
representing 500,000 Jewish 
AFL and CIO trade unionists, 
reported last week that anti- 
Semitism in employment is wide- 
spread. The committee, meeting 
in Atlantic City, said worst dis- 
crimination committed against 
unorganized workers. Jews rep- 
resents 18 percent of applicants 
for jobs at agencies, yet get six 
percent of the jobs. 

* 


A GROUP of old _ time 


| “Wobblies” celebrated the 50th 


anniversary of the Industrial 
Workers of the World in New 
York Feb. 27. | 

* 

RHYTHM HAT CO., which 
recently announced it would 
close its Tarrytown plant April 
15 reached an agreement with 
the AFL millinery workers last 
week. Company signed one-year 
contract with union, its first in 
nine years, pledging continued 
operations for one year — 
hours from 40 to 35 a week, an 
raising pay five cents an hour. 


* 

NORTH-SOUTH wage dif- 
ferential was narrowed last week 
when _ United Packinghouse 
Workers (CIO) won 14'-cent 
package victory for 1,000 work- 
ers in American Sugar Refining 
Co. in New Orleans. Strike prep- 
arations by Local 1101 were de- 
cisive in winning the settlement, 
getting the industry-wide seven- 
cent increase plus an additional 
three cents to help close the 
regional differential. 


* 
INTERNATIONAL Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
union is considering investin 
$4 million of its pension “a 
in low-cost housing projects for 
its members. It plans four pr>j- 
ects of 100 houses each. Projects 
would follow union policy of 
non-discrimination against mi- 
norities. ) 
* 
UNITED ELECTRICAL, 
Radio and Machine Workers 


‘(ind.) established an overwhelm- 


ing lead in representation elec- 
tion at Magnavox plant at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., despite a public 
appeal by chairman Francis 
Walter (D-Pa.) of the House Un- 
American committee to “vote for 
anything except the UE.” The 
workers gave UE 410 votes com- 
pared with 245 for UAW-AFL 
and 224 for IUE-CIO. A runoff 
is scheduled. 


Want Pact Renegotiated 


percent increase in payments into 
‘the welfare fund and another half 
percent (starting a year from now) 
into the retirement fund. Not a 
penny raise on the very lew earn- 
ings; not a provision for enforce- 
ment of even the scales they are 
supposed to get nor a realistic re- 
vision of the antiquated minimums 
in the contract. And Julius Hoch- 
mag, manager of the dress joint 
board admitted that average an- 
nuad earnings of all dressworkers 
(including cutters) is $2,600 a year. 
THE MEETING opened with. 
the audience quietly listening to 
the report of Hochman on the 
‘pact. He said some days earlier 
‘he had remarked to Antonini “we 
are getting old,” and “22 . years 
passed since the last strike” and 
it would be “goed” to see another 
one. Times were “bad,” however, 
he went on and the condition of 
the industry did not permit it, and 
for that reason they deemed it in- 
advisable to carry out the strike au- 
thorized by the shop chairman a 
week earlier. | | 
First reaction came during ques- 
tions, answered by assistant Man- 
(Continued cn Pare 15) 


ical and Oil International Union, 
one of the biggest jobs in the labor 
movement: organization of the un- 
organized. The former United Gas. 


ing majority leader Ear] Clement, 
a party fight” to replace the $20/Y CEORGS 
a majority of one in the Senate, three-year agreement. But the ILGWU’s officialdom disregarded the motion to turn the 
pect at least two defections from |"e4 it “approved” any way. 
obviously forgotten, or never|by Antonini earlier, when the sen- 
Ladies Garment Workers Union| 
ee hee ce for at least a generation. For most position to the pact. A quickie|last word anyway and that “we 
all to send the contract back to nego-| A thunderous chorus of boos 
that some_ influential Democrats the only speakers tne 
Vice President, is a good example. |€¥®? heard above the jeers and| When he called for a voice ex-, however, many of the women walk- 
the first year five dollars more|those who packed every seat and'along with the few “ayes” by ad- form, while Antonini shouted from 
me ra & ‘kind of soldiers are you?” 
benefit of the cut beginning Jan- Antoninis Own Local 89 which he | row. No voices were heard wien 
| : ‘prepare supper at home or pick u 
would make the cut applicable locals of the Joint Board recalled |fysion he instantly declared “the bee a : : 
In this context, pressure by labor only in the days before the New |adjourned. when the announcement was made 
Despite Antonini’ claim of ap-} 
| | workers in the shops ‘on the fol. 
THE MERGER of the CIO Oil and Chemical unions that took place here : 
were facing a revolt that was now # 
‘leads’ for a commercial ; 
: of opposition they can no longer 
| took d ing : 
resolutions or. dramatic polliti- a CY? Serre we Sonat 
against those who spoke against 
| Fath iven\its 9 ; 
ten Wy ideddems there in could scarcely have given|its 90,000 members, hardly 
nents were the younger or newer 
every part of the country to fash-| But this was not pettifogging de- add another 90,000 who are or- 
Chemical Workers Union, there! struggles with in the union. : 
i workers’ frota ‘Niagara, ‘big: job cut dut for the new Chénid- ti a 
ye ro ito eds ab eisiew ot iy t wcaci| ylisionto °¢sw eittt We ‘ odar) 


ieee cetese este. Angry Dressmakers 
(D-Ky) announced that the Dem- 
ocrats in the Senate would “make | 
cut. A STORMY MEETING of 3,000 shop chairladies, chairmen and committee peo- 
_ Although the Democrats havé ple of the New York Dress Joint Board at Manhattan Center booed down a new proposed 
however, they cannot guarantee a nee 
‘ape pact back to negotiations and de- 
victory in this fight. They can ex- : Deal revival of the ILCWU. The} Another confusing element in 
a ee ie “ee This is the first time the New |™jority of those attending have|ihe picture was the announcement 
—Byrd an eorge.|_ iris 3 | , 
— they will have to win some on ales knew, the procedure for registra-|timent of the meeting was ap- 
grag nena | = Ro lg ‘came up against such experience, tion in a formal decision their op-|parent, that “you dont have the 
- ice “vote” taken by Antonini, injonly called you in to get your 
* of the period Chairman Luigi An-|VO€ Vor. Pay ener ier carr 
AN ADDITIONAL problem is|*oniai_an d other officials on the|Which he disregarded the motion reaction. 
platform, ; | 
ni .,|tiators, caught the audience by and catcalls gave him another 
. -. |administration put forward to bat nis vid by nee eve. 
~~ slg are DK) the forme: for the agreement, could not be |SU!PMSe. sample of the reaction. Soon after, 
He is proposing that the $20 cut catcalls. pression on acceptance of the pact, |ed a a peep Pe 
go into effect gradually, ten dollars | The overwhelming majority of|a huge chorus of “noes” exploded |, 5 ee ae ee 
A : the platform: “You want a general 
ery 08 for the next two years, arg a sbi a pea ministration stalwards and _ paidjstrike but you walk out. What 
with the taxpayer getting the full /€". oo 2. 8 "| staffmen who occupied the front 
: ek. THIS WAS an afrier-work meet- 
uary, 1958. rules with a czar 4 hand. ‘Antonini ¢alled for a negative ex-|ing. Many of the women have to: 
Other ‘ posed compromises OLD-TIMERS in the four dress pression and exploiting the- con-| 
: ‘their children at day-care centers. 
July 1, 1956 instead of in January. 'similar reaction to the leadership | motion carried” and the meeting And it seemed useless to stay on 
— . the meeting was called to just get 
C10 Oil and Chemical Unions Unite |=: 
* ) | ~~ (aaa the pact was the subjeet oi 
By BERNARD BURTON .. CLEVELAND. _#duestions and discussion among’ 
| last lowing day, Thursday. The ILG- 
eis ; , : ; y. The | 
week didn’t get much of a play in the big papers. Either they missed a big story, or they WU leaders knew one thing; they 
didn't want to report it. It is true that there was not much in the way of exciting daily : 
ae _ | breaking out into the open. They 
newspaper;. there were no bi g-'gas svoctions from New Jersey, Ne- also discovered that this is one type 
; gro and white, men and women— 
ing outside speakers, thunder- beat by a barrage of red-baiting. 
| ing the new proposed constitution The little of it that was attempted 
battles. But the real news—the |. on re . 
= and un tructure. ‘ 
eed Mal die’ sas another ercat! ion structure. The Founding|Coke & Chemical Workers, with dar ates eek somilly Seal 
the more than 900 rank and file more detailed study to the nation’s!scratched the surface in organiz- The bulk of the active oppo-' 
delomates who: ca een 18 basic charter. ing its jurisdiction. And even if you. 
me there irom people who entered ILGWU ranks 
? th - Wing! 
ion a new bigger union. These del-| bate. These workers wanted a %0ized in the AFL International i Be Agnes em ae 
egates — oil workers from Texas,'strong union for there was:to be a es | The leadership -breught them a) ee sii 
‘ , ) Continued on’ Page'14)***‘ act: that*provides ohly' for one * FANNY GOEOS** 
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German Labor Gives 
AFL Deserving Reply 


ONCE MORE the AFL’s lead- 
ers asked for it and the West 
German Trade Union Federa- 
tion gave them a fitting answer. 
George Meany announced with 
considerable fanfare that the 
AFL had addressed an appeal 
to the West gerne 
German trade 
union move- 
ment of 
six million five 
hundred thou- 
sand mem- 
bers for sup- 
port of the 
Dulles - spon- 
sored Ger- 
man rearma- 
ment treaty. 

Not only 

have the West German unionists 
ignored his appeal, but they 
took a stand against rearmament 
and launched a campaign to de- 
feat the scheme. The AFL's 
official weekly has not even 
taken notice of this reply. 

This action of the German 
~ unionists and the similar stand 
already taken by the Social 
Democrats point up both the 
role of the AFL on foreign pol- 
icy and the trend which is sepa- 
rating it from the world’s labor 
movement. The AFL's leaders 
serve as missionaries for the 
State Department and in that 
role they are attracting a share 
of the increasing worldwide 
hatred of the U. S. because they 
see it as the main souree of war 
incitement. 


THE POSITION of the West: 


German unions is only the latest 
indication of the worldwide 
trend. The British laborites are 
actively opposing the Dulles 
policy both in Europe and Asia. 
The truth is that the leaders of 
the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, which 
was mainly inspired by ~ the 
United States Labor and State 
Departments to support U. S. 
foreign policy, find. themselves 
in no position to deliver. The 
main sections of the ICFTU are 
pulling in the opposite direction. 


Even in the United States all 
isitt sweetness and unity on for- 
eign policy, as it might appear 
in the warm sunshine of Miami 
Beach. For a long ‘time it has 
been taken for granted that the 
AFL and CIO have practically 
identical positions on foreign 
policy. Such differences as have 
appeared among the leaders of 
the two organizations were cer- 
tainly not enough to become an 
issue in the current merger 
negotiations. 


There are signs, however, of 
increasing dissatisfaction in the 
CIO, ‘even in leadership, with 
some basic aspects of Dulles’ 


policy. 
* : 


IF THE TREND indicated by 
those signs continues, we may 
see quite a differentiation be- 
tweeen the AFL and CIO on 
foreign policy. 

Since the Los Angeles con- 
vention of the CIO three months 
ago, rumors have persisted of 
disagreements in the top leader- 
ship on the Administration’s pol- 
icy in Asia. , 

A report that Walter Reuther 
and his brother Victor favored 
recognition of People’s China, 
but were outvoted by others in 
Los Angeles, has not been de- 
nied. 

Then camé the report of the 
CIO's executive board meeting 
early in February at which Emil 
Mazey,. secretary-treasurer of the 
powerful _ United ~ Automobile 
Workers, made a strong speech 
in opposition to the Formosa 
paliey acdin favor of recognition 

China. Reuther. was. absent, 


}cumbent mayor, Martin H. Ken- 


: 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


Angeles convention (except for 
the resolution rapping the Know- 
land preventive war line) the 
CIO has been discreetly silent 
on the Formosa issue. This, of 
course, is a clear indication that 
cleavage in the leadership is so 
‘sharp that nothing can be said 
in public. 


WITH RESPECT to _ the 
Dulles policy on Europe, a Los 
Angeles resolution endorsed Ger- 
man rearmament and vaguely 
suggested to the German work- 
ers that they reverse their posi- 
tion. 

But the CIO leaders did not 
even read that part of the reso- 
lution to the convention. They 
conveniently buried it in con- 
vention files. They obviously 
don’t find it possible to sell that 
line to the members. CIO litera- 
ture has been almost as devoid 
of references to the German 
question as to Formosa. 


The position of the CIO lead- 
ers appears to be influenced by 
two major considerations. They 
put far more emphasis than the 
AFL on the value of friendship 
with underdeveloped countries 
in Asia and Africa and they 
realize China’s influence in that 
part of the world cannot be 
ignored. 


They don’t try to go over the 
heads of the European right 
wing labor leaders (as does the 
AFL) in their efforts to influence 
labor abroad. Thus while still 
fundamentally in accord with 
the Administration’s. position, the 
CIO leaders follow a_ tactical 
line that brings them into in- 
creasingly sharper conflict with 
the State Department and, of 
course, with the AFL’s even 
more _ rightist Knowland-like 


policy. 
. 


IT WILL BE interesting to 
see how things shape up at the 
ICFTU congress in Vienna in 
the spring, both with respect to 
the relations between U. S. 
labor and the wumions abroad 
and relations between the CIO 


and AFL. 


in “asides’—not for the official 
record. 


As the hearings on President 
Eisenhower's school aid program 
ended Sen. Paul Douglas (Dz<Iill), 
a member of the “liberal” bloc, 
complained to the press that in- 
sistence upon  anti-segregation 
clauses in school aid bills could 
kill them. Sen. Douglas was join- 
ed in these sentiments by the 
freshman Democratic Sentor from 
Michigan, Patrick V. McNamara 
who described anti-segrggation 
clauses as an “instrument which 


could defeat the bill.” 


Both senators were talking about 
the Hill Bill (S. 5) which would 
make outright grants to states of 
$1 billion over a period of two 
vears. Both had joined with labor 
and educational groups in_oppos- 
ing the Eisenhower “bankers’ bill,” 
as introduced by Sen. H. Alexander 
Smith (R-N.J.) Both had _ been 
elected with labor support, Sen. 
McNamara being an AFL official. 


Their remarks to the press had 
been made on the same day that 
the CIO representative, George T. 
Guernsey and Clarence Mitchell, 
Washington representative of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, had 
attacked both the Eisenhower bill 
and segregated schools. Guernsey 
and Mitchell called for withhold- 
ing educational aid from. states 
which do not comply with the 
ruling of the Supreme Court on 
jimcrow schools. 

* 


MITCHELL WARNED J the 
committee members that unless 
amended to include anti-segrega- 
tion provisions, any school-aid bill 
enacted into law would abet segre- 
gation. Of the Eisenhower meas- 
ure, in its present form, he said 
it would “open the door for num- 
erous attempts to continue racial 
segregation in public schools.” The 
|1NAACP spokesman called for a 
“two-fisted fight” by the commit- 
tee to make any bill it considered 
air-tight against segregation in 
education. 

Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala), chair- 
man of the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee, is already pledged - against 
any move to end_= segregated! 
schools. And it seems that Demo- 


>. 


—— 


nelly, in his effort ot secure. the 
Democratic nomination. - 


At the last ICFTU congress 

labor leaders and George Meany 

‘been run by a wealthy business- 
wht _._ithe big employers, the big mer- 
find any significance for 1956 Py : 

In ths industrial town, labor was 
Democrat Richard J. Daley and/ million Negroes, the acute prob- 
are fairly clear. With all four daily Chicago 
ing program on housing, schools,|the Mayor launched a powerful 
talking on some of these 'same‘the “labor bosses” and the AFL, 
of Big Business and dependent leaders and the Negro community, 
of extreme reaction. 

IN THE Feb. 22 Democratic 
which nominated these two mayor- 
dates for the City Council were 
surrounded the defeat of the in- 
| However, his margins were small. 

, It-is, decades, since .a. mayor. was} ralities for Daley... +).4.: 


in Stockholm there was already 
and a noticeable division was 
CHICAGO - ;cause.” | 
spotters will be casing the Chi-, 
whose ear was attuned to 
in this city’s voting on April — 
‘denied consideration by the City 
Republican Robert F. Merriam for'!:ms ot Negro rights were ignored 
Daley is pledged to be “a peo-| newspapers acting as little more 
race relations, labor relations. effort for reelection. 
issues but running now as the'CIO and independent unions who 
here on a Republican local. or-|the Democratic Party organization 
* 
primary Kennelly was snowed un- 
alty candidates already revealed 
swept aside. The Mayor was able 
And the workingclass and Negro 
The aldermanic elections on 


SOMETIMES IN WASHINGTON : } 
state of affairs. It is true of civil rights. For while there are a number of civil rights bills 


introduced, some of those who are pledged to support those bills are saying the opposite 
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Need Pressure on Congress 


To Get FEPC This Session 


| WASHINGTON. | 
it is the small “asides” which indicate the basic 


cratic senators from areas where|there may be reported out of 
their constituents disapprove of|committee this session a bill to 
school segregation, are ignoring) end jimcrow in interstate travel. 
their election mandates on this is-| No one here seems to want to go 
sue in the interest of “party unitv.”| further. Sen. _Hubert Humphrey 
In fact, Sen. Douglas placed the (D-Minn), along with Sen. Doug- 
question of: school aid in the light: las and Sen. McNamara, among 
of being endangered, or to use his, others, are sponsors of a bill to 
words, “doomed,” by the “loom-| create a legislative Civil Rights 
ing” fight on segregation. Commission. This is for the pur- 


It has probably never occurred POS of “studying” the question. 


to these Senators that in .their zeal hat, =a has a chance. 


for party unity they are, by fight- 
' BUT no one is optimistic about 


ing anti-segregation clauses, ask- ons 
ing that the masses of southern @” FEPC or any other bill in the 


Negro children remain “doomed” | ™#?Y civil rights packages in 
to inferior education—and worse. | the House, and the Humphrey bill 


Sen. Irving M. Ives (R-NY) who i” the Senate. 


Ay T 
sits on the Senate Labor Commit-| Mitchell, for the NAACP, 
tee has shown no inclination to everywhere hammering away at 


buck up to those. who are fighting the issue. The CIO representatives 
against an anti-segregation amend- are harder at it than they have 


ment. ree _ |been heretofore. But there has 
The status of the civil rights is-/}een not the kind of lobbyin 
sue is thus illustrated by what) which makes Congress sit up oad 
has happened in the Senate Labor take notice of those who want 
Committee. The Democrats M civil rights enough to fight for 
Congress are willing to be “for |them. So the liberals are at pres- 
civil rights, to orally advocate ent willing prisoners of the south- 
them, to introduce bills to back) ern Democrats and are playing 
up the oral statements. But they|down the isssue of basic civil 
are willing to accept in the pay-|rights. And that is the way it will 
off the little bit the southern be at the sessions’ end if the legis- 
Democratic leaders are willing to|Jators hear no more demands from 
give. the people than there are at pres- 


It is generally conceded that ent. 


ig 


nd Negro People Beat Kennelly 


Thirty-five ward contests were,the Daley ticket by a 30,000 vote 
finally decided. In 15 contests,! margin. 
where no one candidate received | Labor and the Negro people 
a full majority of all the votes,’in Chicago were gratified by the 
there will be runofts on April 2.| Feb. 99 outcome and called it a 

One Negro alderman, Claude|yictory. The election marked the 
W. B. Holman, was newly elected, | closer unity of these two kev sec- 
in addition to the previous Negro tions of the growing people’s CO- 
representation from three wards. alition, even though some of the lib- 
A fifth Negro aldermanic candi-|era] and middle class voters were 
date received the top vote in his) frishtened awav bv the raucous 
ward but face,a runoff. eile f. the press. 

Of the 35 aldermen elected, 31 a 


were Democrats. Only four elected THE SLOGAN which Bie Busi- 
Sean SS ., yaa ae Pos ness used here in behalf of -Ken- 
City Coun tS The Re bh oad nelly was “Beat the machine!” The 
will setts pick a aaa sa af R ee ape be the = — 
, : Gin NE ,.... |or Republican Merriam, who now 
in the runoffs, but is considered un-| |. sos the last ho pe of Big Busi- 


likely that they would equal their) oo. 5, victory in the Chicago 
previous number. sMieidnen 


* | 
Because they have been singu- 


-IN ONE South Side ward, a 
Democratic newcomer, Ralph Met- larly unsuccessful in the past city 
elections, the Republicans _ this 


calfe, opposed the well-known Re- lise have. chose a mayersity com 
=e , Ficen.|time have chose a may * 
publican, Archibald Carey, Eisen ieee wh, 0 “eral” Mae aks 


hower supporter and former alter- ' . 
nate delegate to the United Na-|Merriam is a Republican candi- 
date in sheep’s clothing. 


tions. Both are Negroes. Carey 
was defeated by a two-to-one vote.| However, with the city wracked 
Significant also was the high|by the problems of a shortage of 
vote received by Alderman Benja-|housing, inadequate. schools, poor 
min Becker, who distinguished| transit, unchecked racist violence, 
widespread unemployment, it is 


ter for public housing, .Beck- 
bags ce candidate for City|nize the disguised wolf 


‘deposed: by the. voters in this city 


a sharp clash betweeen British 

(Continued on Page 14) 

NATIONAL election feel! For eight years, Chicago had 
cago mayoralty campaign to |; 

chants, the big realtors. 

o. ? 

In the coming contest between Hall. And in this city of a half- 
mayor of Chicago, the real issues'by the Kennelly administration. 
ple’s mayor” with a forward-look-/than Kennelly campaign organs, 
Merriam, a former Democrat, is! His main campaign targets were 
candidate of the preferred party opposed him, the Negro political 
ganization which is in the firm grip which had advisedly dumped him. 
THE PRIMARIES on Feb. 22 

der by 100,000 votes. His candi- 
some trends. The most significant 

to carry 19 of the 50 wards. 
communities amassed heavy plu- 
But Kennelly was defeated “for'Feb. 22 were also important, 


himself in the City Council as a 
. likely that the voters will z 
: i ot take 
Clerk as Daley's running mate, led' door. Set be, 


ee ase 


ei tTEadbs -~** “te «@* 
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State Dept. Could Bring 
Flyers Home If lt Wished 


. By JOSEPH CLARK 


ONCE AGAIN it seems that the State Department is turning thumbs down on 
an invitation by the Chinese to negotiate disputed issues between the two countries. 
all the welter of statements and denials about what offer was made to us about the fliers, 


one thing stands out, the refusal 
of the Administration to negotiate 
' with the Chinese on this matter. 


This throws a_ revealing 
light on an attitude of callous 
disregard for the anguish of Amer- 
ican mothers, Nee which uses 
American boys as pawns in a dirty 
campaign to heat up tensions be- 
tween China and the U.S. 

Take it step by step and it’s 
hard to find a chapter of perfidy 
to match this one. 

Toward the close of last year 
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the papers were filled with head- 


lines and Washington was filled 
with loud threats about the 11 
American fliers, Buried amidst 
the hysterical outcry was the fact 
that two civilians were also being 
held in China. And even the press 
agencies said Washington was tac- 
itly admitting that these two were 
agents of Central Intelligence 
Agency. At a press conference 
President Eisenhower was asked 
about the two civilians being held 
with the 11 fliers and the President 
said their case was cloudy. 
Unfortunately no one pressed the 


President to find out who was re-| 


sponsible for assigning U.S._air- 

men in the job of transporting CIA 

agents to Chima. Allen Dulles 

CIA boys were not supermen and 

couldn't fly flapping their arms. 
* 


WHATEVER ELSE 
volved clearly the grief-stricken 
mothers and fathers of the 11 air- 
men wanted their boys back. And 
surely most Americans backed up 
the parents in this desire. But it 
vod 2 be an equally safe bet that 
American people didnt want a 
war to bring this about—if for no 
other reason than it would bring 
= not to 11 homes but possi- 

ly to millions. 

So the matter came up in UN 
and Secretary-General Hammar- 
skjold was sent to China. His 
mission in the early part of Jan- 
uary was most significant. When 
he came back on Jan. 13 he de- 
clared he had made real progress 
toward bringing about the ease 
of the fliers. 

Proof of this real progress came 
with the simultaneous announce- 


ment Jan. 21 in Peking and at) 
thow Christian Science Monitor re- 


UN that the Chinese government 


Was n-) 


Baiends 3 premier U Nu (left) 


tung when the Burmese government chief visited China. 
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with China’s Pm ti ‘Sion a 


After Bonn’s Action 


renewed campaign against mak- | 
ing France responsible for au- | 


A DAY after the vote for re- 
armament was taken in the Bun- 
destag, the N. Y. Herald Tribune 
(Feb. 28) reported from Bonn: 

“Violent discord broke out in 
the Adenauer coalition today. ... 


“As was the case in last night’s 
vote, the size of the majorities 
disguised the depths and pos- 
sibly the ominous nature of the 
internal disputes the _ treaties 
have caused in West Germany.” 


The West German Trade 
Union Federation pledged that 
its 6 million members would re- 
double their campaign against 
rearmament. The Socialist Dem- 
ocratic Party and various reli- 
gious groups pledged the same. 


In France the new Faure gov- 


ernment is shaky because of a 
. 
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ITHE PLOT AGAINST THE SCHOOLS 


THE LABOR movement immediately smeiled a rat 
when President Eisenhower announced his “school aid” 
program. 

A headline in the rail workers paper Labor said: “Ike’s 
Bill on ‘Aid the Schools’ Called Bankers’ Plan; Won't 
Meet Need, Educators Insist.” 


CIO News said “Ike's “Too Little, Too Late’ School 
Bill Hit by CIO.” 


But while it was easy to see that the President's pro- 
gram was little more than a hollow gesture, the full story 
has only recently come to light. 


This lies in the revelation that while the President was 
posing as a champion of federal aid—although actually 
proposing far less than the minimum—his sub-committee 
on education had drafted a report opposing federal aid to 
education altogether. To make the whole affair still more 
outrageous, is the fact that one of the members of the 
sub-committee is President Eisenhower’s own U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. Samuel M. Brownell. 


This report—signed by a brother of Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell—not only opposed federal aid to — 
education. It even called for ending the federal school- 


thorizing a new Nazi army. 
The open avowal by General 


Gruenther, 
NATO forces that all its units, 
includnmg the German 


caused a new outburst or protest. 

Anti-Nazi feeling in our coun- 
try indicates that the scales can 
be tipped to prevent rearma- 
ment. An alternative was pro- 
posed in an individual letter to 
each representative and Senator 
by the Women's International 
League for Peace. This influen- 
tial women organization called 
for a Big Four conference to 
settle the German question be- 


fore giving them arms again. 
Ee 


had invited the parents of the 


1].airmen to visit them in Peking. 
This was universally: considered 
the kind of thawing and easing of} 
tensions which was put a prelude 
to the release of the boys. Here's) 


lported it: 


sponse to Mr. Hammarskjold’s ex- 


“United Nations sources said 
Mr. Chou made the offer in re- 


pressions of concern for the well- 
being of theimprisoned men... . 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


© Japan Votes for USSR Bond 
° Ask Dumping of H-Bombs 


THE RESULTS of the Jap- 
anese elections showed over- 
whelming support for a_ policy 
of friendship and trade with the 
Soviet Union and China. Pre- 
mier Hatoyama’s - conservative 
Democratic Party got the lar- 
gest number of seats in the leg- 
islature after he initiated nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union. 

’ The Left Socialists ran ahead of 
the Right Socialists and the Com- 
munists increased their represen- 
tation from one to two. 

* 

WHILE CHURCHILL 
London and_ Eisenhower in 

¥ Washington emphasized _ their 

continued stress on the atomic . 

and hydrogen bomb race Soviet 
delegate Andrei Gromyko in 

London proposed that all A- 

bombs. and H-bombs in _ the 
world bé destroyed under strict 
international control and inspec- 

‘tion. The Soviet -proposal was 

made at the meeting of the UN 
disarmament subcommittee meet- 
ing in London. 
* 
ANASTAS MIKOYAN who was 
“purged” in hundreds of Amer- 


in 


to first dep- 


or ee Re #2 veoh seay: prime. minister in the Soviet 


government. Advanced with him 
were M. Saburov and M. Per- 
vukin. Mikoyan was-former min- 
ister of trade and is now work- 
ing on the government's plan to 
double and triple food and other 
consumer goods production dur- 
ing the next five years. 
* 

ISRAEL HAS asked for emer- 
gency action by the Egyptian- 
Israeli UN Mixed armistice com- 
mission to prevent the outbreak 
of further violence following 
sharp clashes between troops of 
both countries. The Egyptians 
said 39 were killed in Gaza, 
within Egypt's territory. The 
Israelis said their forces were 
attacked in Israel and then car- 
ried the fighting into Egypt. 

* 


SOVIET FARMERS have ac- 
cepted an invitation by the Des 
Moines Register to exchange vis- 
its of American and Soviet farm- 
ers. But the State Department 
was still hesitant about giving 
passports to American farmers to 
go to Russia or allowing Rus- 
sian farmers to come here. The 
Des Moines Register expressed 
pleasure at the Soviet accept- 
ance and hopes the State: De~. 
partment would do likewise... 


commander of the | 


Wehr- 
macht, would be armed with | 
atomic and hydroken bombs has | 


THE LG. FARBEN firm, Hit- | 
ler’s chemical trust, is fighting 
a suit of a former Jewish slave 
laborer who is demanding pay 
for the years he was in the I.G. 
plant at Oswiecim. The plaintiff 
is Norbert Wollheim, now in the 
U.S. The case is up in a Hes- 
sian court. I.G. Farben was a 


major backer of Hitler's atroci- 
ties and is now operating on 


atomic research for the new | 
Wehrmacht to be established if | 
the West German rearmament is | 


finally ratified. 
* 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
has made it clear to the French 
in South Vietnam that the U.S. 
government will substitute a dol- 
lar economy for one based on 
the franc and _ U-.S.-controlled 
armed forces for the one France 
formerly ran. Dulles also indi- - 
cated that he will try to block 
free elections to unite north and 
south Vietnam as agreed upon 
by the Geneva conference. 


* 


VICE PRESIDENT NIXON 
got his warmest reception and 
gave his tenderest affections to 
dictator Trujillo of the Domincan_ 
republic, Ni ixon hailed Trujillo 
for. his campaign to stamp out 
communism. .'Phe methods used 
by Trujille have ranged from 
burning off the finger tips of 
prisoners who did not obey. his 
secret police to w exe- 


‘ Cutions,:: Nixon: was ecstatic, a 


lunch program—evidently working on the theory that if 
enough children are kept out of school enough hours a 
day, there will be little need for school lunches. 
It becomes clear now that the Eisenhower school 
program is actually based on the philosophy of the sub- 
committee, but Ike pretends otherwise out of fear of the 
voters. 

The National Education Association reports that pupils 
in elementary and secondary schools during the- present 
school year total 130,200,000. 


However, 2.3 percent of all children are attending 
only part time. Tens of thousands who enter high school 
next fall, have never attended school full time. 


The Eisenhower program would make federal aid 
dependent on financing by already near-bankrupt- state 
governments—a way of making sure that little federal aid 
would be invoked. Contrasting with this is S$. 5—the bill 
introduced by Senator Lister Hill providing direct federal 
grants—to which the labor movement has given its back- 


ing. 


What is necessary now is that labor insure that the 
Democrats if Congress—who have the necessary votes— 
actually enact this measure into law. 


DOUBLE JEOPARDY 


VIOLATIONS of the Bill of Rights breed more such 


violations. 
The release of the Communist Party leaders after al- 


ma four years impr isonment for ‘ ‘advocating’ and “teach- 
ing, is followed by a second indictment for “belonging.” 

Asked by reporters in Atlanta Tuesday about his plans, 
Eugene Dennis told how he planned to plunge into the 
“legal and political defense” against the second indictment 
and added: 

e have been re-arrested not for any overt act, but - 
simply for membership; and on a seven-year-old indict- 
ment. If this sinister move succeeds, the rights of labor and 
the Negro people to organize and freely assemble will be 
further ( jeopardized.” 

In their attempt to perpetuate the imprisonment of 
the Communist leaders, the authorities have gone back 
seven years to resurrect an-indictment which is only the 
first indictment all over again in disguise. | 

The trial of Claude Lightfoot in Chicago, the first 
trial for membership, was practically a repetition of the 
trial which sent Dennis and his colleagues to prison. 

The Bill of Rights expressly forbids trying a person 
twice on the same charge. The defense of Dennis and the 
- other Communist: leaders is aidefense of this constitutional 
guarantee. against double. p jehpendy. meage! 


& hi«t , 


Berlin Letter 


John Noble’s Factory 
Was Stolen from Jews 


By JOHN PEET 


BERLIN. 


Papa NOBLE family of De- 
troit, U. S. A., came into 
the news in January this year 
when John H. Noble was re- 


leased from a’ Soviet prison 
and returned to the United States. 


American and other western 
papers were full of sob_ stories 
about the “ordeal” undergone by 
John H. Noble and his father 
Charles A. Noble, who had been 
released two years earlier. 

Curiously enough, little or noth- 
ing was said by these papers about 


how the two Nobles came to be}... 


serving prison sentences in the 
Soviet Union. Jypical was the 
short account given by Associated 
Press on Jan. 2: “The elder Mr. 
Noble is a former prisoner of the 
Russians. The father and son were 
trapped in Germany by the war. 
The elder Mr. Noble was the 
owner of a camera factory in Ger- 
many. And that is all. 


* 


BUT the true story is very in- 
teresting. Here are some of the 
main details: | 


“Charles Noble” was born under 
the name Karl aa agar © in 
a little town near Magdeburg, 
Germany. In 1920 he emigrated 
to the United States, was natural- 
ized there, and changed his name. 


He appears to have ceme from 
a family which had close connec- 
tions with the nazis—a brother of 
his, alse named Spannknoefel, 
was deported from the United 
States in 1934 because he had 
been acting as a nazi propagandist. 
- In 1938, one year before the 
outbreak of war, Mr. Noble re- 
turned to Germany, and settled 
down at Dresden, where he pur- 
chased, very cheaply, a camera 
factory at Niedersedlitz which had 
been “aryanized” by the nazis. 
Such “aryanized” property was 
generally sold to businessmen who 
gave their full support to Hitler. 


made of this telephone conversa- 


and this shorthand note shows that 
Goebbels teld Mutschmann: 


banner. 


A tew weeks later Soviet counter- 


and his son red-handed collecting 


and passing on military intelligence 
forces. They were arrested, tried, 


and sentenced to’ long terms of} 
imprisonment. 


and have returned to live in De- 


with a fme view ‘over Dresden, 


ifull swing, is today used as a club 
house by the doctors, writers and 


lte evacuate the population, but 
+ wes moved his own valuable 
furniture and his family out of 
the threatened city to Grillenbur 

castle, some ‘distance away. And 
from Grillenburg Castle at four 
oclock on the morning of Feb. 
14, Cauleiter Mutschmann tele- 
phoned with his chief, Josef 
Goebbels in Berlin, to give a first 
report on the raid, in which some 


35,000 people had been killed. 


* 


SHORTHAND note was 


A 


tion by Mutschmann’s secretary, 


“You 
must not lose contact with Noble 
this man is worth millions.” 


When, a few weeks later, the 
Soviet Army occupied Dresden, 
two big American flags were fly- 
ing from the windows of the 
“Villa San Remo,” flying from 

-peles which only a few days 
before had sported the swastika 


And upstairs in the attic sat 
Mr. Noble, tapping out a code mes- 
sage for the U. S. intelligence 
service on his secret transmitter. 
him 


caught 


espionage officers 


information about the Soviet 


Now they have been iia 


troit. 
Footnote: The villa,San Remo, 


where reconstruction work is in 
musicians of Dresden. The spy 


radio has long been taken away, 
Mr. Noble's two American flags | 


are $till lying rolled up in the 
attic. 


SPEIDEL 
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SCHWERIN 


In the Hands of These Men 


Dulles Would Place A-Arms 


ee throughout 
Rrarope at the emergence 


‘of a new West German 


Wehrmacht is growing, as 


more and more. people 
realize the type of army which 
threatens to come into being. 
The men who are scheduled to 
lead such an army could never, 
by the wildest flights of the 
imagination, be conceived as 
building a “defensive force.” 
They are men who, throughout 
their careers, have been intim- 
ately concerned with the Ger- 
man war machine and who play- 
ed leading parts in the armed 
forces of the Third Reich. 


The following .brief biog- 
raphies of the designated mili- 
tary leaders underline this point: 

* 
Lieutenant-General Count Ger- 
hard Schwerin 
Corps Commander designate in 
new West German Wehrmacht 

Member of planning depart- 
ment of Nazi General Staff, he 
helped draw up plans for the 


Second World War. Commanded 
Nazi 116th Tank Division on the 
Eastern Front. 

Since the war he has been 
military adviser to Chancelloz 
Adenauer and commander of the 
paramilitary “German Service 
Organization’ in the British zone. 

* 


General Maximikan Freiherr von 
Edelsheim 
Corps Commander designate 
Divisional commander of 
Wehrmacht on the Eastern Front | 
in the Second World War. Since 
the war he has worked as a 
leading member of the Society 
for Military Science in Munich; 
this society was fot dissolved by 
the U. S. occupation authorities 
despite precise stipulations — to 
this effect in the Potsdam Agree- 


ment. 
* 


General Hans Speidel 
Designated as liaison officer be- 
tween new West German Wehr- 
macht and NATO 
This notorious Nazi general 
was imtimately concerned with 


med 


Nixon, Emissary of United Fruit Co. 


egal Tearmament during the 
pre-Hitler Weimar Republic. In 
1940, he was appointed chief of 
staff of the Nazi military com- 
mander in .occupied France. Was 
later transferred to the Eastern 
Front as general staff officer of 
Wehrmacht Army Group “B” 
which was responsible for the 
destruction of hundreds of towns 
and villages in the Ukrainé. 
Helped to draw the first pro- 
visional plans for West German 


rearmament after the war. 


* | 7 
Major-General Freiherr Smilo 
von Luettwitz 
Corps Commander designate 


Commanded tank division in 


-invasion of France in 1940, and 


later played a leading part in the 
destruction of Warsaw. Is still 
sought by the Polish government 
as. a war criminal, but the U. S. 
authorities have refused to hand 
him over. Since 1953 Luettwitz 
has been active as a member of 
the officers’ selection board 
maintained bv Blank’s Shadow 
War Ministry. 
* 

General Ludwig Criiewell 
Commander-in-chief des‘gnate of 

new Wehrmachi: 

Comes from an old Prussian 
military family and was promi- 


imuch farther Nixon could have,.States and Costa — a 
‘gone to show Figueres the kind men Col. Figueres took the audi-| 1 
HE threat of armed rebel- of Latin-American governments the enee by surprise in vigorously de- 
lion against the Fi gueres: Administration favors. But he did.| fending the United Fruit Company, 
government of Costa, Rica is For he managed to walk in on against -~ —- ee ae 
ended. The border of neigh-|Figueres with “assurances” fromjtion in the Unit tates e 
boring Nicara x from nee |Somoza that Nicaragua would here. President has been publicly criti- 
th ete gu “henge Ey after respect the common boundary cal of the banana- producing com- 
ee , and Cal tens Figu- between the two -countries. jpany with which Costa Rica re- 


eres, virtuous if only by contrast cr am looking forward to as sk-' ‘cently concluded a new contract.” | 
with Central America’s worst dic. @% President Figueres for these The limited audience may have, 
|tator, Nicaragua’s Anastasio Som-|Same assurances and I am confi- been taken by surprise, but not. 
oza, stands as the s ng sy nabol dent he will be willing with the'the Costa- Ricans who have noth-| 
Af the victory of me over. evil, S2m™m4 statesmanship to let by-gones ing to gain from dictatorship. The, 

But the question still remains: 'be by-gones . ’ declared Nixon people of Qosta Rica‘ have long | 
Is the danger of dictatorship in ‘when he landed in San Jose. Thus, since passed from surprise to sus- 
Costa Rica ended? Will the aim ‘Nixon, who shrouds his shrewd- pense and suspicion. They point 
of the aggression from Nicaragua! ness with VP naivete, put it up to out that while President Figueres and im his ‘book, Befhe! in’ Wi a. 
be accomplished from within the Figueres. It made you wonder made much of his independence of streit. (1953), mh blamed Hitler 
country? So far, none of the signs. whether perhaps it was Figueres;the United Fruit Company the. 


| ly destroyi 
has been re-assuring. The Carib-' ‘who had _ violated Nicaragua’s for not completely destroying 


contract he signed with it last year: 
hean tour of Vice-President Nixon Poundaries, rather than vice-versa.'is very “satisfied.” (Latin Amer ica Saaaoee a ear ia! 
is the-least re-asuring sign of all.| How did Figueres respond? The| Today, January“ 1955). | 

Consider the shape of this “good 


| staff department of the Blank 
N. Y. Times “supplies the ready; Figueres absented himself from 
will” tour, whose chief objective, 


: * 
WHEN nazi Germany declared | 
war on the United States in De- 
cember 1941, all American citi- 
zens living: in Germany were in- 
terned—all of them except firm 
and trusted nazi supporters. Mr. 
Noble was not only not interned, 
but was allowed to go on running 
his camera factery, in which he 
manufactured military equipment 
for the Luftwaffe. 


He appeared to have done very: 
well, financially, for he soon gel 
chased the “Villa San Remo, 
extremely ugly but palatial 90. 
room residence on a hill overlook- 
ing Dresden. 


Some time during the war, 
probably when he had decided 
that nazi Germany was bound to 
be defeated, Mr. Noble got into 
touch with the United States in- 
telligence service, and offered to 
supply information. In this man- 
ner he hoped to provide himself 

_ with an alibi after Hitler’s defeat. 


The offer was accepted, and 
the Nobles installed a radio trans- 
mitter in the attic of their villa. 

_ They were undergoing no risk, for 
it has now been proved that the 
nazi authorities were kept inform- 
ed of this step, and gave their ap- 
proval. 


By MARTIN LEVIN nent in building the illegal 


“Black Reicshwehr” during the 
Weimar Republic.” In 1941, he. 
commanded a tank-division dur- 
ing the invasion of Yugoslavia. 
In 1942, he commanded a tank 
corps in the North African cam- 
paign. 

* 
Lieutenant-General Adolf Heu- 
singer 
Designated Chief of Staff of 
new West German Wehrmacht 

Was chief of operations on 
Hitler’s General Staff. Played an 
important role .in the Nazi cam- 
paign against France in 1940, 


Office. 
answer: the Caracas conference in March,' Yeusinger was recently in 
according to the Vice-President! “At a luncheon given by United 1954, but he a aoe its decisions London along with other highly- 
himself (N. Y. Times, Jan. 22) was and maintained a highly ambigu-; placed former Nazi military men 
to “attempt to settle the Nicarag- . (ous position during the onslaught) to work out “cooperation” be- 
juan-Costa Rican quarrel.” First we | jon Guatemala. tween the British and new West 
have the startling admission, after Yi | The invading army from Nicara-; German navies. 
all is said and done, that the so- TELL "3 gua called itself “anti-Communist,” | * 
called rebellion was a fake and that) but Figueres proclaimed the Costa, Celonel Gerhard Panitzki 
the attack directed by Somoza was| Rican forces that supported him Designated’ head of the Luft- 
real. Then, to warm up tovhis chief “anti-Communist” too. And to make 


a : waffe 
|task, the VP visits Cuba in order to: a" ; sure that Washington understood Served during the Second 
, which side he was on, he jailed 


* {bless the Batista dictatorship as a World War as colonel in the air 
_ THAS has been shown from doc- j}government that ‘is “able, stable the leaders of the General Con-: branch of Hitler’s General Staff. 
federation of Labor of Costa Rica. 


uments discovered in Nazi party and friendly.” Since the war has been on the 
headquarters in Dresden after the} Jp er the VP, himself a: and of individual unions on the; permanent staff. of the Blank 
end of the war.— | Protestant, blesses the’ Catholic grounds that they had abetted the Office. Organized training in 
From these doouments it is {Church as a main defense against very aggression they and the peo- Britain and the U. S. of veteran 
clear that Mr. Noble had reliablé Communism. | ple of Costa Rica had denounced.’ Nazi bomber pilots and was re- 
advance information about the Warming still closer to his task, ) To save his power Figueres has sponsible for the reorganization 
devastating air raid planned onjhe accepts the passionate welcome| * itt’ |shown himself more disposed to of the planning departments of 
Dresden on Feb. 13, 1946, and | of Nicaragua's strongman Somoza,|\ sumed ~=|make concessions to U. S. policy plane construction firms such as 
that he this information On: who cannot and does not make tees |and less disposed to mobilize the; Heinkel and Messerschmitt. 
to Gauleiter Mutschmann, high-|a ‘move without Washington's ap- Costa Rican people behind a truly; . 
est nazi official in the city, 24|proval. national policy. If this calculation THEY HAVEN'T CHANGED 
hours before the attack. | succeeds, then dictatorship is, These are a few of Britain's 
laround ‘the corner. | 


| oe 
Mutschmann. made no attempti>')IT WOULD be:hard to see how RICHARD ‘NIXON °°" a 
‘ | f Ga tee Feee rit oF wig : s : 


. . . t 
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Eastland Vainly Spreaaing 


_ FlyPaper to Trap Matusow | 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


SEN. JAMES O. EASTLAND (D-Miss), whose reputation for anti-Negro sland- 
ers and un-American utterances is well known, has been in a stew for the past few days 
over the testimony of 28-year-old Harvey Marshall Matusow. The senior Senator from 


Mississippi is hurt and angered at 
the attempt of Matusow to rec- 
tify injustices done by his admit- 
tedly false testimony as a paid in- 
former for congressional commit- 
tees and the Department of Jus- 
- tice. 

In testimony before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, 
headed by Eastland, Matusow 
sought to lead the senators to see 
the danger of the informer racket 
to the United States and to the 
Constitution. The subcommittee 
members and the counsel, J. G. 
Sourwine, have elected to stick by 
the informers. The committee 
members, therefore, have taken on 
the appearance of wallowers in the 
muck of political immorality be- 
fore the witness who. speaks to 
them from much higher moral 
ground. This would be interesting 
only as melodrama if the actions 
of the senators did not so seriously 
affect the state of the nation and 
the rights of us m3 


~ MATUSOW admits _ testifying 
falsely before a federal court in 
E] Paso against Clinton Jencks, 
a leader of the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers Union. On the 
basis of the Matusow testimony 
Jencks was convicted of violating 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Matusow 
also admits testifying against the 
13 Communists who were con- 
victed and says he has “unjustly 
attacked” many persons before 
congressional committees and _ in 
speeches. 

By his own testimony, there was 
no way for him to document his 

revious lying testimony. He says 

e made up most of it out of his 
head and that he was coached 
by government attorneys, including 
Roy Cohn, who helped prosecute 
the 13 Communists in New York, 
on parts of it. But for his tes- 
timony now, given to correct the 
wrongs he has done, there is ample 
documentation. 


He has documents to prove that 
persons either in the government 
or close to it gave him money in 
1952 to take Mrs. Alva Bentley, 


then the wife of the Michigan Re-' 


publican congressman, out of the 
country so as to avoid a subpoena 
from the Senate Elections Sub- 
committee. There is no doubt that 
Matusow did this, but the East- 
land subcommittee is not interest- 
ed in finding out how senators and 
officials helped thwart the work of 
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EASTLAND 


a committee investigating Sen. Jo- 


seph McCarthy's finances. 
Matusow has had talks with 
other stool pigeons. He testified 
that he has spoken with Elizabeth 
Bentley, Paul Crouch and Man- 
ning Johnson and knows them well 
enough “to know they are liars.” 


But the committee is not im- 


pressed. 


How many jobs have been Jost 
as a result of these informers’ paid 
“testimony?” How many families 
are threatened with being broken 
by the testimony of Manning John- 
son, paid for by the Department of 
Imrhigration? The distinguished 
senators seem not to care. They 
are out to “get” Matusow, and they 
snarl warnings at him every day 
he is in.the witness’ chair. 

of + 

EASTLAND is not’ worried 
about persons going to jail on the 
basis of perjured testimony; nor 
does the subomation of perjury 
by Department of Justice officials 
trouble the committee's conscience. 
But Sen. Herman Welker (R-Ida), 
a leading McCarthyite, spent many 
minutes and many more words one 
afternodén trying to belittle Matu- 
sows conscience when the wit- 
ness gave as the reason for recant- 
ing: “I wanted to clear my con- 
science. 


The worthy gentlemen of the 
subcommittee waved aside testi- 
mony by Matusow that he had 
good reasons to believe that Miss 


socmesapt was lying when she de- 


nounced so many people in so 
“a 


many places as “Soviet agents” and 
“spies.’ The young ex-FBI in- 
former described the weeping and 
unstable Miss Bentley complaining 


to him that she had to go on get* 


ting material to testify about and 
that she was “sick of being used.” 
But later there was even more 
damning evidence of Miss Ben- 
tley’s instability. 

Last week it was revealed that 
Miss Bentley was to have testified 
before the Subversive Activities 
Control Board in 1952, but could 
not do so because her doctor re- 
ported her as being emotionally 
upset. There was a letter from her 
doctor to the Justice Department 
and the Justice Department off- 
cials knew then and before, Matu- 
sow said, that Miss Bentley was un- 
stable emotionally and_ therefore 
unreliable as a witness at any time. 
| Here, then is chapter and verse. 
Will the senators. consult Miss 
Bentley's doctor? Will they call 
the Justice Department official 
who recruited her as a witness, to 
whom the doctor wrote his letter 
asking that his patient be excused? 
‘There is a lot at stake here that 
goes far beyond Harvey Matusow. 

* 


| MISS BENTLEY, together with 
Whittaker Chambers, 
the basis for the perjury indict- 
ment of Alger Hiss. Hiss has spent 
some years in prison because of 
“Matusow-like” testimony against 
him. Charles Dexter White, whom 
Miss Bentley fingered, died of a 
heart attack; and William Reming- 
ton, ‘another of Miss Bentleys 
victims, was murdered in prison 
after having been convicted. The 
ination has a right to know how 
our system of justice has become 
so perverted by the spurious 
slogans of “Communist conspiracy. 
and its companion, the informer 
racket. 

Is it any wonder that an indig- 
inant Matusow seems so authorita- 
tive when he lectures the senators 
on the Constitution and on religi- 
ous and political morality? Their 
zeal for his former lies and their 
difidence—or more often hostility 
—toward his present testimony 
caused him to cry out at one point: 

“You are the ones responsible 
for my role as a (lying) witness.” 

For that assertion there was doc- 
umentation, too. For Matusow, 
when asked where and with whom 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Southern Leaders Reaffirm 
Stand for ‘Integration Now’ 


SOUTHERN LEADERS from seven states, meeting in Atlanta last week, reit- 
erated their position on desegregation of schools—that the Supreme Court decision end- 
ing jimcrow schools should take effect throughout the South without delay. Meeting 


in their third annual conference 
200 delegates from the southeast- 
ern region of the National Asso- 
_ ciation for the Advancement of 
» Colored People, thus reaffirmed 
_ their historic “Atlantic Declaration” 
of last year, issued shortly after 
the Supreme Court decision of 
May 17. 


In a statement issued at the 


close of the meeting, the NAACP 
declared: 


“Boards and school officials will 
integration by 
1955). . .% 


amendments to their constitutions 
and by other means are seeking 


in Mississippi had an opposite ef- 


to vent the. 5 
fo circumvent fnayheipromeiComt’s 


“These undemocratic and uncon- 
stitutional methods will fail.” 

GEORGIA, where the confer- 
ence was held, is one of the states 
which has passed laws making it 
illegal to. use local funds for mixed 
schools, and has before the legis- 
lature other measures to strengthen 
segregation in the schools. 

The conference noted a more 
favorable climate in the South 
toward the school question, and 
most speakers reported a _ readi- 
hess on all sides to approach the 
issue objectively in a search for 
facts and methods of desegregation. 
‘Threats and economic reprisals 
against members of the NAACP 


fect from the one intended, it was 


now amo 


revealed by, Mrs.. Ruby Hurley, 


southeastern, direetor-of the organi: 


zation. 

Membership in Mississippi in- 
creased by 87 percent during 1954, 
she said, and the state had won 
the Harry T. Moore. membership 
award. (The award was named 
for Harry T. Moore, Florida NA- 
ACP leader, who with his wife, 
was killed when his home was 
bombed by the Ku Klux Klan in 
December 1951. No indictments 
or convictions were secured by 
local authorities.) 


* 


MRS. HURLEY also stated that 
funds to assist businessmen and 
farmers who are being denied cre- 
dit in Mississippi because of their 
vyutspoken defense of Negro rights, 


in. the 


furnished 


THE SENATE was asked to 
add its aid-for-schools bill a pro- 
vision that the schools receiving 
Federal money would be open 
to all regardless of race. This 
amendment to the Eisenhower 
measure was proposed by Clar- 
ence Mitchell of the NAACP 
at a hearing before the Senate 
Labor and Public. Welfare com- 
mittee. Mitchell pointed out that 
the Administration bill to aid 
the construction of public schools 
lacks a clear anti-bias policy. 

* 


LEVITTOWN builders and 
FHA officials were named in a 
suit filed in Federal Court by six 
veterans who tried in vain to 
purchase homes in the Bucks 
County, Pa. development. The 

suit charges Levitt and Sons 
“world’s largest builders,” with 
consistently refusing to sell 
homes to Negroes. The action 
also seeks to open up all homes 
built or protected with FHA 
insured mortgages to Negroes. 
Levittown is FHA insured, but 
has pursued a biased policy both 
here and in New York. 

* 


CHARLES H. MAHONEY, 
first Negro to be appointed a 
full delegate to the United Na- 
tions, said in. an address last 
week that he could not deny 
documented facts on racial dis- 
_crimination in this country pre- 
sented by the Soviet Union. 
Speaking before the Booker T. 
Washington Association in De- 
troit, he said that he could not 
deny the truth of incidents of 
racial prejudice presented in the 
course of a recent UN debate 
and had not tried to reply. 


NEW YORK District’ Attor- 
ney Hogan and state attorney 
general Javits were reported last 
week considering an attempt to 
prosecute officers of the Civil 
Rights Congress, the Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born, 
and the Joint Anti-Fascist Refu- 
gee Committee. The threatened 
rameup grows out of a hearing 
on the financial affairs of these 
organizations staged by a joint 
state legislative committee with 
Bernard Tompkins as counsel. 
Observers saw in this move, a 
plot of reactionary forces to 
smash progressive groups form- 
ed to defend victims of the 
Smith Act and other un-Ameri- 


can laws. 
— 


GOV. HARRIMAN last week 
- denounced the “widespread and 
indiscriminate” use of wiretap- 
ping as a menace to the rights 
and liberties guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights. He urged a re- 
examination of existing laws au- 
thorizing the practice after 
revelations of a wire-tap gang 
operating in New York's upper 


East Side. 
* 


THE NEW YORK CITY 
Board of Education has _post- 
poned until March 17 a decision 
on whether teachers will be re- 
quired to inform on their col- 
leagues in order to keep their 
jobs. At a hearing held Feb. 24 
the recommendation was heat- 
edly denounced by spokesmen 
for the New York Teachers 
Guild (AFL), the Teachers 
Union, and Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. The ACLU and 


phis. This fund was started by 
the NAACP, and added to by in- 
dividuals’ and organizations, in or- 
der to furnish loans to Mississippi 
victims of “economic pressure.” 
Delegates attended the confer- 
encé, held in the Wheat Street 
Baptist Church, from Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, North and South 


ito $100,000 deposited | 
Tri-State bank of Mem- 


Carolina, Tennessee, and. Missis- 


- yal 
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THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


® Anti-Bias School Aid Asked 
° Levittown Owners in Court 


ANDREW.WADE IV, a cen- 
tral figure in the Kentucky sedi- 
tion trial of Carl Braden and 
five -white friends, swore out 
warrants Feb. 24 for the arrest 
of three of his white neighbors. 
Wade's affidavit said these three 
and others burned crosses on his . 
lawn. last summer after~ he 
bought a home in an all-white 
suburban area to’ intimidate him 
and his family. Braden, a friend, 
who had helped protect the 
Wade family from KKK violence, 
has been tried for sedition and 
sentenced to 15 years in prison. 
His wife, Ann Braden, goes on 
trial March 14 on similar 
chargés. 


ENDORSED by both AFL 
and CIO and civic organizations, 
Circuit Judge Wade H. McCree 


far outran seven rivals in the 


r 


- 
~ 


Feb. 21 judicial primary in De- 
troit. McCree, a 28-year old Har- 
vard graduate, was appointed to 
fill a vacancy on the circuit 
court a few months ago but must 
stand for election April 4. An- 
other labor-endorsed Negro can- 
didate, Dr. Remus G. Robinson, 
also ran high in the poll for 
nominees to the Detroit Board of 
Education. 

THE MISSOURI legislature 
refused Feb. 24 to repeal the 
state's laws on public school 
segregation. However, Missouri 
schools have ignored the state 
statutes and started integrating 
Negro and white students last 
September, following the U. S. 
Supreme Court's desegregation 
ruling. Thus far, teacher training 
colleges and high schools have 
been mixed. 


® Gov't Threatens CRC 
° Wiretapping Denounced 


the N. Y. Post have both opposed 


the resolution. 
* 


THE TRIAL of 11 Puerto 
Rican Nationalists, charged under 
the Smith; Act with “seditious 
conspiracy’ to overthrow the 
government, continued in New 
York with a professional inform- 
er for the FBI on the stand. 
The informer, Ramon S. Sorell, 
said he joined the Puerto. Rican 
Nationalist Party. as an_ under- 
cover stolpigeon for the FBI 


In May. 1953. 


* 

A NEW McCarthyite front 
was set up to “exterminate the 
Communist conspiracy in the 
United States,” according to a 


full page ad appearing in the 


New York Times. Recruits were 
drawn from two. McCarthyite 
groups which attempted to get 
going last fall, but failed. Sign- 
ers of the ad included war- 
mongers, representztives of the 
“China Lobby,” Army and Navy 
brass. Proposals of the group in- 
clude breaking off. diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union 
and ouster of the Soviets from 


UN. 
* 


BILLS to make the McGarthy- 
GE blacklist policy the law of 
New York were submitted to the 
legislature Feb. 23. The meas- 
ures, introduced by Rep. Arthur 
Wicks and Assemblyman Edwyn 
Mason, would permit employers 
to discharge or refuse to employ 
any worker who invoked the 
Fifth Amendment in a _ hearing 
involving alleged subversive ac- 
tivities. 

* ‘ 

JUNE 20th has been’‘set as the 
date for the fifth attempt to de- 
‘port Harry Bridges, president 
of the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union. He will appear on that 
date before immigration authori- 
ties, facing many witnesses who 
have taken part in the governe 
ment’s many, efforts against him 
hefore. i.) cc) apyerctel Sy aoe 
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iGurley Flynn, Claudics Jones, Betty Gannett 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


AN IMPRESSIVE picture of; 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 


They Go to Prison in Fight | 
For Our Civil Liberties 


book to Elizabeth Gurley Flynn’s;} In 1940, Miss Milner relates, po- 
po in this organization. litical differences, based on vary- 


Elizabeth Gurley Fiynn was one ing attitudes within the organiza- 
of the founders and chartus mem-|tion were aggravated by reactions 


‘as she was known in liberal bers of the ACLU, and for the 20 to the German-Soviet non-aggres- 
circles, is drawn in the ‘ ‘Edu-| years until 1940 was a leading fig- sion pact. Spearheaded by Norman 


| 
| 


International Women’s Day, which is now celebrated around 
the world; and especially in socialist countries, had its origin in a 
demonstration of working women on New York’s East Side, March © 
8, 1908. -The features on this and other pages are. printed in 
observance of--this anniversary and to honor the contributions 
_made to progress and freedom by women.—The Editors. - 


Negro Woman Heads UP 


By CARL HIRSCH 
KANSAS CITY, Kan. 
ERE in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, is the center of the 
10,000-strong district four of 
the CIO Packinghouse Union. 
At ifs head today stands 


young Negro woman, Mrs. Marion 
Simmons, strong, dignified, able. 

She talked to us of her recent 
appointment as acting district di- 
rector and of her work with the 
locals in a union district stretching 
from western Kansas across Mis- 
souri into southern Illinois. 


~ “It's another one of those chal- 
- lenges,” she said, “as a Negro and} 
' a woman, I've always been faced 
with challenges.” | 

The story of Mrs. Simmons is an 
extraordinary one. But it is not out | 
of keeping with the long-standing 


MRS. MARION SIMMONS 


effort to eliminate premium pay | 
for the third shift. put that wasnt 
fall. 

“After the strike. I tried to talk) 
to the women in the plant dressing |‘ 
room,” she recounted, “but there | 
was a wall, a 20-year-old wall 


a 


>| 


cation of an American Liberal”, 
‘recently published autobiography 
of Lucille Milner, another woman} 


leader in the area of civil liberties. | 

Miss Milner, who was for 95 
years executive secretary of the | 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
‘the course of her life’s story de- 
votes a considerable section of the 


in, 


WA Dis trict 


‘all Irish, with crystal blue 


eran worker -in the Kansas City 


was W ashing chitterlings, she said,| 
“a very dirty job, set aside for Ne- 


gro women.” 
* 


SHE HAD trained herself 
many skills, as a dietician, 
typist, a restaurant manager. She 
worked her way through school 
and later went to business colle ge 
at night. But the barriers to Negro) 
women in semi-professional and: 
white collar jobs were too rigid for| 
even this determined young wom- 
an to crack. 

In the Cudahy. local, she became 
recording secretary and won a rep- | 
‘utation as a fighter for the union. 
However, the July 1951 floods 
closed down the Cud. ahy plant and, 
it never reopened. 


Mrs. Simmons became secretary 


in | 


plant of the Cudahy: company. «| In the years that I had been as- 


a steno-; 
} 


ure in every civil liberties case in| Thomas, and maneuvered through 


which the organization participated, | Vet the objections of the board 
x ‘of the organization, the ACLU 
MISS MILNER gives a vivid adopted a “purge” resolution. 


picture of her — of those) Among the protesting resigna- 
days: tions that followed the “purge” 


“She was a warm, vital person ‘resolution, was that of Dr. Harry 


eyes, a F. Ward, first chairman. of the 


clear white skin and shining black | ACLU. 
‘hair which she parted in the mid-! 
dle and rolled back softly in a knot 
at the back. Her spirit and en- 
thusians were contagious. 
“One thing was certain. 
beth Flynn had won the admira-, 
tion of all who worked with her. | 


‘* 

WITH characteristic candor and 
militancy, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
rejected a request that she resign 
oe = from the ACLU Board, and pre- 
_ \pared a defense of her position: 

Miss Milner’s account of the trial, 
the forces arrayed on each side, the 
scheming, the tensions, the tied 


vote— 
erties Union, she had done more i ng = —— - hen —— 
‘ xpulsion— 


than her share of our work: ... aiaias ¢ iahba ane 
‘ a ali Oo ¢ 

Few on the board could match her be “a ry unforgettable chapter in 
0 


> | P a 
record for loyalty to the Civil Lib- The “trial” of Elizabeth Gurley 


erties Union and the cause we rep- 
| (Continued on Page 14) 


‘sociated with her in the Civil Lib- 


resented.” 


stubborn intent of the UPWA to 
advance Negro rights in the pack- 
ing plants and to eliminate the 
obstacles to Negro leadership at 
all levels of the union. There has 
been resistance to the UPWA pol- 
icy, not only from the packing 
companies but from elements in 
the various districts, including: Dis- | 
trict 4. 

Today, three Negro men are di- 
rectors of UPWA districts in the 
west, the south, the midwest. The 
appointment of Mrs. Simmons is 
the first elevation of a Negro 
woman to such a post in this or any 


other union. 
* 


SHE SPOKE of one of her first 
experiences in her new post, a 
strike in the sweet pickle depart- 
ment at the Armour plant in East 
St. Louis. Mrs. Simmons went in 
and helped negotiate a. settlement 
whereby the company gave up its, 


separating the Negro women from | to UPWA district director Kermit 


the white.” 

Mrs. Simmons told of going back 
to management and with the sup- 
port of the Negro and white work-. 
ers winning another demand. 
“That wall,” she said quietly, © 
coming down.” 

In this far-flung - district, with 
big locals in Wichita, St. Joseph, | 
Topeka; East St. Louis, Kansas_ 
City, the new actin 
tor is faced with many pressing— 
problems—the coming wage nego- | 
tiations, the Swift & Co. open 
shop plants which .are centered in | 
this district, the working out of 
merger plans between the UPWA_ 
and the AFL Butchers. 

A slight woman of 31, 
Simmons takes these knotty 
ters in her stride. She had 
prenticed” for this job in a tough 
school. 

Four years ago, she was a@ vet- 


‘Mrs. 
mat- 


‘IS | 


district direc- 


| Fry and later, she was named dis-. 
trict coordinator as part of the in-| 
ternational union's program depart-| 
‘ment which conducts a hard- hitting | 
‘drive on a wide range of union 
campaigns. 


In the Sioux City convention of 
the UPWA last May, Mrs. Sim-| 
mons drew the acclaim of the del-| 
egates in a series of impassioned’ 
| speeches on the rights of Negroes 
‘and of women on the struggle to 
provide fuller opportunities for 
‘the youth: 


Back home in Kansas City, the. 
fight for Negro rights was literally 
at the doorstep of the union, sur-| 
rounding its headquarters on the 
town’s main stem, Minnesota Ave- 


nue. Negroes could not eat in the 
aP- | restaurants nor clerk in the stores. ' 
It was this fight that the district 


(Continued on Page 12) ) 
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Documents from 


Words that will live... 


ON JULY 19 and 20, 1848, 
the first Woman's Rights Con- 
vention in the United States was 
held m Seneca Falls, N. Y. It 
adopted a Declaration of Senti- 
ments, closely patterned after 
the Declaration of Independence, 
setting forth the aims of the 
womans right movement. We 


have been achieved today; others 
still await achievement. ; 
One criticism can and should 
be made of the Declaration: It 
: fingls in man, rather than in the 
social «system .of capitalism and 
c+ om Saget the source 
ef the oppression of women. 
The Declaration was signed 
by 100 men and women. 
: * 


WHEN in the course of hu- 
_ man ever.ts, it becomes neces- 
‘lina se ang 
1g peas mlaggece 


Sat which they 


Se lbhitie eccepiod. 


first right 


Jet facts be submitt 


‘to which the laws of nature: and 
of nature’s God entitle them, a 
decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes that im- 

1 them to such course. 

We hold these truths to be 
self-evident: that all men ,and 
women are created equal; that 
they are endowed by _ their 
Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 


piness. 

The history of mankind is a 
history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations on the part of man 
toward woman. To prove this, 
to a Can- 
did world. 

He has never permitted her 


- to exercise her inalienable right 


to the elective franchise. 

He has compelled her to sub- 
mit to laws, in the formation of 
which she had no voice. 

Having deprived her of this 
best a citizen, ithe elec- i 
tive franchise, thereby. leaving 


her without representation in the 
halls of legislation, he has op- 
pressed her on all sides. 

He has made her, if married, 
in the eyes of the law, civilly 
dead. 

_ He has taken from her all right 
in property, even to the wages 
she earns. 

In the covenant of marriage, 
she is compelled. to promise 
obedience to her husband, he 


becoming, to ali intents and pur- 


xT 


pod 
u ] 
mvs 
\ 


poses, her master—the law giv- 
ing him power to deprive her of 
her liberty, and to administer 
chastisement. 


He has so framed the laws of 
divorce, as to what shall be the 
proper causes, and in case of 
separation, to whom the 
ianship of the children shall be 
given, as to be wholly regardless 
of the happiness of women—the 
law, in ane 
false aie view ‘of the suprem- 
acy of man, and giving all power 
into his hands. 

He has monopolized nearly all 
the profitable employments, and 
from those she is nitted to 
follow, she receives but a scanty 
remuneration. He closes against 
her allt the avenues to wealth 
and distinction which he consid- 
ers most honorable to himself. 
As a teacher of theology, medi- 
cine, or law, she is not known. 


He has endeavored, ia every 


:-way that he could, to- destroy 


'ii 9k 10d confidence in her-own pow- 


guard- 


oing upon a 


American History 


ers, to lessen her self-respect and 
to make her willing to lead a 
dependent and subject life. 

Now, in view of this entire dis- 
franchisement of one-half the 
people in this country, their so- 
cial and religious degradation— 
in view of the unjust laws above 
mentioned, and because women 
do feel themselves aggrieved, 
oppressed, and fraudulently de- 
prived of their most sacred rights, 
we insist that they have imme- 
diate admission to all the rights 
and privileges which belong to 
them as citizens of the -United 
States. 

In entering upon the great 
work before us, we anticipate no 
small amount of misconception, 
misrepresentation, and ridicule; 
but we shall use every instrumen- 


tality within our power to ef- 


fect our object. 

Source: “The History of Wom- 
an Suffrage, by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, and 
Matilda Joslyn Cage, Vol. ‘1, pp. 
70-72, oi 


pune 
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TV Views 


Di licleeedkebcnesninecs By BEN LEVINE 
Musie Should Be Seen Too 


WHY CAN’T we have more 
music on TV? I asked this ques- 
tion of a friend of mine, and 
she replied sharply, “We have 
too much of it already.” But she 
was referring to something else. 
She was talking about the sound 
effects that stalk film scenes 
without rhyme or reason. 


For example, in the Navy film, 
“Victory at Sea,” the music fol- 
lows a submarine through the 
wide waters of the Pacific with 
a grimmer determination than 
that with which the sub chases 
Japanese freighters. This music, 
expertly written as it is by Rich- 
ard Rogers, is crammed with aim- 
less climaxes that get nowhere. 


This is not the sort of thing 
I mean. What I miss from my 
TV screen is what we are able 
to get on radio, from name jazz 
bands or symphony orchestras. 
I want more of the kind of mu- 
sic I recently enjoyed in the 
film that was repeated several 
times one week on Channel 9 
—“The Fabulous Dorseys.” The 
story, I admit, was insipid, but 


—]J have been trained by the com- 


mercials to ignore the interrup- 
tions of a tedious plot and en- 
joy Tommy Dorsey’s trumpet and 
Jimmy Dorsey's saxaphone or 
clarinet. This music was bold 
and clear, it had a structure, 
and it had the further merit, 
which radio couldn't give, that 
the camera spotlighted each indi- 
vidual player as he came forward 
to give his contribution. 
a 


AND THIS, I think, is the an- 
swer to those who say that 
music, by itself, doesn’t belong on 
TV because its appeal is to the 
ear. The jam session scene in 
“The Fabulous Dorseys,’ with 
Art Tatum at the piano, would 
lose half its interest if we didn’t 
see the players, their facial ex- 
pressions, their rhythmic reac- 
tions. 


The concerto form, by the 
way, is admirably suited to tele- 
vision. I have been playing some 
splendid records, put out by the 
Vanguard Recording Society, 
under the .auspices of the Bach 


Guild, of.Bach’s six Branden- 
berg concertos, and as I listened 
to these marvelous works I 
thought how much their effect 
would be enhanced if I saw the 
same chamber orchestra, of the 
Vienna State Opera, play it on 
a television screen. 

This recording is remarkable 
in its use of the same instruments 
that Bach had in mind when he 
composed the concertos, such as 

woodwind recorders, a violino 
piccolo, a cembalo, etc. 
* 

IF Tommy Dorseys trumpet 
or Jimmy's saxaphone was so 
effective, how much greater, I 
thought, would be my pleasure 
in listening to Helmut Wobisch’s 
trumpet and Hans Reznick’s flute 


= 


7] Fs 
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in that moving slow movement 
of the Second Brandenberg Con- 
certo as conducted on these Van- 
guard records by Felix Pro- 


- haska. 


The Chicago symphony per- 
formance some weeks ago of De- 
bussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun,” 
is another instance of a produc- 
tion in which the camera helped 
to guide the hearer through the 
concerto-like designs. 

But classical or jazz, I submit 
there is too little of real music 
on TV. There is the Chicago 
symphony on Wednesday nights, 
and on Sunday we sometimes get 
an opera, like the La Tosca pro- 
duction “with Leontyne Price's 
wonderful singing, but I per- 
sonally would want much more 


of it on the week nights when I 


can get to the screen. 
Everyone has his own taste, 
of course. I was bored by “Lady 
in the Dark” and I was charmed 
by “Naughty Marietta.” But at 


least Jet’s have more of a chance ° 


to pick the music we like. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN 
THE SOUTH DURING 
SLAVERY. By Herbert Apthe- 
ker. International Publishers, 
New York, 1955. 20 cents. 
| Reviewed by: | 

ELIZABETH LAWSON 

ONCE MORE, from the pro- 
lific pen of Herbert Aptheker, 
we have a work which strips the 
evil veil of lies and distortions 
from the generally accepted his- 
tory of our country. Like all his 
writings, the new pamphlet, “The 
Labor Movement .in the South 
During Slavery,” while based on 
painstaking scholarship, is never- 
theless continuously interesting 
and readable. 

One of Aptheker’s major con- 
tributions to, American historio- 
graphy was his detailed account 
of the slave insurrections. That 
work helped smash the fable 
that the South, before the im- 
portation of the “foreign” doc- 
trine of bourgeois democracy and 
emancipation, was a placid re- 
gion of generous masters and 
contented slaves. The purpose of 
his latest pamphlet is the burial 
of yet another myth: that the 
South under slavery was free of 
industrial strife. 

It has too often been assumed 
that the slave South was barren 
of industry. True, slavery choked 
industrial development, held the 
railroad and Sopris systor toa 
minimum, and inhibited the 


growth of a working class, and 


trade unions. Yet. “cities and 


_. ports, railroads and canals,. fac- 
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tories and mines did exist in the 
South,” manned chiefly by white 
labor but in part by free Negroes, 
and even (though rarely) by 
Siaves. 

The labor movement before 
1865 did not by-pass the South, 
nor were strikes absent. In the 
South's rudimentary industrial 
areas existed trade unions, labor 
parties, and a labor press. There 
bourgeois-democratic revolution- 
aries lived and worked. After 
1848—and_ this 
most exciting passages in the 
pamphlet—Marxist groups func- 
tioned in many a Southem city. 

Indeed, labor organization and 
strikes continued throughout the 
Civil War, and were themselves 
reflections of the hostility to the 
Confederacy characteristic of the 
majority of the Southern white 
population. Concerning this hos- 
tility, the present pamphlct offers 
abundant: evidence. 

AS EVERYWHERE, the work- 
ers demands for higher wages 
and shorter hours were met by 
repression and violence—although 
now and again labor won vic- 
tories. The story of this repres- 
sion and violence shows the fear- 
ful cost to white working people 
of the special oppression of the 
Negro; over and over the capi- 
talists broke strikes. and efforts 
to organize, by hiring out the 
more skilled among their Negro 
slaves, thus forcing them to act 
as. strikebreakers. Furthermore, 


,one of the most potent weapons 


of the capitalists, as of ‘the slave- 


is one of then. 
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A Woman’s Day Feature 


Slaveholders Raged at © 


(This sketch is part of a book- 
let by Samuel Sillen on women 
in the Abolitionist movement, to 
be published shortly. Dr. Sillen 
is an: editor of Masses & Main- 
stream and author of Walt Whit- 
man: Poet of American Democ- 


racy). 
By SAMUED SILLEN 
HE slaveholders had a 


special reason for hat- 
ing Sarah and Angelina 
Grimke. For these Abolition- 


ist sisters were “renegades” 
from the very class whose eco- 
nomic system they exposed as 
“a manufactory of widows and 
orphans.” Their father was a 
leading jurist of South Carolina, 
wealthy, conservative, a pillar of 
Charleston’s exclusive society. In 
their own plantation home they 
witnessed the horrors of ‘slavery, 
and when they launched their 
passionate appeals to white wo- 
men, North and South, they 
spoke with unique effectiveness. 

The anti-slavery movement 
was quick to appreciate “Caro- 
lina’s high-souled daughters,” in 


‘the words of Whittier’s poem, 


who came North to testify that 
the enslaved Negro women “are 
our country-women—they are our 
sisters, they have a right to look 
for sympathy with their sorrow, 
and effort and prayer for their 
rescue. 

Sarah Grimke was born in 
Charleston in 1792, her sister 
Angelina in 1805. Even as a 
youngster, Sarah rebelled against 
the indecencies of the system on 
which her family’s wealth was 
based. She recalled taking “an 
almost malicious satisfaction on 
teaching my little waiting-maid 
at night, when she was supposed 
to be occupied in combing and 
brushing my long locks. The light 
was out, the keyhole screened, 
and flat on our stomachs before 
the fire, with the spelling-book 
under our eyes, we defied the 
Jaw of South Carolina.” 

Her revolt took solid shape 
when at the age of 27 she ac- 
companied her father to Phila- 
delphia, where they stayed with 
Quakers. On returning to 
Charleston's “butterfly life,” she 
reflected over the slaves’ trials 
“until they became like a cank- 
er, incessantly gnawing.” She 
decided to leave her family and 
live in Philadelphia where she 
joined the Society of Friends. 

* 


ANGELINA too was appalled, 
and in her youthful diary she 
poured her anguish as she heard 
people in her circle argue how 
good life, was for the slave. “Yes- 
terday was a day of suffering,” 
she writes in a typical entry. 
“My soul was exceedingly sor- 
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holders, was racism—the theory 
of white superiority. 

* Thus, in addition to the con- 
flict between slaveowners and 
slaves, and in addition to the 
struggle between slaveholders 
and the non-slaveholding white 
farming population, Southern so- 
ciety was ripped time and again 
by dissensions between wage 
workers and capitalists. These 
struggles form part of the great 
tradition. of American _ labor, 
whose task it is to wipe: out to- 
day's evil heritage from the era 
of slavery —jimcrow practices 
throughout the nation, and the 
still vast differential between 
North and South in industrial de- 
velopment, in wages, in trade 
unionism, in democratic rights 


and civil liberties, Certainly this. 


story of labor organization in the 


. South before 1865.shonld, help 
. inspire-a new<and this time suc- 
.; cessful—Operation Dixie, ‘i. 
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rowful, and out of the depths 
of it, I cried unto the Lord that 
He would make a way for me 
to escape from this land of slav- 
ery. She followed. Sarah to 
Philadelphia -in 1829 and -also 
joined the Friends. 


The younger sister, more posi- 


- tive and self-reliant than Sarah, 


now took the more advanced 
Abolitionist position. When she 
read about the anti-Garrison riot 
in Boston in 1835, she sent a 
letter ‘to Garrison expressing ad- 
miration for his decision to stand 
firm. “The ground upon which 
you stand ‘is holy ground,” she 
wrote; “never, never, surrender 
it.”” a 

To her surprise this letter ap- 
peared in “The Liberator.” The 
Orthodox Quakers of Philadel- 
phia were outraged. They. de- 
manded that Angelina repudiate 
the letter, but she refused. In- 
stead, she published’ in 1836 her 
famous “Appeal to the Christian 
Women of the South:” 

This 36-page pamphlet was a 
bombshell. Reminding her read- 
ers of her background, she said: 
“I am going to tell you unwel- 
come truths, but I mean to speak 
those truths in love, and remem- 
ber Solomon says, ‘faithful are 
the wounds of a friend’.” 

With learning and logic she 
demolished the main arguments 
of the apologists for slavery. Plac- 


_ing heavy emphasis on the harm 


that the slavery system did to 
the white women of the South, 
and accenting the responsibility 
of these Women to act, she show- 
ed what they could do to help 
“overthrow this horrible system 
of oppression and cruelty, licen- 
tiousness and wrong.” 
* 

ANGELINA ably refuted the 
slanders against the Abolitionists, 
and she prophesized that their 
movement would continue might- 
ily to shake the country “until 
the polluted temple of slavery 
shall fall and crumble in ruin.” 
With flaming eloquence she in- 
voked the Old Testament to de- 
mand: 

“Can you not, my friends, 
understand the signs of the times; 
de you not see the sword of retri- 
butive justice hanging over the 
South, or are you still slumber- 
ing at you posts?—Are there no 
Shiprahs, no Puahs among you, 
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1‘. (“We defied the law of South Carolina, 4" + 


Sarah and Angelina 


who will dare in Christian firm- 
ness and Christian meekness, to 
refuse to obey the wicked laws 
which require woman to enslave, 
to degrade and to brutalize wo- 
man? Are there no Miriams, who 
would rejoice to lead out the 
captive daughters of the South- 
er states to liberty and light?” 

The slaveholders were wild 
with rage. Copies of the pamph- 
let which Angelina mailed to 
Charleston were publicly burned | 
by the postmaster. The authori- 
ties announced that Miss Grimke. 
would be jailed if she dared set 
foot in her native city. She was 
forbidden to communicate, by 
letter or otherwise, with any- 
body in South Carolina. 

Clearly, Angelina’s blow had 
struck home, as did Sarah 
Grimke’s “Epistle to the Clergy 
of the Southern States,” also pub- 
lished in 1836. Soon thereafter, 
the sisters persuaded their mother 
to apportion the slaves on the 
family plantation as their share 
of the estate, and they at once 
freed this “property.” 

* 


ANGELINA’S next pamphlet, 
in 1837, was her “Appeal to the 


~ Women of the Nominally Free 


States” in which she again struck 
at the degrading effects of slav- 
ery on all women. %Slavery can- 
not survive discussion,’ she point- 
ed out, explaining that this ac- 
counted for the hue and cry 
against free speech. Believing 
ardently in such discussion, An- 
gelina now took another revolu- 
tionary step. After much hesita- 
tion, she and Sarah began to 
speak against slavery at. public 
meetings attended by both men 
and women. 

In city after city large crowds 


flocked to hear the courageous 


sisters in Quaker garb. And now 
the General Association of the 
Congregational ministers’ of 
Massachusetts, fearing that the - 
pillars of society were being 
undermined, issued a_ pastoral 
letter forbidding churches to al- 


- Jow the Grimke sisters and other 


“unnatural” women to speak 
from the pulpit. The pastoral let- 
ter proclaimed: 

“The power of woman is in 
her dependence, flowing from 


the consciousness of that weak- 


ness which God has given her 
0) 
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Hootenanny for Kids 


You Have to Rea 
Mean a Folk Son 


By BETTY SANDERS 
Co-Chairman of People’s Artists 


NE of the best defini- 


tions of a folk wae 
came from seven-year-ol 
Joey. “Another song can be 
about anything, but a folk 
song, you really have to mean 
iy : 
Kenny watched the magician 
change the water to blue, purple 
to yellow and back again to 


clear water. “Aaah” he said “it 
must be a trick.” 


Joey and Kenny have been 
Hootenanny fans ever since 
People’s Artists started its chil- 
dren's series-last fall in response 
to the countless parents who 
expressed their need for a place 
to take the youngsters for pro- 
rams of healthy, human content 
that was lots of fun. 


Hootenannies for youngsters 
are held every other Saturday 
afternoon in ovr light, attractive 
studio. The quality of all our 
shows is informality and relaxa- 
tion and our key néete is par- 
ticipation. 

Since People’s Artists’ oveiall 
activity deals mainly with folk 
songs, quite naturally our chil- 
dren's programs reflect this. 
Here the small fry can begin to 
get a feeling of ‘American peo- 
ples music—the idiom that is 
typically national, and which de- 
scribes so much of our demo- 
cratic history. Right along with 
it, we try Ip them lea 


“and turn myself about!” 
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Ketty strums, Marx Wartolsky draws, the kids ‘both watch 


and participate. 


songs from other nations also 
have their special quality, but at 
the same time tell us that plain 


‘people from all over want pretty 


much the same things. 
* 


IN ADDITION to the songs 


we have had magicians, actors 
and story tellers, folk and ballet 
dancers, chalk talk artists and 
puppeteers. There is usually 
some new surprise and different 
medium to make the little ones 


want to participate, and they 
certainly do. “We've had some 
of this country’s finest artists 
bringing their consistently high 
level. material. Throughout our 
series Leon Bibb, Elizabeth 
Knight, Bob DeCormier, Peggy 
Mair, Fred Hellerman, Jackie 
Berman, Dave Sear, Marx War- 
tofsky, Arden East, the Pup- 
peteers, the New Century Dance 
Group, Irwin Silber, Al Hylton, 
and many more have appeared 
and will again along with new 
artists. 


In many respects we believe 
that these Children’s Hooten- 
annies are serving an important 
function, but we want to grow 
in many directions. In ‘order to 


- do this we need help and critic- ° 


ism from parents, and we need 
to expand our audience, both in 
size and in national composi- 
tion. We are trying to institute a 


means whereby children from 
Negro and Puerto Rican fam- 
ilies, and from _ low-income 
groups will be able to attend 
in greater numbers. We are ask- 
ing parents to get together and 
take turns, bringing groups from 
their community, and _ possibly 
forming car pools. 

For any information write to 
People’s Artists, Studio No. 5, 
124 West 21 St., or phone Wat- 
kins 9-3907. Better still, attend 
our next Hootenanny Saturday, 
March 12, 2:30 p.m. at the same 
address. 
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This Is Ahout Spring 


WE ARE always so impatient 


for the arrival of spring that we 


are doubtless guilty of seeing 


her traces where none yet ac- 
tually exists. With this confes- 
sion on the record as a measure 
of our possible margin of error 
we are prepared to state that 
spring came to New York's up- 
per west side gn Feb. 22, Wash- 
ington’s birthday. We knew she 
had arrived when we came 
downstairs that morning, bound 
for the office. It had rained dur- 
the night and the air was chill, 
but after the subfreezing temp- 
eratures of the preceding week, 
it seemed balmy by contrast. 
Sniffing the air was like feeling 
the pulse of the new season, 
now feeble, it is true, but with 
oh such promise for the mor- 
rows. Exhilarated, we turned 
our steps toward the river, fol- 
lowing this route to the subway 


for the first time-in months. The 


sycamores and _ lindens’ which 
line Riverside Drive were in- 
nocent of buds, and to the twist- 
ed branches of the hawthorn, 
only clusters of dried red fruit 
still clung, for their abundance 
_—— the appetites of even 
the English sparrows. Through 
the bare limbs one could see 
the fog slowly rising from the 
bosom of the Hudson, on which 
there were still traces of ice 
floes. But the ground was soft 
underfoot, and when one scrap- 
ed away the coverlet of dead 
leaves along the unpaved path, 
there was good honest mud, 
Two or three inches below that, 


one knew that seeds were open- 
ing and rootlets unwinding their 


tiny hairs. For the earth, cold 
to the touch, was nevertheless 


warm enough to thaw out the_ 


earthworms, and they would 
reach the surface, we reckoned, 
just in time for the arrival of 
the first robins. The only birds 
in sight, however, were our old 
friends the pigeons on the roof- 
tops and the sparrows in the 
hawthorns. But we descended 
into the subway confident that 
the redbreast would not be long 
in coming. 
* 

THAT EVENING we reached 
home before dark and found 
small children :playing on the 
sidewalks, taking advantage not 
only of the break in the weather 
but also of the extra half hour 
of daylight which had accum- 
ulated at the rate of about one 
minute every 24 hours since 


Ground Hog Day. During the 


week that followed our neigh- 
bors were more in evidence than 
they fad been since’ last 
autumn. Mrs. Grossman paused 
at the entry way to chat with us 
and with Mr. Osterman; and 
strolling on upper Broadway 
Saturday we greeted Mrs. Fields 
pushing Jackie in a_ stroller, 
When we last saw the Fields 
in November just before winter 
descended, Jackie was a_ babe 
in arms. It occurred to us that 
New York cliff dwellers are not 
so different from hibernating 
bears and woodchucks in this 
respect. Only with the coming 
of warm weather will they leave 
the tight, dry air of their apart- 
ments, emerge into the streets, 
resume their chats on the stoops 
and take up the out-of-doors 
sociability they left off last fall. 


* 


WITH OUR tiny daughter 
now just 19 months old we are 
looking forward to this spring 
with extra excitement, for since 
she obviously could not have 
been—conscious of the seasons 
at seven months, this will be her 
first spring. We have found 


nothing in the learned volumes 


of Dr. Spock or Dr. Gesell or 
even Makarenko of the impact 
of the miraculous season upon 
a very small child. But 19 


months is a sensitive, perceptive 


age, a period of curious explora- 
tions among the substances and 
things and relationships of this 
great, new world. How she will 
enjoy to shuffle off these heavy 
winter garments and out under 
a blue sky ply her arms and 
legs freely without their impedi- 
ment! What glory to run for 
the first time fully aware with 
bare feet on a carpet of fresh 
green, to tumble rolling on the 
ground and_ smell delicious 
scents of earth and grass— scents 
too delicate for our old and 
tired and. tobacco - numbed 
senses. What joy to hear ones 
first mocking bird, to see, really 
see, a great leafy tree for the 
first time. What ecstasy there 
must be in this first discovery . 
of a wholly amiable and hospit- 
able natural* world which at 
least for these brief spring weeks - 
desires only -to nurture and 


caress a laughing blue-eyed little 


girl, 
* 

P. S. PLEASE disregard the 
above column. The weather man 
says a blizzard with sub-zero 
temperatures is heading this 


way.—R.F.H. 
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By JOHN STACHEL 

HE world’s largest and 

fastest calculating ma- 
chine was recently turned 
over to the United States 


Navy Department. Called 
the Naval Ordinance Research 
Caleulator (NORC), it was built 
for the Navy by the International 
Business Machine Corporation 
under the supervision of Dr. John 
von Neumann, one of the top 
experts on calculating machines 
in the world. 

It can perform the ordinary 
arithmetical operations of ‘addi- 
tion, substraction, etc., at the 
rate of 15,000 per second. This 
speed is so far~in advance of 
previous 
that in a four-hour test run it did 
moe figuring than any other 

r has done since it was 


The ‘machine opens up the 


tion. 


ect of taking a number of 
3 ce ear ey problems whieh. ‘were. previous-. 
Sone ne aT the reach of ‘practical. 
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Science Notebook 


calculating machines 


Can Machines Be Built to Think? 


Weather analysis, for example, 
has progressed to the _ point 
where mathematical equations 
describing the way the weather 
is going to @Mange can be set 
up, but these equations are so 


complex that it would take long- - 


er to solve them by ordinary 
means than to wait and see what 
the weather is. 

So up to now we have depend- 
ed on rough forecasts based on 
highly simplified versions of the 
weather equations: Now NORC 
can make that 24-hour forecast 
in about five minutes. Forecasts. 
30 to 60 days in advance now 
seem possible in the near fu- 
ture. This is cnly one example 
of the host of new possibilities 
being opened up by the new 


electronic eee sg ie 
HOW do these calculators” 


work? Are they really “giant 
brains” as some have called 
them? 

The answer to the second 
question is easier than that to the 
first. No calculating machine can 
do anything more than it was 


- built to do—perform rapidly and 


efficiently a string of calcula- 
tions. It must be fe 

mation necessary to perform the 
calculations: it must be “pro- 
grammed’ to perform its oR, oc 
lations in the order necessary to 
turn out the required solution; 
and the result it gives must be 
interpreted. 

Sooner or Jater human beings 
may “program” another, for ex- 
ample, or feed it the needed in- 
formation, but someone had to 


set up both machines in the first. 


place. - 


d the infor- — 


do none of the truly creative as- 
pects of human thinking, just the 
routinizable parts. And this is 
their greatness. 

In this aspect they are faster 
and more efficient than the hu- 
man brain, which ean be freed 
for work the machines cant do. 
They -open up new horizons for 
the higher powers of the brain 
by freeing the brain from rou- 
tine tasks, which can now be 
done with a speed possible to no 
brain. Of course, the study of 
how -these machines work is 
teaching us much about certain 
aspects of brain functioning with 
respect to routine tasks, but the 
higher reaches of mental capac- 
ity still have to be studied on 


their own. 
: + 


Agia Waa Wrage “* © OUR discussion of the inter- 
In other words, tH machines ~’ 


relation between machine and 


They for 


man has actually outlined the 
structure of the calculator. It 
consists basically of four parts. 

First, a device for translating 
the data needed@for the problem 
from human inte machine terms. 
This may mean into holes punch- 
ed into paper tape, electric cur- 
rents, magnetized wire (like that 
in a tape recorder) etc., depend- 
ing on the calculator. 

Second, some system must be 
used to map out or “program” 
the problem for the machine. 
This may mean adjusting wiring, 
using more punched paper tape, 
etc. | | 
Third, there is the actual heart 
of the machine, the calculating 

elements themselves. These can 
be further divided according to 
their function. 

Certain elements perform the 
actual additions, multiplications, 
etc. in the correct sequence. 
Others store information needed 
by the machine af some stage of 
the problem until it is needed. 


the “mertiéty”" of the’ 
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Slaveholders Raged Against 
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(Continued from Page 8) prominent Abolitionist leader 
for her protection. . . . If the | Theodore Weld, whom she had 


(Continued from Page 9) 
machine. 


- Do These Machines Think? 


Finally, the answers ground 
out by the machine in the form 
of electrical or magnetic pulses, 
etc., must be translated back in- 
to terms understandable to man 
by some such device as an elec- 
tric printing machine (similar to a 
teletype). 

The data-inserting, program- 
ming, and answer .- recording 
voc Aesead can be regarded as 
information - translating devices 
needed because the calculator 
proper can only perform in its 
own “language.” The big prob- 
lem at first was that the calcu- 
lator moved so fast that the trans- 
lating devices couldn't keep up 
with iit,. but today this problem 
is pretty well solved. 

. F® | 

THE calculator proper today, 
if the ‘machine is designed for 
speed, is built of radio tubes in 
complex circuits. By putting 
them in certain . combinations 
they can_ perform. electrical 
equivalents of all the simple logi- 
cal operations basic to arithme- 
tic on pulses of electric current 
flowing through them which 
symbolize the numbers. 

Storage of information (“mem- 
ory ) is accomplished in the re- 
cent machines by side-tracking 
the electric current representing 
the numbers to be stored into a 
loop where they circulate round 
and round until they are need- 
ed. It is interesting to speculate 
if human memory may not in- 
volve some such circulating pro- 
cess in the brain. 

It should be emphasized that 
it has been proved that the logi- 
cal processes which machines 
can duplicate do not exhaust 
all of the truth, so that there 
is no possibility of a machine 
being built that can know every- 
thing, even potentially. 


\.WHAT are these machines go- 
ing to do for us in the future? 


In the first place, they are go- 
ing to help revolutioniZe indus- 
trial technology. They are a ma- 
jor part of the process of auto- 
mation, which will eliminate 
countless jobs of drudgery both 
in office and factory. work—and 
also throw millions out of work 
unless the labor movement de- 
velops a program for dealing with 
the problem. 

They are going to open up a 
host of new and old problems 
to solution that were impossible 
in the past. The weather is only 


one example. Many new theories 
in physics, suci as Ejinstein’s re- 
cent unified field theory cannot 
be tested without vast calcula- 
tions that would be impossible 
without such machines. They are 
going to make planning a lot 
easier in the future. They can 
handle the huge masses of data 
which make accurate large-scale 
planning very tough work to- 
day. They may not be brains, 
but will make life easier, richer 
and more smooth running in a 
socialist America. . 
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Dear Editor 
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Prescription for 
Avoiding Ulcers 
NEW YORK. 
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Dear Editor: 

In reference to the criticism 
of the Chat with the Reader 
in the letter column of Feb. 20, 
signed by “A Beader.” Fact is 
that Rob Hall, along with Joe 
Nerth, Alan Max and _ several 
others are obviously treading un- 
paved territory—what you might 
call social aspects of our strug- 
gle for peace, jobs and democ- 
racy. It seems to me they're do- 
ing a great job, and because it 
is pioneering work, they are 
bound to make some mistakes. 

Therefore, when I read this 
letier which implied that the 
“Chats” were “garbage,” I felt 
that the writer was a little off 
the beam. He says that rivers, 
and birds, and horses are all 
very well—but that they’re some- 
what beside the point (and, I 
suppose, new that the Feb. 20 
“WORKER” is out, he will add 
“small children” to his list). In 
contrast to this, he says, he is 
“much str on people.” In 
other words he suggests our pa- 
per sheuld elimimate all thi 
garbage on rivers, and _ horses, 
and birds (and small children?), 
and concentrate exclusively on 
“people.” 

New this is very strange. The 
more I concentrate on “people,” 
. the more I am convinced that 

_they themselves are interested 
i j “rivers, horses, 


appear } 
in “small ids aa it may be 
sunfertunate, but it seems. to be 


‘Letters from Readers 


start, as I became _ politically 
conscious and -discovered that it 
is much more fruitful to work 
with people on the basis of what 
they are interested in, rather 
than on what I think they should 
be interested in, my naive. de- 
light (or anger) in the natural 
and social things about me be- 
came reinforced by political mo- 
tivations. 

And so I find great pleasure 
and usefulness in reading about 
these matters which “A Read- 
er compares to garbage. 

Incidentally, I am sorry to 
note by his letter, that “A Read- 
er has an ulcer. However, I 
have a deep suspicion that there 
is a definite place in the strug- 
gle for peace, jobs, and democ- 
racy for those who, being also 
interested in such relatively non- 


electrifying topics as rivers, birds, 


and horses, are net afflicted with 
ulcers. Machinist, 


This Reader Likes 
The Weekly Chat 
To the Editor, 


To a city dweller like me, 
I find it very refreshing to read 
Reb Hall's colunms on the Hud- 
son, on pigeons, on horses and 
deer, and on blaziag autumms 
in the country. I hope he con- 
tinues, despite his friend’s “Why 
don't you — communing with 
nature, which’ sounded a little 
on the patronizing side. Yet so 
rarely does he write on topics 
ether than human, that I was 
amazed at the nasty tene of the 
letter from “A Reader” in last 
Sunday's Worker. 

When this Reader writes “I’m 
much stronger on people’—as 

inst birds or herses his equat- 

twe fall ji 

with. Still, he Has a 


as he does. But when he says, 
“. « - no person do I admire 
enough to tolerate his (R.F.H’s) 
desecrating the Worker,” then 
he reveals an intolerance and 
self-righteousness worthy of a 
zealot, not of a Worker reader. 


Far from desecrating the 
paper, Rob Hall is making it 
more readable; and if ever I suc- 
ceed in winning a co-worker over 
to our paper, it will be only be- 
cause of certain of Rob Hall’s 
columns. I might add, in passing, 
that the column on horses im- 
spired Art Shields to write a fine 
letter—or is he, too, “desecrat- 
ing” our paper? | 

Most of Hall’s columns have 
dealt with people: his “Puerto 
Rican neighbors; the Jewish 
storekeeper; Mr. Florio. Has “A 
Reader” so soon forgotten the 
moving story of the Puerto Rican 
child run over. because ef lack 
of a playground, and the ang- 
uish of the parents and grand- 
mother, until they were assured 
of the boy’s recovery. The col- 
umn on the teenagers with their 
rival “gangs,” and the contest 
fight between the white boy 
and the Negro lad was.a rare bit 
of writing, sensitive, uncontrived 
and true. What about his piece 
on the death of his philosophy 
teacher, Irwin Edman, “who 
made us acquainted with so 
much that was good and beau- 
tiful and wise im the stored-up 
culture of our civilization.” And 
many many others. ) 


BERNICE M. 


Men at Work, 
Bat for How Long? 
New Yerk 

Brother: 

The old saying goes: “Figures 
doen't ke but Kars figure.” 

Whoever theught it up must 
have had ia: mind the employ- 


ment and unemployment fi 
of the masterminds in W adbite- 


Sixty mill ion people are Work-’ 


vine, whose strength and beauty 
is to lean upon the trellis-work 
and half conceal its clusters, 
thinks to assume the indepen- 
dence and. overshadowing nature 
of the elm, it will not only cease 


to bear fruit, but will fall in 


shame and dishonor in the. dust. 
We cannot, therefore, but regret 
the mistaken conduct of those 
who encourage females to bear 
an obtrusive and ostentatious 
part in the measures of reform, 
and countenance any of that sex 
who so far forgot themselves as 


to itinerate. in the character of 


lecturers and_ teach- 


? 


public 


Crs. ..- 
* 


TO THIS DOCTRINE Sarah 
Grimke responded with a new 
pamphlet vigorously indicting 
male domination, “Letters on the 


Equality of the Sexes and the 


Condition of Women,” jn 1838. 
On the same occasion Whittier 
wrote his blistering poem “The 
Pastoral Letter,” while Maria 


Weston Chapman sarcastically 


commented in a poem called 

“The Times That Try Men’s 

Souls”: 

“Confusion has seized us, and 
all things go wrong, 

The women have leaped from 

‘their spheres, 
And, instead of fixed stars, shoot 
as comets along, 

And are setting the world by 

_ the ears!” 

In a letter to her Negro friend, 
Sarah Douglas of Philadelphia, 
with whom the Grimke sisters 
maintained a 30-year correspon- 
dence, Sarah Grimke suggests 
the terror of the times: “It is 
so much the fashion to publish 
anti-slavery movements that I 
will just mention that our friends 
in New York think the less said 
at present about what we are 
doing the better. Let us move 
quietly on for a while and the 
two ‘fanatical women, as the 
Richmond papers call~us, may 
thro’ divine help do a little 
good.” 

In a separate letter i 
describes a man in the audience 
who was taking notes: “I think 
he was a Southern spy and shall 
not be at all surprised if he 


‘publishes us in some Southern 


paper. : 
IN 1838 Angelina married the 


ing,” they boast, “and 3,500,000 


are unemployed.” 


’ The harsh fact of the matter, — 


however, . . . as George Morris 
points out, is that we are unable 


to tell, from these figures, how 


long anybody .is gainfully em- 
ployed in a given year. 

There is not an _ organized 
industry in the New York area 
which does not have a fairly 
large percentage of part-time 


workers in the economic dol- 


drums. And it is quite safe to 
assume, from reports coming in, 
that this grim local situation is 
applicable to the country at 
large. 

Furthermore, although the 
vast number of part-time work- 
ers are included among the 
60,000,000. working more often 
than not they are unable to 
qualify for unemployment insur- 
ance ... especially in New York 
State under the Dewey inspired 


twenty-week requirement. 
PART-TIMER. 


| hy “week g chs iol 


Makarenko Books 
Found Helpful 

NEW YORK. 
Dear Editor: 

Since I haven’t noticed any 
discussion in the Worker on the 
works of Soviet Educator A. S. 
Makarenko, I decided to bring 
to your attention the popularity 
enjoyed by his books on applied 


child psychology and family re- - 


lationships. Anyone who owns 


_. @ copy of “Road toe Life,” “A 


Book for Parents,” or “Learn- 
ing to Live” has become the 


neighborhood lending library. 


_A hunger that hints of starvation 
exists in this country for a realis- 


met at an anti-slavery convention 
in New York, deseribing him as 
“this lion of the tribe of aboli- 


tion.” 


That year of her marriage An- 
gelina addressed the Massa- 


_ Chusetts legislature on the slav- 
~ ery question. This unprecedent- 


ed event was a spectacle “of the 
greatest moral sublimity I ever 
witnessed,” wrote Lydia Maria 


Child. : 


“The house was full to over- 
flowing. For a moment a-sense 
of the immense _ responsibility 
resting on her seemed almost to 
overwhelm her. She trembled 
and grew pale. But this passed 
quickly, and she went on to 
speak gloriously.” | 

So gloriously, in fact, that 
some members of the legislature 
tried to stop her from having a 
hearing on the next day. They 


claimed that such a big crowd 


would be attracted that the gal- 
leries -were in danger of being 
broken down. Upon which a 
Salem member of the legislature 
sarcastically proposed . that a 
“committee be appointed to ex- 
amine the foundations of the 
State House of Massauchusetts, 
to see whether it wil bear another 
lecture from Miss Grimke.” 


Angelina’s detractors called her - 
Devilina, but that only proved 
her effectiveness. Ill-health, how- 
ever, cut short her activities as 
an Abolitionist speaker, though 
this did not keep her from -help- 
ing Theodore Weld write one of 
the great anti-slavery pamphlets, 
“American Slavery As It Is,” 
which in 224 pages assembled 
the revealing testimony of South- 
ern newspapers as well as fugitive 
slaves. | 
In the years before the Civil 
War, Angelina and Sarah spent _ 
much of their time conducting, 
with Weld, a co - educational 
school for Negro and white stu- 
dents in New Jersey. At a wo- 
man’s conference during the war, 
Angelina Grimke Weld again ap- 
peared in public to declare: “I 
want to be identified with the 
Negro; until he gets his rights, 
we shall never have ours.” This 
understanding gave enduring 
force to the contribution of the 
sisters Grimke from Charleston, © 
mm Oe 


family life, in general, and to 
raising our children in particular. 
In his book Makarenko dis- 
cusses, and illustrates with de- 
lightful stories from his own ex- 
perience, the functions of Work, 
play, ‘discipline and authority, 
morality and sex education, 
family economics (the children’s 
allowance too), and culture in 
the family. His are not pedantic 
works, meant to be read only 
by scholars. They are essentially. 
the life’s experience of a Soviet 
Educator who cut his wisdom 
teeth on the problems of chang- 
ing Russian educational theories 
and techniques from a bourgeois 


_to a proletarian‘ approach. 


~ Of course, Mak.arenko has an 
advantage in that his work has 
been done in a socialist state 
where the main emphasis is up- 
on raising the happy, dignified, 
man and woman who can devel- 
op: his maximum potential and 
contribute his utmost to society. 
Therefore, some of his ideas are 
not applicable for us. For ex- 
ample, in “A Book for Parents” 
he takes a stand against alimony 
for the deserted wife and chil. 
dren of a man who ran off with 
another woman, as a blow at the 
dignity of his original. family. 
That is understandable, perhaps, 
in a society where the mother 
and children are helped &nan- 
cially by the state, even though 
I don’t agree that the man in- 
volved should get away with- 
out any responsibility. How 
ever, in our country alimony & 
the only means a woman may 
have to provide for her children 
in case mePmess ere rts her, 
no matter i money 
may seem, coming from sucha 


‘-miserablé bit 6f man. - C.B’ 


— 


CHICAGO'S TEAMS—Up or Down in ’55? 


By LESTER RODNEY 


_ CHICAGO—Chicago—that wonderful town, that wonderful 
town, tra la la la la. Chicken in the car the car can't go, that’s the 


way to spell Chicago. ... 


“What has the 1955 season in store for the country’s second 


largest city, the onl 
big league ball club? 


one left after New York with more than one 
Fans in the Windy City have something com- 


ing their way. The American League entry, the White Sox, haven’t 
hoisted a pennent over the South Side’s Comiskey Park since 1919, 
longest drought going in the majors. There was a sudden upturn 


from second division mediocrit 


in 1951 when the club finished 


fourth sparked by the rookie and first Negro player Orestes (Minnie) 
Minoso, and for the last three years the Sox have finished third, 
with fine pitching, smart defense, great defense, lots of go, but lack- 


ing that extra wallop. 


s 


The feeling around is that they’ve gone as far as they could, 
and that Paul Richards switched because he knew there wasnt a 


pennant in them. But—let’s see. 


The North Side entry, the fabled and traditioned Cubs, still re- 
fusing to put night baseball in at Wrigley Field and still pulling 
fans nonethe less, finished a disappointing seventh last year and have 
been in second division for eight straight years. But there is reason 


to suspect a surprise party brewing here... . 


we look the two over. First... . 


One at a time now as 


SOX LOOK TO MARSHALL, ‘NEW 


KELL,’ FOR THAT FLAG PUNCH 


NEW MANAGER Marty Mar- 
ion says the club can win the pen- 
nant. He is not exactly an objec- 
tive observer, true. The Sox 
would haye to be dramatically 


ae 


improved from last year to zoom 
past the Indians and Yanks. What 
are the chief changes and addi- 
tions to lend support to Marty's 
dream? 

* 

MORE PUNCH — Catcher 
Clint Courtney, iifted from Bal- 
timore in the mid-winter excite- 
ment, will bring more punch in- 
to the lineup for sure, toting a 
batting average 26 points higher 
than that of Sherm Lollar, who 
will be doubly dangerous against 
only lefthanded hitting. 

Not for sure, but just hoping, 
is more punch at first base from 
big Walt Dropo, who is an in- 


consistent though long belter. - 


Another “if” is a comeback by 
George Kell at 3rd. The former 
batting champ is still just 32, 
and reports an ailing back well 
on the mend. Jf true, he could 
make a BIG difference at the 
hot corner. 


But the big hope for the ad- 
dition of that long blasting is in 
a 29-year-old rookie, Rufe James 
Marshall, bought from Oakland 
where he apparently came into 
his own with 31 homers and 
123 runs batted in (on a .285 
average) both tops for the Pa- 

cific Coast League. Charley 


Dreser, who managed there, 
thinks he can make it. | 
The club tentatively shapes 
up with Dropo on first, Nellie 
Fox and Al Carresquel flashing 
around the keystone, Kell on 
third, and Jim Rivera, Johnny 
Groth and Minoso in the out- 
field? Where’s Marshall? He’s a 
first baseman. who could play 
‘ the outfield to get that long ball 
in there, but if you put him 
down to platoon with Dropo at 
first you might come closer to 
it. Unless big Walt really starts 
banging the ball early and often. 
* 


COURTNEY and Lollar will 
divide the catching, with a pos- 
sible push from a 20-year-old 
named Earl Battey, Jr. This 
young Negro receiver from Los 
Angeles was at the spring train- 
ing camp last year and looked 
like a real comer. Farmed to 
Waterloo, he hit .292 in 129 
games, with 11 homers and 25 
doubles. 

The pitching will center 
around the strong core of Biliy 
Pierce, Virgil Trucks, Bo Keeg- 
an, Sandy Consuegra and the 
fast coming Jacx Harshman, who 
could be all kinds of a surprise 
ace. Returning from Toronto is 
Connie Johnson, who may have 
gotten the experience he lacked 
in his earlier trial, with a 17- 
8 season. Harry Dorish and 
Morrie Martin will be around 
for: relief chores, and hope is 
held out for Dick Donovan, a 
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strong armed 27-year-old who 
didn’t make it before with the 
Braves but blossomed as an 18- 
8 winner at Atlanta. 

Also on the promising rookie 
side is infielder 365 Kirrene, who 
walloped .343 at Colorado 
Springs where he was Western 
League champ and came on to 


' hit .304 in nine games with the 


Sox last fall. Infielder Stan Jok, 
.306 with 17 home runs at Mem- 
phis, and outfielder John Golish, 
294 with St. Paul, will also get 
a look. | 

IF Marshall comes through 
with the big bat, and IF Kell 
really bounces back—well, the 
pitching is there, the great Min- 
oso is at the peak of his career, 
there is speed and spirit and the 
big play in Rivera, Carresquel 


"ah | 
It’s Na News to 


Readers of ‘Worker’ 
“Campanella’s Hand OK, Hits 
With Old Power...” These were 
the headlinese from Vero Beach 
as the Brooklyn Dodgers open- 
ed Spring training this week. 
Lou knew about it first if you 
read The Worker's exclusive in- 
terview with Campy on the 
state of his hand three weeks 
ago. i 
. , — 
and Fox, the league's top key- 
stone pair, no small item... 
and that burning urge, both psy- 
chological and financial, to fi- 
nally break through to the top. 
Let’s say you cant rule this 
club out. 


SEE CUBS ON UPBEAT WITH 
SIGNIFICANT MOUND AID 


I’VE ALREADY SEEN a couple of polls in which 
the Cubs were put 7th again, or 8th, with the Pittsburgh 
Pirates figured moving out of the cellar. I dont believe 


it. Maybe I’m way out of line 
but I see this as an up and com- 
ing club, with some of the quali- 
ties of the Braves who jumped 
from 7th to 2nd in one year. 
Some—I said. There is no Ed 
Mathews in sight. | 

There were elements in last 
year’s team looking to the future. 
Obscured by the lack of pitch- 
ing and outfield defense — ob- 
scured from many fans that is, 
not baseball people — was the 
emergence of a_crackling new 
keystone combination in Ernie 
Banks and Gene Baker, a pair 
which ended a long fielding 
weakness and contributed speed 
and hitting. Young Banks, who 
made the big jump right from 
a Negro team, and walloped 19 
homers and a .275 average, 
looks to many like the coming 
shortstop of the league. 


Also generally unnoticed in the 
lack of attention to the Little 
Bears was the injury which ham- 

red Ransom Jackson, a strong 

itting 3rd sacker whose returm 
to 1953 form can make a big 
difference. The outfield, trying 
the impossible feat of fielding 
Ralph Kiner and Hank Sauer at 
once, was all wrong, and with 
Ralph gone, and Hank back in 
his accustomed left field spot, 
has to improve and help the 


pitchers. 
> 


THE BIG THING that made 


3 Years, 8 Months and a Day 


(Continued from Page 1) 


el and Mrs. Williamson. 

THE COURT attendant or- 
ders the spectators to rise, the 
proceedings begin as the judge 
flicks his robes back and sits 
down. Then, for the first time 
Stachel and Williamson are seen, 
up from the basement cell, their 
hands unshackled by now. Their 
strong faces are controlled, im- 
passive, as they stand before 
the judge who sets their bail at 
$5,000 each. They are now the 
official victims of the new kind 

of justice that is based upon double 
jeopardy, a sort of legalistic tread- 
mill that keeps you coming back 
to the same place you were. 

Double jeopardy is not penalty 
enough for men who _ crusade 
against the hell bomb; they must 
be shipped into exile too. De 
portation charges have -been filed 
against them and it is now a ques- 
tion of whether they are to go up 
to Columbus Avenue to the Immi- 
oe Department and go 

ugh. another treadmill. 

It is a long day and Stachel is 
not a man in health; his heart has 
been ailing for years, all through 
his prison sentence. A chair is 
brought him and he rests a mo- 
ment in the corridor. His lawyer is 
desperately trying to get the immi- 

tion authorities to postpone the 

Searing for a day so that the two 


men ican go to their home. this, 


» % > = 


first day of their freedom. The 
lawyer finally succeds and runs 
jubilantly down the courtyard to 
tell the men they can go home 
that night. 

As they walk out into the gaunt- 
let of reporters, TV men, newsreel] 
grinders, I keep thinking how, 


forty-four months ago I stood in. 


the courtyard here and waved 
good-bye to the men as they en- 
tered the black prison van that 
took them to the penitentiaries. 
And now they are out, but not 
free, not entirely, as John Gates, 
our editor, said in Atlanta this 


same morning when reporters ask-} 


ed him how it felt to be free. “Only 
half free,” he said, reminding the 
reporters of the additional charge 
under the Smith Act. 

I think how they prophesied that 
day fortyfour- months ago, as they 
stood before the judge, that many 
other Americans would suffer the 
penalties they suffer, many who 
are not Communists; that their im- 
prisonment would inaugurate a 
time when the-stool-pigeon’s finger 
would point to thousands, and that 
Labor was their persecutors’ 
real target. 


THE DAY is only half over; 
Carl Winter, our cfty desk tells us, 
is out of Leavenworth, is in Kan- 
sas City, and will soon be in De- 


troit, to his ailing wife, Helen, a 


daughter Michele. Gates and Eu- 
gene Dennis, the general secretary 
of the Communist Party are to 
fly up from Atlanta. 


Idlewild is a port for airplanes; 


come down and go up on hair- 
trigger schedule. The Atlanta 
plane has been delayed two hours 
by f Many faces are here, ex- 
pectant faces, exultant: here is 
Mrs. Peggy Dennis and her son, 
young Gene, a tall, broadshoulder- 
ed thirteen, many friends, like gal- 
lant, undefeated Marion Bachrach, 
many others. 


The plane circles the field and 
glides down: there is a rush of the 
TV men. The first passengers out, 
portly gentlemen, cringe at the 
battery of cameras and shout, “Not 
us, not us, theyre back there.” 
Everyone in the airport seems to 
know who is coming in. 

A shout goes up as you see 
them: Dennis is startlingly thin, a 
tall, broadshrouldered man with a 
leonine head whose shock of iron 
grey hair that you remember is 
now e white. Johnny Gates, 
deep furrows in his checks, is thin- 
ner even than when I first saw 


-him in the uniform of a lieutenant 


colonel on the Aragon battlefields 
some s@yenteen years ago. 


The crowd surrounds them, 
eager to touch them, take their 
hand in welcome. The photog- 
raphers close in, grinding away. 
‘It is a poignant moment when 


ing wife, Hele: young Gene embraces his father, 
| Smith, Act yigtim,, }90, and. his striving to hold back his tears. 


he had discussed a campaign trip 


ocratic candidates, replied: 
you stand there watching them/ 


‘stand 


the Braves’ rapid climb to a flag 
threat aside from Mathews’ de- 
velopment was a raft of strong- 
armed pitching and the re- 
turn of a crack young catcher 
in Del Crandall. Well, the Cubs 
present the same picture now in 


the battery department. Harry 


Chiti, a hard socking youn 
catcher, is out of the Army aa 
already proved himself pretty 
much in the Puerto Rican winter 
league. Pitching is full of pos- 
sibilities. Strongest and surest 
addition is that of the fireballing 
Sam Jones, acquired from Cleve- 
land in a roundabout part of 
the Kiner transaction. Once con- 
sidered the minors’ surest fire 


’ candidate for big league success, 


Sam is now over the sore arm 
which hampered him as an In- 
dian and could be the hurling 
surprise of the league, a real big 
winner. 

With better support and 
spirit, you have to look for bet- 
ter years from pitchers like War- 
ren Hacker and Bob Rush. Other 
holdover moundsmen _ include 
Minner, Church, the newly ac- 
quired Perkowski, Cole, Tremel 
and lefty Jim Davis, who won 
11 and Jost 7 after coming from 
the Coast. But the big excite- 
ment is in the young rookie 
crop, which numbers so many 


unusual prospects it is hard to 
see them all failing. 

There is Bob Thorpe, who 
turned in a fantastic 28-4 season 


_ at Stockton finishing 32 of | his 


33 starts and is called ready for 
the big jump by some and at 
most a year away from real star- 
dom. There is Hy Cohen, a 6-3. 
youngster who turned im the 
minors’ best earned run percent- 
age, a dazzling 1.88 at Des 
Moines of the Western while 
winning 16 and losing 6. There 
is John Andre, a highly ratea 
hurler who hung up 21-9 for 
Shreveport and was named the 


Texas League's Most Valuable - 


pitcher, And others, including 
Al Lary, who had been highly 
regarded before going into the 
Army and came out last fall to 
impress in his only start against 


the Reds. 


The problem looks like the 
outfield. Sauer, though getting 
along, had his best year at bat 
and is good for the long wallop. 
But then it is a lot of “ifs.” Re- 
lieved of the job of trying to 
cover the yawning centerfield, 
vet Frank Baumholz could maks 
a part time go of rightfield and 
hit smartly enough. Center is 
up for grabs, with nobody 
proven. Gail Wade, a speedster 
from the Cleveland farm system, 
~ Bolger, who rapped .311 2 

ulsa, Jim King, a 127 rbi man 
at Homaha and _ flying young 
Solly Drake from Des Moines, 
whom some fancy as another 
Bill Bruton, are all due for a 
good look to replace the weak 
hitting Talbot. Behind Baum- 
holz, or maybe in front of him, 
is lanky Ted Tappe, who looks 
and stands like Ted Williams 
(came from the Cincinnati chain 
for pitcher Klippstein) and had 
27 homers and 87 rbi'ss for Tulsa 
‘in lIL games. 

If the outfield can be solved, 
the rest of the essentials are 
there for a real surprise party. 
As it is, I would pick this team 
for 4th without any question if it 
were to play in the American 
League, but the National is 
much stronger with teams like 
the Phils, Reds and Cards te 
vault to get into the first divi- 
sion. 


_Just the same, watch this | 


club. It might not make the 
BIG jump this year, but it is 
finally pointed upward. 


— 


MATUSOW 


(Continued from Page 6) 
through the west to attack Dem- 


“The discussions as to whether 
I would out into that campaign 
were held right in this building 


His father has been in prison 
twice in his young life; a year 
for contempt of Congress because 
he opposed the racism of John 
Rankin of Mississippi, three years 
and eight months on the Smith 
Act charge. 


But the men of peace are out 
again as they knew they would 
be; and their confidence in our 
people is undiminished for while 
they were behind bars they saw 
the war in Korea begin, and they 
saw our folk force its close. They 
saw our people rear-up against the 
senator from Wisconsin, an augury 
of the day when all that goes by 
his name will be defeated. 

It is a bright night of stars over 
the airplanes that zoom down and 
you think of Emerson again. If the 
old sage of Concord were here to- 
day he would see the protagonists 
of the America he preached: here‘ 
are the men, “the radicals,” the 
democrats the superstitious rich 
fear, the men of wealth whose 
faith ig not in men but in “steam 
engines.” Emerson would under- 
this curiously American 
scene this year of 1955, this time 


(Senate Office Building).” 


THE LYING material was fur- 
nished, him by Sen. McCarthy's 
office and McCarthy's staff mem- 
bers, it was brought out. But it 
was not that material that was is- 
sued to the press; they issued a 
report of Matusow’s when he was 
an FBI informer. Nor is there any 
indication that any of the persons 
who furnished Matusow with lying 
and slanderous material to use in 
speeches and testimony will be 
called. Instead, the committee is 
still using testimony and reports of 
Matusow, which he has repudiat- 
ed, as the basis of its work. | 


The main point to be kept in 
mind regarding the Matusow testi- 
mony here is that his assertions 
are documented now, as opposed 
to the unfounded statements he 
made when he was a paid witness. 
There is a solid basis for the com- 
mittee to check the accuracy of 


the witness’ testimony. If it is so | 


checked and acted upon, it can 
cripple the entire dirty and un- 
constitutional informer industry 
and restore the Constitution to its 
rightful place in the nation’s sys- 
tem of justice. 

So far the senators have closed 
their eyes and ears. A few blocks 
down the street, the U.S. Supreme 
Court did not hear his testimony, 
and presumably did not read it, 
for hoy denied the 13 Commu- 
nists’ appeal for a review of their 
cases. But will the people believe 
when the witness says: “I serve 
my country much better by expos- 
ing the informer racket?” 

Will they make the distinguished 


vincible , hé ome 


‘*s s 
roism, _ 


* 


senators ‘act with a similar spirit? 


. 


@| 
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Women Who Made America. 


r, Communist Leader ig 


With this edition of T 
Worker begins a series of 
biographies of outstanding Amer- 
ican women, of the present and 
the recent past, who have made 
such tremendous contributions 
to the progressive movements of 
our country. We invite our read- 
ers to participate by sending us 
the names of women leaders 
they feel should be honored in 
this space, or better still, short 
accounts (not more than 500 
words) of the lives of such wo- 
men leaders —THE EDITORS. 

By CLARA BODIAN 
- DURING her 89-year span 
which began before the end of 
the Civil War, Ella Reeve Bloor, 
Communist leader, achieved na- 


‘tional prominence in many fields 


—woman’s suffrage, the fight to 
develop strong trade unions, the 
Socialist Party, the battle for Ne- 

ro rights, the organizatien of 
ee cian farmers, and the 
movement for peace and democ- 


racy. From 1895: when she be- 


an reading Marx, her life was 
ined to the achievement of 
socialism. 

Ella Reevé was born in Staten 
Island, N. Y., July 8, 1862. Her 
father, Charles Reeve was a 
tailor whe made his own uni- 
form’ before he enlisted_in the 
Seventh Regiment to fight in the 
Civil War. Her mother, Harriet 
Amanda Disbrow was a descen- 
dant of Revolutionary stock. 
Ella’s great grandmother was a 
cousin of Thaddeus Stevens and 
ether members of her family aid- 
ed the anti-slavery underground 


fem | 


ELLA REEVE BLOOR 


railroad. As a child, Ella was 
a faverite of Walt Whitman. 
* 

AT 19 Ella married Lucien 
Ware, and from this union seven 
children were born. 

It was as a housewife and 
mother that Ella became inter- 
ested in social movements. In 
1890 she was a leading figure 
in supporting the Philadelphia 
street car strikers. And during 
the next 10 years. she was active 
in the fight for women’s right fo 
vote. 

Returning te school in ~ 1900, 


DOCTORS may be on the 
verge of conquering twe ef the 
worst killers and cripplers of 
children-—-rheumatic fever and 
polio. Mest readers have prob- 
ably seen newspaper reports 
about the new Salk vaccine, 
which looks very much like a 
long-sought answer to every 
parent’s prayer—something which 
can prevent polio just as surely 
as smallpox vaccine now pre- 
vents smallpox. 


But there is another medical 
development that in its ewn way 
may be even mor: important in 
saving the lives and health of our 
young people: the news that dec- 
ter now have the weapons to 
make rheumatic fever a rare di- 
‘gsease. 


The American’ Heart Associa- 
tion, which has just launched a 
nationwide Step Rheumatic 
Fever campaign, tells us that 
rheumatic fever is anything but 
a rare disease today. In fact, it 
takes more youngsters lives than 
any other malady except can- 
cer. In terms of long - time 
crippling illness, rheumatic fever 
heads the list of enemies of our 
kids. In both departments—kill- 
ing and _ crippling — rheumatic 
fever is far more dangerous than 
polio. ice fe 

Rheumatic fever attacks the 


heart, and in all too many cases * 


leads to often-fatal rheumatic 
heart disease. And rheumatic 
fever can hit the same youngster 
time after time, with each new 
attack greatly increasing’ the 
danger of heart damege. 
Dectors have discovered that 
rheumatic fever is always pre- 
ceded by a streptococal infec- 
tion. These “strep” illmesses are 
so common that some authorities 
figure everyone has at least one 
a year, and most often it’s strep 
sore throat. The physicians have 
also noted that when strep in- 


fections are promptly and prop- 


erly treated, the danger of rheu- 


matie fever—at least of first at- 


tacks—is eliminated. - 
The key. then to rheumatic 
ever prevention is ini 


Your Health 
Rheumatic Fever, Killer of Children 


By Federated Press 


treatthent for strep—treatment 
which doctors; can provide with 
penicillin and ether modern 
drugs. © , 

* 

TO HELP parents know when 
to seek medical treatment, the 
Heart Association, has prepared 
the following checklist of strep 
sore throat symptoms to guide 
parents “when to call your doc- 
tor and what to tell him about 
your child’s sore throat”: 


1.—Did the sore throat come 
on suddenly? 2.—Does your 
youngster complain that his 
throat hurts most when he swal- 
lows? 3.—Does it hurt below the 
angle of the jaw when you press 
there gently with your fingers? 
Are the glands swollen there? 
4.—Does he have a fever? How 
much? (Usually a strep infection 
brings a fever of 101 to 104 de- 
grees). 5.—Does your child com- 
plain of headache? 6.—Is he nau- 
seated? Has he vomited? 7.—Has 


he been in contact with anyone 


who has had scarlet fever (also 
a strep infection) or a sore throat? 


In cases where cniidren have 
already had rheumatic fever, the 
problem changes. Instead of just 
treating strep infections, doctors 


have to aim at preventing them ~ 


altogether in order te bar the 
way to dangerous repeat atacks 
of the disease. To do this, a re- 
cent study completed under the 
auspices of the Heart Association 
urges. that all persons who have 
ever had rheumatic fever be 
given regular preventive doses 
of penicillin or sulfa drugs. This 
can be done either with injec- 


f 
early and adointte. ahpiadseal err, 


ee 


ent last month that sent UPWA 
Idistrict | direptor “Fry to the hos- 


she received her degree, at the 
age of 38, from the University 
of Pennsylvania. She maintained 
herself and her four children by 
writing children’s books, includ- 
ing “Three Little Lovers of Na- 
ture,” a classic of its time. 

Shortly before the turn of the 
century she threw herself into 
the socialist cause, writing for 
socialist papers, speaking on 
street corners, and leading 
strikes notably in anthracite and 
textile. 2 

IN 1919 she helped found the 
Communist Party of the United 
States and served on the national 
committee until the time of her* 
death in 1951. She was active 
in the battle for the freedom of 
Sacco and Vanzetti, of Tom 
Mooney and the Scottsboro Nine. 
In 1932 she helped organize the 
Farmers Holiday movement and 
was sent to jail for 60 days in 
Loup City, Neb., for activity in 
a strike which grew out of the 
farmers movement. 

An eloquent writer as well as 
speaker, she authored many 
pamphlets and collaborated with 
Upton Sinclair on his novel of 
the Chicago stockyards, “The 
Jungle.” Her mast recent work 
was “We Are Many,” published 
by International Publishers in 
1940. 

When she died Aug. 10, 1951, 
at Quakerstown; Pa., conserva- 
tive newspapers as well as lib- 
eral and progressive paid her 
tribute in this country, and 
around the world her name was 
honored. 


————_ 


tions of long-acting penicillin 
about one a month, or by taking 
pills daily. But to be effective, 
prevention must be continued 
winter and summer, throughout 


life. 
* 


ALL OF WHICH brings us 
to what is probably the biggest 
hitch in this program. There can 
be no doubt that the job of pre- 
venting rheumatic fever is an 
important one—one which can 
save the health and the lives of 
thousands of our youngsters. 
However, it is likely to prove an 
expensive business for parents. 

In the case of prevention of 
initial attacks, the Heart Associa- 
tion recommends that “dosages 
of. penicillin and other antibio- 
tics be adequate to assure ef- 
fective action against the strep- 
tococci for ten days even when 
the infection is apparently 
‘cured’ in a day or two.” In other ’ 
words, there is a real need for 
several expensive doctor's visits 
and shots, where parents have 
been getting by with one such 
visit in the past. : 

The heavy expense that would 
be incurred by parents of rheu- 
matic children in following the 
recommended course for prevent- 
ing repeat attacks ebiiouly 
would be much greatez. 

Here is a perfect example of 
the importance for the American 
people of winning health insur- 
ance, long advocated by all of 
labor and long opposed by. the 
big busmessmen in white of the 
American Medical - Asseciation. 
Under a health insurance plan, 
parents could give their chil- 
dren the protection they need 
against rheumatic fever. 


Marion Simmons 
(Continued from Page 7) 
UPWA took up, under the direc- 

tion of Mrs. Simmons. 

As of last week, the union had 
succeeded in calling a meeting of 
the leading merchants, but only 
three showed up. “Were going to 
try next for a meeting with the 
chamber of commerce,” She said, 
“and if that doesn’t work, were 
going to really put on the pres- 
sure. . 


* as 
IT WAS an automobile acci- 


Reducing Helps 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 

ABOUT this time of year 
many adults and children, too, 
are showing the results of heavier 
winter eating and a less active 
life, in adding pounds. Most of 
us want to continue wearing the 
same sizes in clothing, for reasons 
of economy as well as appearance 
and nowadays we are warned 
of the health hazards of con- 
tinued overweight. 

If you are on a reducing diet 
prescribed by a doctor, or just 
watching calories generally, you 
have already noticed that one of 


the biggest problems is cutting 
out desserts, especially if the 
rest of the family indulges in 
them. Retraining your taste for 
sweets is necessary. By the time 
you have lost the first five 
pounds, you may be able to 
splurge with an occasional tempt- 
ing dessert but it may taste over- 
sweet to you, which is a good 
sign. 

In the meantime, you need 
not cut out desserts entirely. 
Plain gelatin desserts, simple cus- 
tards and lightly. sweetened 
fuits are permissible in most 
diets. Some of the sugar substi- 
tutes on the market can be used 
quite successfully in many des- 
serts and beverages. They are 
not, however, recommended in 
baking, as sugar is necessary for 
texture as well.as flavor in cakes, 
cookies and similar foods. 


Here is a simple dessert, low 
in calories and easy to make. 


GRAPE SPONGE 


2 tbs. water 

11-8 cups grape juice 

1-8 tsp. salt 

1 tbs. lemon juice 

1-3 cup nonfat dry milk 

1 envelope plain gelatin 

noncalorie sweetner equal to 

1-3 cup sugar 

2 egg whites, stiffly beaten 

1-3 cup water 

Dissolve gelatin in water. 
Combine grape juice, sweetener 


eg ag Oe ee, 


pital with a broken back and in- 
ternal injuries from which he is not 
expected. to recover for many 
months. The international execu- 
tive board appointed Mrs. Sim- 
mons to act in his place. 

It was a case of the district or- 
ganization needing a leader, a 
UPWA spokesman told us, and of 
the most qualified person being 
chosen. Too often, however, quali- 
fied and talented: and skilled and 
gifted Negroes have been denied 
such an opportunity. And it was 
Mrs. Marion Simmons who ex- 
pressed that thought most dra- 
matically at the UPWA conven- 
tion a year ago. 

“I shudder to think that there 
niay be another Marie Bazin lost 
somewhere in the South,” she said, 


cs 
and maybe as a sharecropper, an- . 


other Franklin D. Roosevelt. There 
may be a child of some of you who 
is another Madame Curie; and 
perhaps in a Mississippi swamp, 
another Charles Drew, who dis- 
covered blood plasma. [ shudder to 
think that somewhere they may 
have lynched a Negro who might 
have solved the problem of can- 
cer.” 

+The necessity for full rights and 
opportunity and equality burns 
deeply in Mrs. Simmons. It is this 


her in serving the needs of the 


oI 


. 


! > 


a 


‘workers of this district. 


. 
. 


Ne 


o and. white ckinghouse c¢ 
) ee "35 issue. 


and salt and bring to a boil. Add 
to softened gelatin and stir until 
dissolved; add lemon juice. Cool 
until slightly thickened; beat 
until frothy. Fold in egg whites. 
Sprinkle dry milk ever water; 
beat until stiff and fold into gela- 
tin mixture. Chill until firm. 
Makes six servings, 60 calories 
each. 


OVERWEIGHT CHILDREN 


Experts tell us that overweight 
is a problem which often starts 
in childhood. The overweights 
in our population, about 30 per- 
cent, do not inherit this extra — 
poundage from their parents but 
they do acquire a preference for 
rich foods and large meals at an 
early age, from their families in - 
most cases. 

The child who shows a tend- 
ency to overweight needs early 
training in food selection and 
should not be encouraged toe 
overindulge in sweets and fats. 

Such a child should be check- 


ed by a pediatrician who will 
probably suggest a reducing diet. 
Full cooperation of the rest of 
the family is needed in this area. 


An underweight child also 
needs help though this is less of 
a health hazard than overweight. 
Such children usually need small 
meals more often rather than 
three large meals. Trying to force 
the child with a small appetite 
to eat more usually makes the 
Situation worse. ? 


—— 


8092 


11-20 
TOPS IN DATE WEAR 


(Federated Press Pattern) 
Just the frock to have ready for 
important spring dates—a youth- 
ful charmer that goes together 
easily and quickly. For Pattern 
8092, which comes in sizes II, 
J2, 13, 14, 16, 18 and 20, send 
80 cents in coin, your name ad- 
dress, size and pattern numbet 
to Federated Press, 1150 Ave 
of Americas, New York 35, N.Y. 
The latest issue of our patterm 
‘magazine contains dozens. more 


principle, she says, which guides smart, easy to sew styles for all 


‘ages. Send 25 cents for your 


copy of the spring and summer 


ONE STEP TOWARD FREEDOM 


* 


(Continued from Page 1) 
been convicted “for exercising m 
inalienable right of free acaikdh 
and assembly, for the advocacy of 
my workingclass beliefs. I was 
convicted for opposing Wall 
 Street’s bi-partisan conspiracy to 
subvert the Bill of Rights and drag- 
oon the nation into an atomic war. 
“While -I have been incarcerat- 
ed, the people, as a consequence, 
have had their constitutional liber- 
ties drastically curtailed and 
abridged, for under such fascist- 
like legislation as the Smith Act. 
the McCarran registration act, and 
the Humphrey - Butler thought- 
control act, the Communists are 
the first but not the only victims 


of reaction. 3 

“In fact, we are not its chief 
targets. The labor movement, the| 
Negro people, the Bill of Rights 
and -the national security of the| 
country itself are the main targets.” 


¥ 

GATES, asked if he had follow- 
ed the new testimony of Harvey 
Matusow, declared, “we were con- 


admits he has given. History shows 
that all political trials of the type: 


lying testimony that Matusow now 
| 


of ours are always based upon tes- 


| 


timony of paid liars and inform- 


ers. 

Asked how it felt to be free, 
Gates corrected the reporter and 
pointed out, “We are only half 
free”—because of the second in- 
dictment and the cenditions of pa- 
role on the original sentence. 

Asked whether he would. resume 
his duties as editor of the Daily 
Worker, Gates said he would be 
proud to do so if circumstances 
permit. 


va 
THE RELEASE of Jack 
Stachel and Johnny Wifliamson 
was described by Joseph North 
in a story in Wednesday's Daily 
Worker. They were brought 
shackled from Danbury to Foley 
Square and besides facing Smith 
Act prosecution are also threat- 
ened with deportation. 
Excerpts from North’s 
follow: 
When Judge Clancy fixed the 
bail at $5,000, on recommendation 
of government prosecutors, 


Storv 


under custody of deputies -to ar- 
range bond. 


the American Civil Liberties Union is- 
two glanced smilingly toward the! sued a 
victed on the basis of the same|audience, many of whom waved ACLU was opposed to the mem- 
at them as they were taken out) bership provision of the Smith Act 


They were released, however, 


Qands with his old comrades. 
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in the custody of attorney Ira Gol- 
Jobin, pending deportation hear- 
ings set for today in the Immigra- 
tion Department deportation and 
parole section, located ‘at. Colum- 
bus Circle, 


As reported by William Allan, 
our Detroit correspondent Win- 
ter was seized by U. S. marshals 


before he left prison walls at 
Leavenworth and was taken to 
Kansas City by car. There his 
attorney George Crockett posted, 
$5,000 bond and Winter and 
Crockett immediately left by air 
for Detroit. 


One of the original Smith Act 
victims, fur workers’ leaders Irving 
Potash was an interested specta- 
tor at the Foley Square proce- 
dures. Free since December and 
on $5,000 bail under the “mem- 
bership” indictment, Potash was 
preparing to go to Poland to 
which this government was de- 
porting him. His face was wreath- 
ed in smiles, however, as he shook 


Meanwhile a spokesman for the 
the 


statement saying 


and would probably join in the 


The Worker-DW _ circulation 
campaign determined early this 
week to put all.they had into the 
campaign so as to reach their 
subscription targets by -March 
18. 

On that date, the eutstanding 
American workingclass _ leader, 
William Z. Foster, will be guest 
of honor at a reception celebrat- 
ing both his 74th birthday and 
publication of his latest book on 
the history of the three warking- 
class internationals. 

The reception will also be the 
oceasion fer honoring groups 
and individuals distinguishing 
themselves in the circulation 
© campaign. 

Some groups, such as those in 
Brooklyn, have adopted a do- 
or-die attitude in the drive to 
reach that goal. The Commu- 
nist Party in that .county has 
called on its members to put 
everything else aside to guaran- 
tee it will be done. It has asked 
its members to aid the campaign 
to reach 90 percent of the 
countys goal by this coming 
Monday, March 7. ‘This will take 


appeal of the key test case,- that 
of Claude Lightfoot in Chicago. | 


OIL UNITY 


(Continued from Page 2) 


are still about 500,000 unorganiz- 
ed workers. 


* | 

THE OLDER Oil Workers In- 
ternational Union, with its 125.- 
000 members, also has a long way 
to go before the industry is solid- 
ly organized. There are scores of 


the Chemical Union. 


independent unions in the indus-} 


try, many only a shade removed 
from company unions. The OWIU 
has sought merger 
with the independents but these 
smaller outfits have nixed the 


deals. | 
This is why Richard T. Leon- 


ard, assistant to CIO President 


Reuther (Reuther was taken down 
with the flu at the last minute and 
could not attend), reported to the 


merger convention: 


“The leaders of the CHO and 
the leaders of AFL are just as. 


aware as are all of you sitting here 
of the need for bringing organiza- 
tion into the huge unorganized part 
of the chemical, petroleum and re- 


lated industries. 


“Let me tell you this: These 
fields will be the number one or-! 
ganizing target of the new labor 
federation.” | 

And when one speaks of targets 
in these fields, one speaks of eco- 
nomic giants, some of whom rank 
up there with those in auto and 
steel, There are the duPont chem- 
ical empire, Union Carbide and 
Chemical, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, to name just a few. 

Can it be done? Everyone here 


agreed that though it will be a' 


tough job, labor. can do it if it 
gets into the fight 15 million 
strong. Leonard promised this is 
what would happen. , 

And there was additional prom- 
ise in a statement on unity print- 
ed in the paper of the AFL Chem- 
ical workers. It hailed the AFL- 
CIO merger agreement as one 
which would give a new lift to 
organization of the chemical in- 
dustry which, it noted, is not even 
half organized. 

Unfortunately, the cold war Big 
Lie influence was still apparent in 
the lack of opposition, to a consti- 
tutional clause barring member- 
ship to “members of any -commu- 
nist or fascist organization.” The 
eonvention took it as routine and 
it was about the last that was 
heard of any anti - Communism 
from the floor or platform. The 
real concern of the delegates was 
winning over about a half-million 
mew members, not keeping work- 
ers out, 


- 


* 


SS oe 


| 


er as the four vice - presidents.!and possible Communist action to! 


Knight and McCormick held the: 


same posts in the Oil union. Swish- 
er and Martin were president and 
secretary-treasurer respectively of 


The Flyers 


(Continued from Page 4) 


One experienced diplomat in close 
touch with the Hammarskjold 
mission said he could not con- 


ceive of Mr. Chous making the! velopment. 


agreements) move if he expected to keep the Dulles last week visited Burma s | 
Premier U Nu. 
versation Premier U Nu relayed|the union, approved the 


men in jail indefinitely.” 
“ : 


BUT FROM the moment. the!a message to Dulles-from the Chi-| UAW program and also t 


Chinese - Hammarskjeld proposal 
was made the State Department 
threw one wet blanket after an- 
other on it and finally vetoed the 
whole idea. First the State De- 
partment issued a declaration that 
the parents wouldn't be safe be- 
cause they wouldn't have protec- 
tion of the U.S. government. 


Immediately Hammarskjold con- 
tradicted that asinine statement. 
He pointed out that the parents 
would have every assurance in the 
world of absolute safety. He gave 


j 


his word. for that. | 


Typical was the reaction of the 
parents of the fliers. Despite these. 
State Department moves the N.Y. 
Times on Jan. 23 headlined: 


“TALK WITH MANY INDI- 
CATE A GROWING SEN- 
TIMENT FOR VISITING 


RED CHINA” 


* 

THEN ON JAN. 25 Eisenhow- 
er hurled a new bombshell into 
Chinese-American relations which 
drove the story of the 11 airmen 
off the front pages. The Presi- 
dent asked power to start a pre- 
ventive war against China if he 
deemed that necessary for .the 
“defense” of Formosa and_ the 
Pescadores Islands. 

As for the fliers, I.\ F. Stone in 
his Weekly (Feb. 14) degcribes 
the move in Washington to pre- 
vent the parents from visiting 
their boys: } 

“The State Department seemed 
afraid that good-will would be 
created toward Communist China 
by the visit, especially if the fam- 
ilies were allowed to bring the 
men back with them. The cam- 
paign for the release of the fliers 


was shut off and the President's 
war message gave the Department; that if they win in the Senate, they. 
a reason to refuse passports for} 


such a visit.” 
On Jan. 27, John Kiba, of 
Akron, O., a brother of one of the 


|fluencing the cause of peace—il 


‘off 


fliers visited’ UN headquarters. 


| 


free the men quickly,” 


The Times also reported that! 
U.S. delegate Henry Cabot Lodge 
“promised he would do all he 
could to help once the State De- 
partment had given clearance.” 


It wasn’t clearance that came| 
from the State Department. It! 
was an outright refusal to grant 
passports to the parents and rela-_ 
tives of the 11 fliers. | 

* | 

NOW COMES this latest de- 

Secretary of State 


During their con- 


nese government. U Nu, it turned | 
out, had offered his good offices’ 
to help get the U.S. to negotiate | 
with China. : 

The Chinese invited an unofh-| 
cial representative of this gov-, 
ernment to come to Peking. | 

Sensitive to the fact that the 
U.S. does not recognize China| 
the offer made through U Nu was) 
for an unofficial delegation. | 

But once again, as at every | 
development in this chapter, the 
State Department has come out 
with a discordant, disappointing 
NO. 


However theres good ground 
for the belief that this time Mr. 
Dulles has overreached himself. 
This goes a bit too far. It shows 
what hypocrisy there was in the 
hot words the State Department 


hurled at the Chinese over the! / 


American fliers. It showed that’ 


they were interested in the hot!’ 


words, in fighting, in clamor, in) 
tension, in getting tough—but NOT | 
IN GETTING -THE FLIERS: 
BACK HOME. | 


Never was there a more splen- 
did opportunity to substitute nego-, 
tiations for a shooting solution. | 
Never before could the American 


people be more decisive in in- 


they let everyone know how they’ 
feel on this issue. 


$20 TAX CUT 


(Continued from Page 2) 


quests upon the White House or 
upon the GOP leadership for cam-| 


paign funds would getthe brush- 
off. 
For the GOP leadership knows 


can still lose. For if the people put 


pressure on the House to stand by 
its original version, the $20 tax cu 


can still be saved. : 
, + 


= 


a lot of doing, since they’re now 


| at the 67 percent mark (as of 


Thursday). 


WORKER 
Achieved 


Goal 


— 2200 
2000 
1200 
1000 
300 
6700 


County 


Manhatian 
Brookiyn 
Bronx 
Queens 
Upstate 
Total 


New York groups supporting . 


New York Circulation Standing 


The do-or-die spirit has be- 
gun to pay off somewhat. The 
Brooklynites forged into the 
lead in Worker subs for the first 
time since the campaign opened 
in January. They overtook Man- 
hattan, which had held the lead 
since the beginning but which 
slumped badly this past week. 
The Manhattanites, though 
bringing in only eight Daily 
Worker subs for the week, man- 
aged to hold onto a slim lead in 
this aspect of the campaign. 

Several Brooklyn areas went 
over the top, through a determ- 
ined push which didn't let up 
until the target was reached. 
Several more are expected to do 
it this weekend. 

Queens campaigners made 
some gains, to creep cleser to 
the Bronx, which also slipped 
seriously. The Bronxites briefly 
went ahead of Brooklyn a week 
ago, but hardly produced at all 
this week. 

New Yorkers can make that 
March 18 deadline—if all areas, 
including upstate, adopt that 
spirit of all - out campaigning, 
with no let-up until the goals 
are met. 

Here are the county-by-eounty 
standings as of Thursday: 

Goal Achieved 


Te ye 


65 
66 
61 
56 


7 
61 


DAILY WORKER 


County Goal 
(Subs) 

182 

274 

34 

94 

18 


602 


Manhattan 
Breeklyn 
Brenx 
Queens 
Upstate 
Total 


400 
160 
zee 
200 
11350 


Achieved 


Goal Achieved 
(Bundic) 
ry) 
17 
10 
ba] 
109 
222 


% 


a 
638 
34 
47 


-9 
52 


! 
200 
60 


35 
130 
535 


DETROIT (FP).—In.a_ long, 
carefully worded resolution on 
UAW-CIO 1955 contraet de- 
mands, Ford Local 600, largest in 
eneral 

pro- 
posed temporary increase of dues 
from $2.50 a month to $7.50 a 
month until a $25 million strike 
fund has been built. 


By Federated Press 
Discrimination against Negro 
longshoremen on the Brooklyn 
waterfront was dramatized by a 
picketline of 100 dockers at the 
Isthmian Steamship Co. pier. 


they vote for the full tax cut now. 


And one more gimmick. They 
should wire their Congressman to 
stand firmly behind the. original 
House version of the full $20 cut, 
and not retreat or compromise 
when the Senate version, however 
it finally emerges, goes to the 
joint Senate-House 
committee. 


conference 


State GOP Bitlis 
Seek Control 
Of Union Funds 


ALBANY, N. Y. — Republican 
anti-labor bills under the guise of 
eliminating “serious abuses’ in op- 
welfare 
for 


eration of some union 
funds are being measured 
votes in a possible floor debate 
next week. _ : 

GOP leaders said bill 
would require registration of union - 
welfare funds to include audit of 
annual statements, examination of 
records, state inspection of union 
welfare payments and _ expendi- 
tures, and other forms of over- 
seering of union activities. 

Gov. Dewey last year had or- 
dered a probe of union welfare. 


their 


funds. 
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LIBERTY BOOK CLUB FORUM 


HEAR HOWARD FAST 


( 


discuss his new novel “Silas Timberman’” 


Theme of the evening: INFORMERS ON THE CAMPUS 


FRIDAY — 8 P.M. 


( March 11 


( 


at 
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Hotel Woodstock 
127 W. 43 St., N.Y. 


Admission to L.B.C. members — 75c; to non-members — $1.50 
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Featured in 


| AVAILABLE 
Frederick C. Hastings and Charles P. Mann—For a Mass Policy 
\ in Negro Freedom’s Cause 
George Morris—The AFL-CIO Merger 
Nat Ganley—On the Coming Annual Convention of the UAW 
Mary Norris—The Nature of the Present “Recovery” 

Text of Premier Bulganin’s recent speech on Soviet Domestic 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


€ 


for March 
THIS WEEK 


; 
. 4 


} 


and Foreign Pelicy | 
) 25¢ a copy; $2.50 yearly subscription 
NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS — 
832 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 


‘He saw UN officials about getting). THAT IS WHY the fight is so; 
jto see his brother in China. And'bitter. And that is why every trade 
ing officers of the new unions: O.|the N.¥. Times on Jan. 28 said that/ unionists from Maine to California 
Mc-fAndrew .. rie ge pes ee this tax cut had patie! 

sistant to Hammarskjold, told Kiba} get busy sending telegrams te his 

n-} “that ‘a definite tink’ ‘might > exist}senators. {and see: te: it that his| 
between ‘the visits of the families'loca} ‘does: ‘the same): demanding th. 


AS THIS is written, indications 
point to the election of the follow- 


: : 
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Went to Prison | 


For Basic Rights 


(Continued from Page 7) 
Flynn before the ACLU Board was 


a mock preview of the Smith Act! 


trial in which she later figured. 


She was not being tried, Miss Mil- 
ner says, for anything she had said | 
or done, for any act or disloyalty 
—but only because she was a mem- 
ber of a political group unpopular ' 
at the moment .. .:a victim of 
the increasing war hysteria. 


* 


JUST OVER 10 years later 
much of the same questions and 
accusations figured in the Smith’ 
Act trial under which she, Betty 
Gannett, and Claudia Jones were 
sent to the federal penitentiary for 
violation of the Smith Act. | 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, who 
entered the workingclass movement 
as a girl of 16, was a leader in la- 
bor and civil liberties. struggles 
when some of her co-defendants, | 
tried under the Smith Act, were 
still in their infancy. | 

She was already a towering fig- 
ure in the labor movement, fo! 
example, when Claudia Jones, the 
only Negro woman among the 
Smith Act prisoners, was a public 
school pupil in Harlem! where her 
parents fought a losing battle 
against disease and poverty. 

But the difference in years and 
experience was less important that 
the common ground of interest 
both found in the Communist Party 
whieh both jvined to help erase 
from their nation the poverty, op- 
pression and discrimination both 
experienced. Both became mem- 
bers of the Communist Party’s na- 
tional committee after long years 
of work in the cause-of peace; civil 
rights, and labor struggles. 


* 

A NUMBER of other women, 
who share the devotion of these 
two, to the people of this nation, 
have been imprisoned, or indicted 
under the Smith Act. In this arti- 
cle, it is impossible to do more 
than name them, though the fact 


that each case has been selected for: 


political prosecution is evidence of 
the extent of their contributions to 
the movement for peace and free- 
dom. 

Betty Gannett, who entered Al- 
derson, W. Va., Women’s Peniten- 
tiary, with Claudia Jones and Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn, is national edu- 
cation director of the Communist 


Party, and has been a, leader in 
the workingclass movement for 30 


years. 


lease in May, is Dorothy 
Blumberg, sentenced to three 
years under the Smith Act, who re- 


In Alderson, but awaiting re- 
Rose | 


cently observed her 51st birthday 
in jail. But she will be released to 


Urey Reeeives Award: for His 
Fight for Civil Liberties 


DR. HAROLD UREY, Nobel 
Prize scientist, receives a bound 
volume of scrolls honoring him 
for his achievements as a scien- | 
tist and contributions as a citi- 
zen. The scrolls, signed by 
prominent persons from throug- 
out the world, many of them 
differing with Dr. Urey on speci- 
fic issues, were presented by 
Mrs. Helen Sobell. Dr. Urey 


asserted in a speech at the tes- 
timonial dinner in his honor that 
Morton Sobell, sentenced to 30 
years in Alcatraz, was not prop- 
erly tried, and that the Rosen- 
bergs were not proven guilty of 
the crime for which they were 
executed. Dr. Urey pointed 
out that Morton Sobell has been 
convicted on the word of an 
admitted perjurer, and that Roy 


find that her husband, Dr. Albert 
Blumberg, is also tacing prosecu- 
tion under the same type of po- 
litical harassment. > 


Other women “indicted or tried under 
Smith Act frameups are, in California: 
Oleta O'Connor Yates, facing an eighi- 
year sentence; Dorothy Healey, Loretta 
Stack, and Rose Chernin—all sentenced 
to five years, and Bernadette Doyle, 
whose case was severed. 


Helen Winter of Detroit; im Denver. 
Anna Correa Bary, Patricia Biau and 
Maia Scherer: Lucille Bethancourt and 
Frieda Katz of Cleveland; Dorothy For- 
rest of St. Louis; Martha Stone Asher 
of Newark. In Hawaii, Eileen Fujimoto; 
and in Puerto Rico, Jane Speed Andreu. 


Marion Bachrach of New York was 
severed from the second Foley Square 


trial, but is still under indictment. Regina. 


Frankfeld of Baltimore is free after serv- 
ing @ two-year sentence. 
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$10,000 AYEAR MORE 
rap Yen? 


HOW DID You EVER 
GET ALONG ON A MERE 
&i5 000 PER..? 
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Cohn was assistant prosecutor 
in the trial. 


The chart in the background 
is the diagram that Dr. Urey 
prepared to illustrate that the 
alleged conspiracy could have 
taken place without Sobell and 
the Rosenbergs. 


Copies of the full text of Dr. 
Urey’s speech, which stired wide 
ress comment, can be obtained 
writing to the National Com- 
mittee to Secure Justice for Mor- 
ton Sobell, 10 Sixth Ave., 
New York 18, N.Y. 


World-wide efforts to win a 
new trial for Morton Sobell and 
to secure his removal from Al- 
catraz have recently been in- 
creasing. Trade union odganiza- 
tions in Mexico, Chile, Colum, 
bia, and England are among-the 
groups that have in the past 
ew weeks appealed in Sobell’s 
behalf to Prison Director Ben- 
nett, and to President Eisen- 
hower. In France, the news- 
paper Droit et Liberte, called 
upon all those who had sought 
to save the lives of the Rosen- 
bergs to join in winning justice 
for Morton Sobell. 

The Sobell committee is step- 
ping up its campaign to acquaint 
millions of people with the facts 
and urges all those who have 
not yet done so to help obtain 
Morton Sobell’s transfer by writ- 
ing to James V. Bennett, Direc- 
tor of Prisons, Justice Dept., 
Washington, D.C, 


World of Labor 


(Continued from Page 3) 


showing up between the AFL- 
CIO group and other groups 
abroad. More recently we saw 
some of the same division among 
ICFTU affiliates at the ILO con- 
ference on the issue of admis- 
sion of the Soviet Union's dele- 
gations. In Vienna we may 
see a difference between the 
AFL and CIO nothwithstanding 
the merger agreement... 


Unionists abroad may find it 
incomprehensible that a _ trade 
union leadership should be so 
hidebound by a reactionary pol- 
icy as the AFL leaders are. 
Many even in America do not 
realize that the small top clique 
which frames AFL policy has 
been in the saddle for genera- 
tions, practically undisturbed by 
events in the world or the pres- 
sure of their own members. 
Matthew Woll, for example, now 
75, has been chief policymaker 
on the AFL’s international -af- 
fairs since Worst War I days. 

IN THE PERIOD since World 
War II began, Woll has had as 
secretary of his AFL “Free 
Trade Committee” Jay Love- 
stone who also doubles as execu- 


tive secretary of the . Interna-. 


tional Affairs Committee of 
Dubinsky’s Ladies Garment 


Garment Shops Running 


Away te Puerto Rico 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SENORA Paul Davila Ramos 
is an obscure Puerto Rican gar- 
ment worker who was employed 
by the Warner Brothers. Not the 
Warner Brothers who make mo- 
tion pictures, but the Warner 
Brothers engaged in manufactur- 
ing brassieres. Senora Davila 
Ramos name came to my atten- 
tion in one of the daily bales of 
reports issued by the National 
Labor Relations Board. Along 
with Carmen Gloria Quinones, 
Matilda Fuentes and Benita Sua- 
rez, Senora Davila. Ramos was 
hired by Warner Brothers and 
then fired when they showed too 
much interest in an American 
Federation of Labor trade union. 
Her case exposes the many frauds 
against Puerto Rican workers 
carried out under Gov. Munoz 
Marins “Operation Bootstrap” 
which seeks to attract business 
to Puerto Rica by offering cheap 
labor and tax exemption. 

Warner Brothers located in 
Puerto Rico in March, 1953, ex- 
tending their operations from 
Bridgeport, Conn. Puerto Rico’s 
agency known as Fomento Eco- 
nomico provided the firm ‘with 
11,800 square feet of factory in 
the town of Guaynabo and as- 
sisted the newcomers in recruit- 
ing its work force. Many work- 
ers worked three days free dur- 
ing what was called a “training 
period.” Those who showed more 
“promise” were kept on as regu- 
lars. 


Senora Davila Ramos was 
among those who showed “prom- 
ise.” She described her hiring ex- 
— for the NLRB examiner, 

ow she answered all the ques- 
tions of the interview and how 
she then requested an answer to 
one of her questions. She asked: 


“. » « If we could organize a 
union, to which he replied that 
that was not necessary because 
that company was going to work 
on the basis of minutes. ... I 
asked him what that meant and 
he replied that the company had 
a method of giving us a pack- 
age of brassieres which we: had 
to de or complete in 14 min- 


eee, Ce 
* 


THAT is about as far as Sen- 
ora got on the right to organize 
a union. For when she pressed 
him the boss told her “the com- 
pany was operating in the very 
best faith in the island ... and 
that he hoped. that all the- girls 
would understand the situation 
and have good. relations, because 
he wouldn't like to have trouble 
of any kind.” 

“Trouble” he did get, though, 
because a week’s work only gave 
the women employees $13.20, 
or 33 cents per hour. When there 
were complaints, Warner Broth- 
ers switched to piece work. 
Standards of production were es- 


tablished by the company were | 


Union. Lovestone has been 
writing the AFL’s foreign policy 
documents for many years. He 
was the chief engineer of the 
move to split the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions when it 
included all world unions but 
the AFL, 

Lovestone has brought into 
the picture a stable of operators 
who, like himself, an expelled 
renegade from Communism or 
criminal fugitives from Socialist 
lands, are guided by just one 
objective in life—a Nazi-like 
craving for revenge upon the 
USSR and its allies. 

Nothing else matters to them. 
Like an ex-Nazi general or 


- Chiang Kai-shek, they'd sooner | 


blow up the world than let. it 
go on in peace. These elements 

ave lost all feeling for the peo- 
ple. They are solely instruments 


of .a policy,,of war, provocation, ; 
ze Meany's brain- 


Such are 
trusters on world affairs. 
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so tough by November, 1953, 
just four months after the plant 
was established, that there were 
continual complaints at not be- 
ing able to make more than 
$13.20, despite the speed-up. 

Senora Davila Ramos, who 
thought of union the first day 
she was hired, became the lead- 
er in the plant against the speed- 
up. | 
Incidentally, by now the 50 
employees had grown to 168. \ 
The company was thriving. It 
had imported some $200,000 
worth of materials and returned 
$300,000 back to the. United 
States in finished products. But 
the bosses couldn’t stand the 
complaints and the thoughts of - 
having to deal with a union. So, 
Senora Davila Ramos was fired 
on Nov. 20, 1953. | 

DURING the hearings before 
the NLRB, the bosses accused 
Senora Davila Ramos of being a 
“troublemaker,” of not being able 
to get along with the other wo- 
men, as working for slow-downs. 
When the production records 
were produced by the company, 
it showed that every week, right 
up to the day of her dismissal, 
Senora Davila Ramos had led 
her department in production— 
and what production it was! She 
was producing from 242 dozen 
units, to 306 units per week, sur- 
passing by far all the others ia 
her department. It was. this rec- 
ord of skill and speed, against 
the accusations of the bosses 
which made her testimony more 
credible than the flat denials of 
the bosses before the NLRB. 

Now Warner Brothers has 
been ordered to rehire Senora 
Davida Ramos and her three 
fellow workers and pay them 
what they would have earned 
had they not been the victims of 
an unfair labor practice. They 
won their case on Feb. 7, 1955, 
and are probably back at work 
now, drawing the same $13.20 
weekly. 

This is a story which every 
garment worker in the United 
States should know. And they 
should understand how Senora 
Davila Ramos’ action hit telling- 
ly at the sweat shop and the run- 
away factory. It is true that the 
AFL International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union is doing 
some organizing in Puerto Rico, 
but this has been extended far 
beyond small efforts. For Puerto. 
Rico, no less than many sections 
seeking cheap labor and no 
of our own South, is becoming 
a refuge for open shop industries 
unions. Senora Davila Ramos’ 
story, as I was able to cull it 
from the NLRB report, is a heart- 
ening sign that the runaways are 
not always greeted as they would 


‘wish. 


The Puerto Rican government 
may. give the industrialists tax 
exemption, but they cannot ex- 
empt them from unionized work- 
ers. An U. S. worker can help 
make this exemption impossible. 


+. a 


Nazi Generals 


(Continued from Page 5) 
new “allies.” They waged war 
against us nine years ago. Have 
they changed in their views ot 
Britain? No. But nor have the 
British people changed in their 
views of the Nazi _ generals. 
They do not want to see British 
lads marching under the com- 
mand of convicted war criminals, 
of men who hate our country 
and who would destroy it if they 


could. 


Behind the slogan of “No 
Arms for Nazis,” millions must 
be rallied to stamp out this dam» 
ger now, while there is still time, 
and to win the alternative—Four- 
Power. negotiations to solve all 
Germany’s outstanding problems 
and, provide for a system of col+, 
lective security in Europe with- 
out Nazi generals. 
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(Continued from Page 2) the thousands of representatives 
ager Murray Gross. Someone ask-|Of Some 2,400 shops came there 
ed what happens to the minimums. tO say. 

Gross ied they are increased 
by the $4.00 raise of 1953. He 
seemed reluctant to give the new 
figure. 

“What is it? Why don’t you tell 


TV and Movie Guide 


Donald O'Connor Show (4) 9:30 RADIO 


George Gobel (4) 10 Saturday, March 5 
| Ozzie and Harriet (7) ll Symphonies For Youth WOR 


1:30 
Phos ees See Met Opera—Verdis Don Carlo 


WABC 2 
Movie: Champagne fer Caesarf Wews WCBS. WOR. WRCA 6 
(2) 12:45. Satjrizes radio giveaway} , Cynsmoke—western WCBS 8 
‘shows. Ronald Colman, Celeste] \Conwerention — Cliften -Fadimen 
Holm. Good WRCA 8 
| Boston Symphony WRCA 8:30 
Chicago Theatre of Air WOR 


Selected 


Saturday, March 5 


+. 
On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 


MRS. GOLOS said she is for a 
strike because it is necessary to! College Press Conference (7) 
‘win better conditions not because} 11:30 es 
“we are getting too old and would} Big Top—circus (2) Noon 
us?” hundreds shouted. like . a “ie | What in the World—science quiz 

_ “I have been in the union since|(2) 2 

When G led it will 7. 
now «8 $51.95 gapped ok of | was 14 years old,” she went on} Movie: Topper (1937) (9) 2 
laughter went up. Many of the| and we learned in all those years} Youth Takes Stand (2) 2:30 
workers can’t make the minimum | *2#t ‘ae never got anything unless College Basketball: Mich-Mich: 
although it is so far below average| “° ought for it. j State (2) 3 
weekly earnings. This was greeted by another ex-*| Pro Basketball (4) 3 
The reaction of the audience|Plosion of applause., Six O'Clock Report (2) 6 

“Last Wednesday,” she contin- Jackie Gleason (2) 8 


TV. 

Sunday, March 6 
Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 
N. Y. Times Youth Forum (5) 


10 see 
Overseas Assignment—news from 
Paris. London, WABC- 11:15 


RADIO 


came again when Antonini during 
one of his frequent interjections, 
sought to answer some questions. 
He began that a woman of Local 


ued, “Brother Zimmerman, Hoch- 
man and the other on the platform 
‘made militant speeches. We did 


Movie: Sixty Glorious Years (5), Noon 


8. (British) | 
College Basketball: Princeton- 


Spanish Kiddie Show (13) Noon 
Learn to Draw (11) 12:30 
Movie: Waterloo Road (British) 


Sunday, March 6 


World Affairs Report WCBS 
12:30 


Penn (13) 8 


Imogene Coca (4) 9 
Face the Nation—Cross-country | 
“What about 1955? “What discussion (2) 2:30 ) 
about now?” was the call most fre-| Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 
quently heard. ! Now And Then—Dr. Baxter Re- 


Mrs. Golos didn’t let the matter, Visits Wordsworth (2) 3 
rest. Immediately after the aaa Johns Hopkins Science Review| 


(5) 3 
ing She addressed a wire to Hoch- Kdveatat (2) 3:30. Museum of 
man and Zimmerman challenging! Natural History Series 
the validity of Antoninis “vote’} The Search (2) 4:30. Super- 
and proposing a referendum On <need planes 7 
the pact among all the 85,000) Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 
ame or — ng st Omnibus (2) 5. New Ameriean 
rough with a Madison Square i Salas 
Garden rally the union had al-)°) a 


. Meet the Press (4) 6 om 
ready set, but abandoned, as prepa- Tales of Hans Christian Ander- 
ration for the strike. 


- isen (I) 6 


Washington Week WCBS 12:45 
Anthology poety series WRCA 1 
Mozares Music Flute—Opera 
WOR 1:30 / 
Symphonette—M ishel] Piastro 
WCBS 2 - 
N. Y. Philharmonic WCBS 2:30 
Pro Basketball: Knicks-Roches- 
ter WMGM 3 ; 
Dennis Day Show WRCA 5:30 
Public Prosecutor WOR 6 
Don Gardiner, news WABE 6 
Hallmark Hall of Fame WCBS 
6:30 

Jack Benny Show—Danny Kaye, 
guest.WCBS 7 

America’s Town Meeting WABC 


‘not discuss the question then be- 
cause we thought they'll go into 
nothing.” the conference and fight to get a 

No sooner did Antonini utter decent agreement for us. I believe 


those words than the hall shook|they could have gotten something 


with applause and cheers. The ap- | better if they really fought in the 
conference.” 


plause was repeated in waves as 
Antonini helplessly sought to make} With repeated explosion of ap-' 
'_plause to encourage her, Mrs. Go- 


himself heard. | 
| * ‘los went on to, voice the need for 


THE CHAIRMAN then turned a raise; for a piece rates schedule, 
to abusing the audience. He said;which she argued does not have 
the dressworkers aren’t behaving|to go for a new: “study” because 
in a “civilized manner” and _ that)the union once had such schedules; 
“imitating dogs” is not civilized.|and for higher wage minimums. 
That was all the chairladies need-| “I urge you to instruct the com- 
ed, and they gave the 75-year-old mittee to go back into conference 
Antonini the sovscee emmy mg time | and fight for these demands and 
he sought to say something. Some tell the bosses we mean to get 
were heard to be he’s “aetting to them.” a . | You Are There (2) 6:30 D-Day. 


4 : 9 r : web : a THE ATTEMPTED redbaiting You Asked For It (7) P| 
sound like (Charles E) Wilson. When the applause for Mrs. Go ‘came from Israel Breslaw, a busi-| Jack Benny Shew (2) 7:30 


To his frequent efforts to stress los died down a buzz ran through| sol 
the importance ef retirement, wo- the audience. Sfee agent, who made the charge| Mister Peepers (4) 7:30 
men were heard to shout “Why| “Who is she?” was asked on all) "s: Golos called the ILGWU “a! Opera Cameos—Puccini’s Tesea 
don’t you retire?. . . what about! sides. company union in 1933. He was/(5) 7:30 : 
nore and “do we have to die| “If we could only have a few vigorously. a Toast of Town (2) 
or get sick to get, the benefits of more with courage like she has,” After two shop speakers’ against | Roth 
this contract?” _ ‘was a typical comment. the pact only officials were called) Ronnie Graham—comedian (4) 
But’the big explosion came; Another shop chairlady was giv-| f° speak in what obviously appear-|s | 
when Antonini, gave the floor to'en the floor. She began: ed a tactic to filibuster and wear; FEisenhowers News Conferenee 
Fannie Golos, veteran rank and file} “The last speaker expressed my down the audience. Charles Zim- | (7) §:30 
fighter of Local 22 since the days thoughts,” and an explosion. uf) ™€rman, manager of Local 22 ay Horizons—medical documen 
after World War I. She is a well|cheers greeted her teo. saved for a “smooth” and lengthy | (7) 9:15 | 
known leftwinger in her local, but} “We want to make a living SU™mmary job in which he made ex-} Play: To Kill A Man by Jacek) 


89 came to him and said “What 


did you bring us? You brought us (9) 2 


8 | 
Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 
Sherlock Holmes: John Gielgud 
& Ralph Richardson WRCA 9 
A Week of the World WABC 
9:15 

Meet the Press WRCA 10:30 


MOVIES 


Bad Day at Black Rock, Rivoli 
Romeo and Juliet (Italian-British) 
Sutton ; 
Vietor and Vanquished—Stalin- 
grad battle film & Variety Artists 
(Russian) Stanley 

Gate of Hall (Japanese) 50th St. 
Guild : 


8. Lillian 


tary} 


like others who originally built the aggerated claims for some parts 
of the new pact the workers re- 


gard as meaningless. 
All along 34 Street after ad- 


union she has in recent years been 
barred by ILGWU leadership from 
leading work in the ‘local. 


Tight now,” she said. , 

The remarks that provoked the. 
‘most violent reaction from _ the 
shop representatives was the fre-| 


She brought the house down as quent references by Antonini and|journment and in the shops the 


she began with a motion that the other administration speakers to/next day, and along Seventh Ave. 
contract be sent back for renegotia-|1933 or earlier. There seemed to|lunch time, the topic most heard 


| 


_ tion. She seemed to be just the be resentment to this living in the; was “Who was this woman who 


voice that was needed to say what 


past. 


spoke.” 


‘London (2) 9:30 


Loretta Young Show (4) 10 

Victory At Sea—movie (7) 10:30 

Movie: I Met My Love Again 
(13). 11. Henry Fonda, Joan Ben- 
nett. Pleasant comedy 

Movie: Lured (2) 11:15. Lucille 
Ball, Geo. Sanders. Detective Story 


iwell done 
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Labor Tackles Questions Raised About Merger 


By. GEORGE MORRIS. 


_ Both George Meany and Walter Reuther have been 
busy giving public assurances on some questioned provi- 
sions of the merger agreement among them the anti-dis- 


crimination section as the CIO's 
executive board gave its approval 
of the agreement. The AFL coun- 
cil had approved the pact earlier. 


Both labor leaders are apparent- 
ly trying to meet the disquiet 
voiced on a number of grounds. 
Reservations concerning the mer- 
ger are reflected in the Negro press 
and in the objections raised by the 
Transport Workers Union whose 
president Michael J. Quill cast the 
dissenting vote in the CIO board. 

George Meany, addressing the 
Jewish Labor Committee's annual 
conference in Atlantic City prom- 
- ised that the united labor body, of 
which he will be president, will not 
tolerate discrimination. He noted 
that the agreement also provides 
for a constitutional provision for a 
machinery in the united labor boy 
to combat discrimination. 

| * 


MEANY said nothing, however, 
of the. extent to which this anti- 
discrimination policy will be car- 
ried. The CIO demanded that all 
_affiliates be required to guarantee 
“full membership” rights to all re- 
a of race, creed or color. 

agreement guarantees only 
.“full trade union benefits.” Under 
this compromise unions that ex- 
clude or jimcrow Negroes would 
still be able to make formal claims 
that the “trade. union benefits” o 
Negroes. are not restricted. i 

Arthur Goldberg, CIO genera 
counsel who addressed the same 
confetesce, Javached- an attack:on 
Mighael ‘Quill,  withobt ~itaming 

rt. eqQowe Wi Wins €vkos. 
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him, calling him a demagogue for 
raising the issue of Negro rights. 
Walter Reuther, releasing the 


CIG vice-president for votin 
against the agreement. He dead 
Quill “misrepresented the facts” to 
his own TWU convention when he 
pointed to the absence of clear- 
cut assurances on ‘discrimination, 
no-raiding and anti-racketeering. 
Quill said only statements of prin- 
ciple were offered on those ques- 
tions, not mandatory rules and en- 
forcement penalties. 


“There is no basis of fact for the 
objections he raised,” Reuther told 
newsmen. “The principles he seeks 
are in the merger document. They 
are nailed down in the agreement.” 


Reuther added that “now all we 
must do is agree upon constitu- 
tional language which expresses 


them.” | 
* 


REUTHER also pointed to sec- 
tions of the CIO Board's statement 
which, it seems, was. also formu- 
lated to allay fears and doubts. 
One section said “We deem it im- 
portant to note that the merger 
agreement recognizes and under- 
writes” and “guarantees” the in- 
tegrity of each union and elimina- 


and corruption. Another section 
says “no union in the new organi- 
zation need fear its future.” 


It was noted that Renther was 


caréful tot to 
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‘ment of the “nailed down” prin-| 


' Sept. 15 and the CIO convention 


‘CIO’s statement of approval of the ae: 
iy she in Buffalo Oct. 17, with a joint negotiations. 


merger, polemized with Quill, a 


‘parently put the top unity nego- 


‘the constitution to be written in 


tion of the evils of discrimination | 


| 


ciples. 


cleared the way for joint CIO-AF 


prepare it in time for approval by 
the AFL convention in Chicago, 


convention some time after. 
. 


jections to the agreement have ap- 


tiators on the defensive. The com- 
mittee headed by Reuther may 
feel under sufficient pressure to 
seek more concrete provisions in 


place of the vague language in the 
merger pact. From that standpomt 
the assurances from Meany and 
Reuther were welcome. 


On the other hand it apnears 


committees to work on a constitu- | cide , 
tion for the new organization and Process 1s completed. Meanwhile 
he could work in cooperation with; 


that Quill has gone beyond the 
resolution of his own convention. 
which only asked for “unqualified” 
assurances before the union de 


not oppose the merger outright. 
The union has until next fall, »r 


the united body. 


The effect of Quill’s outright 
condemnation ‘of the unity pact, 
and his reference to it as a “sell- 


from others in the CIO who are 
equally anxious. to obtain the 
strongest possible assurances. But 


cides on affiliation. The TWU did}: 


later, to decide on affiliating with}} 


out” ha? been to isolate the TWU | 


Observers in Quill’s own union 


‘point out that he could have ab- 


Approval by the CIO board /stained from voting and made a 
om! . ,|declaration that his union will de- 


on affiliation when the unity 
others, for a maximum improve- 
ment through popular pressure and 


It is evident that the final 


the controlling reactionary-mi 


old guard in the AFL still clings | 


tenanciously to some of its ancient 
policies. It is becoming equally. 


clear that progressives in labor and{ 


many of those in the right wing of 
the CIO, will have to wage an 
unending fight for improvements 


against the old guard WITHIN the 


united organization. 
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| WERE 2 BLOCKS OFF TIMES 6Q. 
1 Yugeslav-Ameriean 
Home 
our excellent building open for 
Bookings 
for conferences, rehearsals, plays, 


movies, dances, banquets, mectings 
and wedding receptions 


405 WEST 4let ST. 
LO 4-3356 


— 
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deci- | 
‘sions, including the constitution, 
QUILL’S widely publicized ob- | Will be far from “perfect” because 


i] EFFICIENT 


Cinerama Holiday, Warner 
Big Day (Jacques Tati-French) 
Art. With Ballerina. Through Tues. 
Mr. Hulot’s Holiday (French) 
Beverly. Through Tues. 
Doetor in the House (British), 
o2nd St. Translux 
Holiday tor Henrietta (Frenel:) 
Fine Arts 
Camille” (revival). Greta Garbo. 
Normandie Translux ee 
Chaplin’s Limelight & Kind 
Hearts and Coronet (British) 55th 
St. Through Mon: 


Classified Ads 


BOOKS WANTED | 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL students desperately 

reed Vols. 2 and 3 of Marx's ‘‘Capital.’’ 
Will you sell? Call WA 9-1600 er bring 
books to scheo!l effice. 


FOR SALE 


ENGLISH BEHEE—3 speed, hand brakes, 
tourist bag, etc. Reg. $69.95 value. Spee. 
$33.95. Standard Brand Dist., 143 4th 
Ave. {13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. 1 heur 
free parkimg or 2 tokens. 


SERVICES 
«Painting ) 


ROOMS, effices, steres, halis, experienced 
work, Standard materials, winter prices. 
Jack Rosen, GI 8-7601. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


SPIKE'S moving and pickup service. city, 
| country. Short notice, plan ahead. 
UN 4-7707. 


‘MOVING, Storage, Long Distance, experi- 
eneed furniture, piano movers. Call Ed 
Wendell, JE 6-3000. Day-night. 
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ECR YSN ER RRR 
MOVING © STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA. | 
ewes GR 7-2457 
RELIABLE 
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| Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


1 Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue ®© GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Seles ° Installation ® Service 
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ger pact, despite its weaknesses, is 
hailed as a tremendous. step: for- 


gatanteg “énforce- 


ward by all-in labor from left to 
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they are nat threatening to stay’ 
out of the united body. The mer- 


1 MONUMENTS . 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
1410 WASHINGTON AVE.’ 


Cor. 170th St., Bronx 54, N.Y. 
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Lubin 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, MARCH 6, 1953 


By MICHAEL SINGER 


THE 51-7 CONFIRMATION of Dr. Is#dor Lubin as Industrial Commissioner last 
week, after a last-ditch all-day fight by Republican leaders to witchhunt Gov. Harriman’s 
appointee out of his post, was a stunning defeat for the McCarthyites. Just when it ap- 


Ss Confirmation Is 
Setback for McCarthyites 


ALBANY. 


peared that the reactionary anti- 


about n. 


by michael singer 


- 
. 
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GOP Plot to Raise Rents 


Opposed by 

‘THE “HOT” PART of the 
1955 legislative session is under 
way. The executive budget and 


Republican emasculation of state 
aid to New York City and rent 


Democrats 


cities where one-and-two family 
homes have been decontrolled 
after vacancies showed pheno- 
menal rent boosts. They are 
Schenectady, Poughkeepsie, Syra- 
cause, Utica and Jamestown. 


labor bloc had succeeded in mus-| THE REAL reason for the col-|pid political blunder by GOP leg- 


tering the required Senate majority 
a sudden development, still unex- 
plained, forced the Senate Com- 
mittee to go back into conference 
and reverse its previous decision 


to reject Lubin. 


There were several surprising 
aspects of the vote. The seven who 
voted against Lubin — Majority 
Leader Walter J. Mahoney and 
John H. Cooke, both of Buffalo, 
Pliny Williamson of Westchester, 
Robert C. McEwen of Ogdensburg, 
Harry K. Morton of Hornell, Dut- 
ton S. Peterson of Odessa, and 
Walter van Wiggerin of Herkimer 
—failed to rally what had seemed 
earlier to be a certain 26 addition- 


al votes. 


+. 


DURING the eight hour series 


lapse of their opposition, accord- 
ing to many astute legislative ob- 
servers, may be the well-founded 
report that an adverse vote would 
have unleashed Administration re- 
prisals against Republicans on the 
Finance Committee. 

The governor's anger during the 
day when it appeared that Lubin 
would be rejected was no secret. 
He was determined to find a way 
to keep the New Deal - minded 
economist in his Administration 
no matter what the Republicans 
did on rollcall but it would have 
been a bitter blow, both person- 
alyy and to his program, had. Lu- 
bin’s confirmation been defeated. 

Here are some questions observ- 
ers asked following the vote: . 

Did Harriman warn the Repub- 
licans that he would launch a 


. SE tga 
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of caucuses and conferences only 
Newburgh Republican Sen. Thom- 
as C. Desmond, among the major- 
ity, appeared sure of dissenting on 
rolicall in the red-baiting spree. 
The surrender of such senators as 
Arthur Wicks of Kingston, Finance 
Committee chairman Austin Er- 
win of Genesoa, who had been a 
die-hard throughout the six week 
confirmation fight, and Edward P. 
Larkin of West Hempstead, chair- 
‘man of the Committee which last, 
week wound up its own witchhunt 
probe of the Civil Rights Congress 
and other civil rights organizations, 
was as much a surprise as the spec- 
— switch among the GOP 
loc. 


The big question after the vote 
was: What forced the Republicans 
to drop their opposition? 

The main reason given by most 
people is that the majority realiz- 
ed it had no case against Dr. Lu- 
bin, that its arguments were so 
ludicrous and McCarthyite-inspir- 
ed as to expose their whole anti- 
labor design before the public with 
demonstrative finality. 

But it is known, too, that mere 
logic and truth never stopped the 
reactionaries from a hell - bent 
drive to gain their ends. In this 
case it was to force Dr. Lubin out 
of his office where he. could stymie 
monopoly union-busting and fav- 
orable tax conspiracies. More than 
any single person in the Harriman 
Administration, the trusts and the 
Associated Industries crowd fear- 
ed Dr. Lubin’s pro --labor back- 
ground and economic viewpoints, 
this despite the fact that Lubin 
had been president of Decca Rec- 
ords, chairman of a big film sub- 
sidiary company, and had the con- 
fidence of scores of nationally 
prominent industralists. 


ow ee 


probe to uncover some “buried 
bodies” hidden during the years of 
Deweyism? 

Did the Eisenhower Adminis-' 
tration intervene to head off a stu-'depression and run-away shops. 


'a shred of so-called “red” evidence, 


‘joled into compromise or retreat. 


islative leaders which would have 
created a national scandal? 

Did the Democrats 
themselves ready to keep the ses. 
sion going “all summer’ and crip- 
ple pet GOP bills unless the oppo- 
sition capitulated? 

Did certain Republicans, fed up 
with the whole snoop-and-smear 
operation which did not present 


revolt against the Mahoney witch- 
hunt drive and openly declare at 
the final caucus their decision to 
vote “independently?” 

, * 


WHATEVER the reason, Labor 
and the people scored a major vic- 
tory. The Harriman Administra- 
tion is to be credited with refusing 
to be threatened, intimidated, ca- 


If Dr. Lubin stands by his prin- 
ciples of defying monopolistic an- 
ti-labor practices then labor has, 
a strong ally in the struggle against 


state's young. 
things they would cut out? | 
‘ @ $3,500,000 to New York City) 
to help the educational adjustment, Mexican 
of children who have not yet 
learned to speak English. Aim of 
this money was to make life a bit 
easier for newly - arrived Puerto 
Ricarr children, who find life tough 
in a school system which makes 
no provision for their language 
problem. | 


program 


REPUBLICAN LEADERS 


the New York State Legislature 
have declared war against the chil- 
dren of the state. They propose to|increase corporation and business 
cut down Gov. Harriman’s budget}|taxes by about $17,000,000. 

by $1,8000,000 and most of the 
cuts are at the expense of the 
Here are some 


© $1,000,000 for child care cen- 


ters for working mothers, offering 
some 
youngsters whose mothers must 
work. 


slight protection to 


® $15,000 to help develop a 


psychiatric program for disturbed 
children in the—schools. 


® $10,000 for an experimental 
to provide 


$4,375,000 from the social 


welfare budget, providing for job- 
less relief, aid to dependent chil- 
dren ,etc. 


the 


temporary 
schooling for children of migra- 
tory farm workers. 


GOP BUDGET PLAN DECLARES 
WAR ON NEW YORK CHILDREN 


of other, things cut out by the GOP 


leader? They are demanding that. 


: 
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Gov. Harriman drop his plan to 


The kids be damned, they say, 
we're out to protect the pocket- 
books of the rich! 


Folk Songs 
To Feature Affair 


Jenny Wells Vincent, celebrated 
folk singer of the Southwest, ap- 
pears for the first time in New 
York on March 18 at the 4th an- 
niversary celebration of Latin 
American Today at the Hotel 
Woodstock, 127 W. 43 Street. 

Mrs. Vincent sings Mexican 
songs of the Southwest in English 
and Spanish. Not only has she ap- 
peared widely in her own part of 
the country at folklore’ confer- 


ences, universities and _ festivals, 
but she also teaches folk songs and 
dances to rural school children. 


ALBANY, N. Y. (FP).—Bills to 
make the McCarthy-GE blacklist 
policy the law of New York state 
were submitted to the legislature 
Who would save on this, and here. 


a 
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“The work, my friends is Peace. More than end of this war, an end to the begin- 
ning of all wars. Yes, an end forever to this unpractical, unrealistic settlement of dif- 
ferences between governments by the mas 


Save the 


s killing of peoples.” 


—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 1945. 


Peace Rally 


MANHATTAN CENTER, 34th St. & 8th Ave., N.Y. 
MONDAY, MARCH 21 — 7:45 P.M. 


Prominent Speakers ®@ Entertainment @ -Admission $1.00 (tax incl.) 
AUSPICES: NEW YORK STATE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN LABOR PARTY 
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BROOKLYN FREEDOM OF 
PRESS MEETING 


MONDAY, MARCH 7 


8:30 P.M, 
GEORGE MORRIS 
| Speaks on: 
AFL-CIO MERGER 
_ Brighton Center 
3200 Coney Island Ave., B’klyn 
MAKE IT A MILESTONE ! 
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$44? 
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ANNUAL SPRING BAZAAR 


77 FIFTH AVENUE 


Friday, March 18 — 3 to 10 P.M. 
Saturday, March 19 — Sunday, March 20, 11 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


BARGAINS! 


Millinery @ Blouses © Dresses © Jewelry © Men’s Wear 
Children’s Wear © Leather Goods © Bags 
DELICIOUS HOME-MADE FOOD 

Luncheon © Tea ® Dinner 

: Ausp: National Council: of American-Soviet Friendship 
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control are the major issues to 
be fought out within the next 
two weeks and in both cases, 
the Harriman Administration has 


announced in advance a deter- 
mined bid to push through its 
program. 

Last week the Governor took 
on Republicans who would cut 
$18,000,000 from the budget 
and decontrol rents. 


* 

THE: RENT issue affecting 
170,000 families in one-and-two 
family homes which are owner- 
occupied looms as a bitter battle. 
Harriman told the Republican 
landlord clique that he would 
oppose their decontrol bills to 
the last but there was no clear- 
cut indication that he avould veto 
them if they passed both houses. 
Republicans control the Assem- 
bly 90-60 and the Senate 34-24 
but do not have the two-thirds 
majority required to override a 
veto. 3 

* 


HERE arc the two rent 
threats facing New York State: 

1—A_ decontrol of owner- 
occupied one -and -two family 
homes. Of the 170,000 families 
actually about 680,000 persons 
on an average of four to a fam- 
ily), 100,000 of them live in 
New York City, Nassau and 
Westchester and the remainder 
upstate. 


2—Imposing on tenants higher 
rents through increased real es- 
tate taxes or higher operating 
costs. 


Gov. Harriman told reporters 
he was. “gravely concerned” over 
both bills. These two immediate 
decontrol and higher rent meas- 
ures are part of a more extensive 
Republican campaign on_ be- 
half of the realty lobby. 


* 


THE GOVERNOR 
these proposals attempts to 
widen the “loopholes for ex- 
— of tenants” and said 

ere would be an immediate 
rent jump of 4 to 5 percent in 
the second instance with certain 
“increases on top of that soon 
after. 


called 


* | 
LANDLORDS can pass on 


the realty taxes and operating 
costs under proposed GOP bills 
“regardless of tha profit the land- 
lord makes” which the governor 
said was “grossly unfair.” He 
also declared that reports of 
landlord hardships are “grossly 
exaggerated.” 

At the present time landlords 
can get an increase in rents 
through the 6 and 2 perecnt 
formula. Under this very ample 
rent gouge loophole he merely 
has to “prove” that his net re- 
turn on investments and costs {s 
less than this total eight percent 
and he automatically gets an 
increase. Both Harriman and 
Rent Administrator Charles 
Abrams though this formula gave 
landlords sufficient area to “ad 
just’ their expenses. 


* 
ABRAMS announced that five 
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Now Playing 


| “BATTLE FOR STALINGRAD” 


held over 


“VARIETY ARTISTS” 


STANLEY THEATRE 
7th Ave. bet. 41. & 42 Sis. 


7 
A SURVEY in those cities 
revealed an AVERAGE rent rise 
in such homes of 47 to 71 per- 
cent. The Governor said that “in 
some cases the rent went up as: 
“se € as 200 percent” and that in 
Schenectady almost 29 percent 
of the increases exceeded 100. 
percent in rent rises. 


One out of every 13 rent in- 
creases in those five decontrolled 
areas showed a gouge exceeding 
200 percent. 


“These 170,000 families,” - 
Harriman asserted, “will there- 
fore be subjected to very dan- 
gerous increases in rents.” 


+” 


ABRAMS said that the U. S. 
Bureau of Census will undertake 
a house-to-house survey which 
will cost the Rent Administra- | 
tion $26,000 in Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Schenectady and Albany. 
Eventually Abrams hopes to sur- 
vey. all cities in the state now 
under control. The survey should 
be completed within 2% months. 
. The: census. will probe va- 
cancies generally, specific types 
of vacancies, types of structures, | 
incomes of tenants and “all other 
information which will enable 
us to decide whether, when and 


in what category decontrols can 
be -affected,” said Abrams. 


* 
“IS THIS a warning to Re- 
publicans that you will veto 
their bills?” Harriman was asked. 


“I am not threatening any- 
one,” he replied, refusing to be 
pinned down on a possible veto. 
“I hope to arouse public opinion 
against the proposed legislation. 
I hope the legislature will come 
through with a responsible bill.” 


* 


THE TENANTS Councils, 
community organizations and 
particularly Labor, will have to 
step up their pressure against 
decontrols if the sweeping rent _ 
rise havoc is to be stopped this 
year. 


wal San 


Manhattan 


“GOOSE BOY.” Famous color film with 
English”* titles. Winner of many awards. 
Mar. 5 & 6—Sat. 8 p.m. & Sun. 3:45 p.m, 
Don’t miss it. Adm. free. Polonia Club, 


|219 Second Ave, (nr. 14 St.). 


Bronx 


LECTURE & MOVIES, Sat. eve at 8:30 
p.m. Rev. Wm. Howard Melish on ‘“Ring- 
ing the Changes,’’ prospects for peace and 
freedom. 2 sound color films “Children in 
Summer’’—“The Altai.’’ Adm. 50c. Ausp: 
No. Bx. Comm. Amer.-Soviet Friendship. 
683 Allerton Ave., Bx. 


SUNDAY 


Manhattan 


SUNDAY FORUM —. “The Social In- 
equality of Womén: Its Effects on Men, 
Women and Social Progress.’ Dr. Joseph 
Furst. Rosalie Berry, Chairman. In ob- 
servance of International Women’s Day. 
Jefferson School, 575 Sixth Ave. March 6, 
C7 Bhs. 

SQUARE and Folk Dance enthusiasts! 
First Sunday night of each mont . March 
G, Apr. 3, May 1 at Teachers Center, 206 
W. 15 St. Caller: Hopalong Gene. Ausp: 
Vets for Peace. Contr. $1. 


HEAR Rev. John Darr, a leading cru- . 


sader for Peace here and abroad, in his 
latest report: “The New Look in the 
World Situation.” Sun. 8:15 p.m. ALP, 
220 W. 80 St. Contr. 50c., 


Bronx 
F, MOOREHEAD will speak on Negro 


History in America. Bronx Cultural Cen- 
ter, 1753 Boston Rd. Sunday eve. Subs. 25¢. 
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LAST OPEN DATES!!! : 
SAT. & SUN., MARCH 5 & 6 AT 8:40 } 


3 STEPS FORWARD 


by ELEANOR CARLSON 


“A trilogy of struggle!’’ — “Humorous” — 
“Each play seems like life itself’’—Freiheit 


RING THEATRE, S.E. cor. 28th St. & 9th Ave. (See 
z Admission by Contribution @ Res. phone WA 9-7730 


<a 


directed by EDWARD CASTRO 
“Elating!’’—D.W. 


Signs) 


